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T HE above unposed photo 
shows us (husband and wife 
team) working out a tough 
plot! We were both born in Mis- 
souri, and attended town and coun- 
try schools in the great unfenced 
Middle West. Later we went on to 
various institutions of higher learn- 
ing, including the universities of 
Kansas, Harvard, Oklahoma, Bos- 
ton, and the School of Oriental 
Studies in Cairo, Egypt, picking 



up a few degrees on. the way. We 
majored in English literature and 
organic chemistry, and studied the 
usual polite languages plus Rus- 
sian, Chinese, Arabic, Urdu, and 
Bengali. 

Our hobbies have included play- 
ing clarinet in a symphony orches- 
tra, magic, painting (furniture as 
well as pictures), mycology, skiing, 
collecting objects d’ art, cooking 
(' Concluded on Page 59) 
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D ID you ever take time to fig- 
ure out just why you read 
science fiction? It’s an in- 
teresting question, and the an- 
swers, depending on the individu- 
als, can be pretty diverse. We don’t 
know how you’ll answer the ques- 
tion, but if you give it a little 
thought you may surprise yourself. 

W E did just that. The question 
came up the other night 
when Rog Phillips dropped in for a 
sociable gab fest. We got to talk- 
ing about science fiction and Rog 
asked us why we read it. We an- 
swered quite simply — and quickly 
— because we liked it. That seem- 
ed to be a reasonable answer, and 
fairly conclusive. But since that 
time we’ve been bothered with the 
thought that our answer really did- 
n’t say a thing. 

S URE we edit a science fiction 
'•magazine. Before that we 
wrote and sold the stuff. Before 
that we read it— and before that 
we were learning our ABC’s so we 
could read it. A logical pattern of 
development toward eventually 
earning a livelihood? Perhaps, but 
certainly not the- whole story. We 
have dabbled in mystery, detective, 
adventure, western and a few oth- 
er fields both as a writer and edi- 
tor — but we always returned to sci- 
ence fiction. Why? Because only 
in science fiction were we happy. 



But again the question, why? 

W E found the answer (after lo 
these many years) through 
a process of reduction. Some peo- 
ple read science fiction for kicks, 
to amuse themselves for awhile with 
“fantastic” goings-on; we don’t. 
Sure, we like to be entertained as 
well as the next man, but there’s 
something more, a deeper motive 
— a craving that can only be sat- 
isfied hy stf. Some people can read 
science fiction or let it alone with 
no strong leanings either way; we 
can’t let it alone. Again, it’s* that 
mysterious something that acts like 
a magnet against which we’re pow- 
erless to resist. Some people read 
science fiction because they want 
to be educated — or feel they are 
being educated; not us. We’re not 
anxious to get a short order course 
in cybernetics, nuclear fission, rock- 
etry, or various and sundry other 
subjects that are incorporated into 
stf; nor do we take particular in- 
terest in becoming an expert on so- 
cial trends of the future. No, we 
don’t read science fiction for its 
educational value; it’s more on the 
entertainment side for us. (Still no 
answer for the why?) Again, there 
are people who read science fiction 
because they think it’s the fad of 
the decade; it’s no fad to us after 
more than seventeen years of ac- 
tive interest. Too, there are some 
people who read science fiction for 
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pure escapism — to get away from 
the humdrumness of everyday liv- 
ing, people who achieve a vicarious 
uplift by being transported via the 
printed word into an alien (i.e.,not 
in conformity with our norm scien- 
tifically or sociologically) existence; 
not us, we take our entertainment 
seriously . . . 

A FTER reducing all the above 
reasons to a big round zero 
we sat back and thought in some 
detail. Here’s what we came up 
with. When we look at the night 
sky ablaze with a myriad stars we 
start asking ourself questions: 
What star is that? How far away 
is it? Are there 'planets revolving 
around it? Is there life — perhaps 
man on any of its planets? If so, is 
some man looking up at his sky and 
seeing our star and wondering 
the same thing? How many gal- 
axies can we see with the naked 
eye — hundreds of thousands of 
light years away? What lies be- 
yond them — beyond the eye of the 
most powerful telescope on Earth? 
More galaxies? How far does it all 
go?— There are stars up there 
whose light is just reaching us, 
stars that died millions of years 
before their light reached Earth. 
We look at the Moon and we won- 
der what it would be like to step 
foot on its surface — and Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, et al in our 
own solar system. We think of 
time machines and the ability fu- 
ture man may have to visit his 
future as well as our primitive 
past. We wonder what our Earth 
will be like a million years from 
now — we’d like to see it with the 
aid of one of those time machines 
of the future. We’d like to take a 



grand tour of the Universe — in 
a ship that travels so fast it makes 
light seem a crawl. (Will that be 
the answer to hyperspace — beyond 
the speed of light?) Questions. 
Always questions we can’t answer. 
But they’re questions to which pos- 
sible answers are supplied in sci- 
ence fiction. We can follow fic- 
tional people and the adventures 
they have among the stars; we 
can travel with them through time 
— past and far future — and still 
for a moment that .burning desire 
from within to be doing it ourself. 

T HAT’S why we read science 
fiction. Not an unusual rea- 
son, and certainly not new. Our de- 
sires are simply a thousand years 
ahead of our time! Why do you 
read science fiction? Let us know 



W HAT’S new with Madge? 

One thing — we’re a monthly 
effective with this issue. See you 
May 28th! wlh 




"See, Ebeneezer, I told you 
they'd rescue us!" 
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THE STAR LORD 

By 



T o some passengers a maiden voyage was a 
pleasure cruise; to others it meant a hope for 
new life. Only the Captain knew of its danger! 

6 



T HE Star Lord waited, poised 
for her maiden voyage. The 
gigantic silvery spindle, still 
cradled in its scaffoldings, towered 
upwards against the artificial sky 
of Satellite. Y. 

The passengers were beginning 
to come on board before Captain 
Josiah Evans had finished check- 
ing the reports of his responsible 
officers. The ship was ready for 
space, now, and there was nothing 
more he could do until takeoff. 



With long, deliberate steps he walk- 
ed to his cabin, closed the door, 
and in the privacy he had come to 
regard as the greatest luxury life 
had to offer him, he sank into his 
chair and reached for the post-bag 
which had been delivered by the 
morning’s rocket ferry from earth. 

There were no personal letters 
for him. He rarely received any 
and never really expected any, for 
his career had always been more 
important to him than personal 
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ties. Shoving aside the official 
documents, he picked up the small 
brown parcel, slit the pliofilm cov- 
ering with his pocket knife, and in- 
spected the red leather cover with 
its simple title: Ley’s Rockets and 
Space Ships. At the bottom of 
the cover was a date: May i, 2421, 
Volume 456. In the nearly five 
hundred years since the publication 
of Volume one, which listed all the 
earth’s rocket ships on half of one 
page, the annual edition of this 
book, regularly edited and brought 
up to date, had become the space- 
man’s bible. 

Captain Evans was annoyed to 
find that his hands were shaking 
as he leafed through the pages, and 
he paused a few seconds, trying to 
control his excitement. His black 
hair had begun to turn gray above 
his ears, and there were a few white 
hairs in his bushy eyebrows. But 
a healthy pink glowed under the 
skin of his well-fleshed cheeks, 
and the jut of his chin showed the 
confidence of one used to receiving 
immediate, unquestioning obedi- 
ence. When his long fingers had 
stopped their trembling, he found 
the entry he had been looking for, 
and a triumphant smile lighted his 
heavy features as he settled deep- 
er in his chair and read the first 
paragraph. 

“Star Lord : newest model in 
space-ships of the famed Star Line. 
Vital Statistics : Construction be- 



gun February 2418, on Satellite V. 
Christened, October, 2420. Maid- 
en voyage to Almazin III scheduled 
spring, 2421.” 

He looked up at the diagram of 
the ship which hung on the wall at 
his right, then glanced at the zodi- 
ometer on his desk. May 3, late 
spring. 

“Powered by twenty-four total 
conversion Piles. Passenger ca- 
pacity 1250. Crew and mainten- 
ance 250. Six life boats, capacity 
1500. Captain. Josiah Evans-.” 

His throat swelling, he was al- 
most choked with pride as he read 
the final Statistic. This, he thought 
was the climax of his career, the 
place he had been working towards 
all his life. It had been a long 
road from his lonely boyhood in 
a Kansas orphanage, to Captain 
of the earth’s finest spaceship. 

The Star Lord was the perfec- 
tion of modern space craft, the 
creation of the earth’s most skilled 
designers and builders, the largest 
ship ever launched. Protected" by 
every safety device the ingenuity 
of man had been able to contrive, 
she was a palace to glide among 
the stars. 

His heart beat more rapidly as 
he read the next section. 

“Prediction', her maiden voyage 
•will break all previous speed rec- 
ords, and regain for her backers 
the coveted Blue Ribbon, lost ten 
years ago to the Light Lines.” 
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No question of that, he thought. 
No faster ship had ever been built. 
But he frowned as he read the 
final paragraph: 

“Sidelights: Reviving a long ob- 
solete custom, certain astrologers in 
London have cast the horoscope of 
the Star Lord and pronounced the 
auguries to be unfavorable. This 
verdict, plus the incident at the 
christening, has caused some head- 
shaking among the superstitious 
fringe, and some twittering about 
‘cosmic arrogance’. But few of 
the lords of the earth, we imagine, 
will therefore feel impelled to can- 
cel their passages on this veritable 
Lord of the Stars.” 

T? VANS remembered that chris- 

1 ' tening. High in the scaffolding 
he had stood on the platform with 
the christening party: the Secre- 
tary of Interstellar Commerce, the 
Ambassador from Almazin III, the 
Governor of Satellite Y, and Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Laurier of Earth. 

Swaying gently in the still air, 
the traditional bottle of champagne 
hung before them, suspended at the 
end of a long ribbon. Mrs. Lauri- 
er’s eyes were shining, her cheeks 
flushed, as she looked at her hus- 
band for a signal. At his smile 
and nod she had said in a high 
clear voice, “I christen thee Star 
Lord!” and then reached out to 
grasp the bottle. Before she could 
touch it, somewhere above them 



the slender ribbon broke. 

The bottle fell like a stone, 
plummeted straight down and 
crashed into a million fragments 
on the floor of the satellite. 

An instant’s shocked silence, and 
then a foar of voices surged up 
from the crowds watching below. 
Mrs. Laurier had put her hand to 
her mouth, and shivered. 

‘•'What a dreadful thing!” she 
whispered. “Does that mean bad 
luck?” 

President Laurier had frowned at 
her, but the Secretary of Interstel- 
lar Commerce had laughed. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Lauri- 
er. There is no such thing as luck. 
Even without a bath of champagne, 
this magnificent vessel will prove 
that man is certainly master of the 
universe. She begins her life well 
and truly named.” 

The Star Line ought to abandon 
that silly custom of christening a 
new ship, thought Captain Evans. 
It was an archaic ceremony, utterly 
irrational, a foolish relic of a prim- 
itive world in which people had 
been so uncertain of their machines 
that they had had to depend on 
luck, and to beg good fortune of 
unpredictable gods. 

Taking up Ley’s Space Ships 
again, he began fondly to reread 
the page, when there was a knock 
at the door and a crewman entered. 

“Mr. Jasperson to see you, sir.” 

The Captain stared, a tiny mus- 
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cle in his cheek quivering, 

“You know I’m not to be dis- 
turbed until after takeoff, Stacey.” 
“Yes, sir. But Mr. Jasperson in- 
sisted. He says he knows those 
rules don’t apply to him." 

Evans closed the book, laid it on 
his desk, and stood up. He leaned 
forward and spoke softly. 

“Tell Mr. Jasperson — ” 

“Tell him what, Josiah?” boomed 
3 voice from the opening door. 
“You can tell me yourself now.” 
Burl Jasperson was a portly lit- 
tle man with legs too short for his 
bulging body, and clothes that were 
too tight. His head was bald ex- 
cept for a fringe above the ears, 
and he might have been a comical 
figure but for the icy blue eyes 
that probed from under the dome 
of his forehead. 

“What have you got to tell me? 
Y r ou’re quite right not to let the 
ragtag and bobtail bother you at 
a time like this, but I know your 
old friend Burl Jasperson is always 
welcome.” 

With scarcely a pause, the Cap- 
tain extended his hand. 

“How are you, Burl? Won’t you 
come in? I hope the Purser has 
taken care of you properly?” 

“I’m comfortable enough, thanks, 
and I’m looking forward to the 
trip. It’s odd, come to think of it, 
that though I’ve been Chairman of 
the board of directors, and have 
spent some thirty years managing 



a fleet of space liners, yet I’ve nev- 
er before made a trip myself. I 
don’t like crowds of people, for one 
thing, and then I’ve been busy.” 
“What made you decide to go 
along on this one?” 

T1 E ACHING across the table, 
Jasperson picked up the silver 
carafe and poured himself a glass 
of water. 

“Ah! Nothing like a drink of 
cold water! The fact is, I wanted 
to check up on things, make notes 
of possible improvements in the 
Star Line’s service, and sample pas- 
senger reactions. Then too, I’ll 
have the satisfaction of being pres- 
ent on the trip which will establish 
the Line’s supremacy, once and 
for all. This crossing will make 
history. It means everything to 
us, Josiah. You know we’re count- 
ing on you to break the record. 
We want to win back the Blue 
Ribbon, and we expect you to man- 
age it for us.” 

“I shall do my best.” 

“That’s the spirit I like to see. 
Full speed ahead!” 

“Certainly — consistent with safe- 
ty.” 

“Consistent with reasonable 
safety, of course. I know you 
won’t let yourself be taken in by 
all this nonsense about the imag- 
inary dangers of hyperspace.” 
“What do you mean?” 

“All this nonsense about the 
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Thakura Ripples! But then, of 
course you’re a sensible man or 
we wouldn’t have hired you, and 
I’m sure you agree with me that 
the Star Lord can deal with any- 
thing that hyperspace has to of- 
fer.” 

Jasperson adjusted the set of his 
jacket over his plump stomach 
while he waited for an answer, and 
Captain Evans stared at him. 

“Is that why you’re wearing a 
pistol?” he said dryly. “To help 
the ship fight her battles?” 
“This?” His face reddened as 
-he patted his bulging pockets. “Oh, 
it’s just a habit. I don’t like being 
without protection; I always wear 
a gun in one pocket and my re- 
corder in the other.” 

“You’ll scarcely be in any dan- 
ger on the ship, Burl. Better leave 
it in your cabin.” 

“All right. But about the Rip- 
ples — you aren’t going to take 
them seriously, are you?” 

“I wish you’d be a little more 
frank, Mr. Chairman. Has the 
Star Line suddenly lost confidence 
in me?” 

“No, no, nothing of the sort! 
We've every confidence in you, of 
course. But I’ve been hearing 
rumors, hints that we may have to 
make a slow crossing, and I’ve 
been wondering. But then, I’m 
sure that a man of your intelligence 
doesn’t take the Ripples any more 
seriously than I do.” 



“I don’t know what gossip you 
have been hearing,” said the Cap- 
tain, hesitantly. “ ‘Ripples’ is 
probably a very inaccurate and in- 
adequate name for the phenome- 
non. Thakura might equally well 
have called them rapids, falls, 
bumps, spaces, holes, or discon- 
tinuities.” 

“Then why did he choose to 
call them Ripples?” 

“Probably because he didn’t know 
exactly what they are. The whole 
problem is a very complicated 
one.” 

“Complicated nonsense, I call it. 
Well, we won’t quarrel, my dear 
Josiah, but don’t let them hold us 
back. Remember, we’re out to 
break all records!” 

T TNDER the artificial sky, 
crowds of people streamed in- 
to the administration building of 
Satellite Y. The jumping-off 

place for all rockets and ships go- 
ing to and from the stars, Y-port 
was a world of its own, dedicated 
to only one purpose, the launching 
and berthing of ships. 

It was a quiet and orderly place 
as a rule, and its small permanent 
colony of workmen and officials 
lived a spartan existence except for 
their yearly vacations on Earth. 
But today it seemed as if half the 
earth’s people, friends and rela- 
tives of the passengers, had chosen 
to make the port a hopday spot of 
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their own, to help celebrate the 
launching of the Star Lord on her 
maiden voyage. The rocket ferry 
between Y-port and Earth had 
had to triple its number of runs in 
the past week, and this morning’s 
rocket had brought in the last of 
the passengers for Almazin III. 

Alan Chase trudged wearily 
along with the crowd entering the 
building, trying to close his ears 
to the hundreds of chattering voi- 
ces. He was tall and very thin, 
and his white skin clothed his 
bones like brittle paper. Walking 
was an effort, and he tried to move 
with an even step so he would not 
have to gasp for breath as he mov- 
ed slowly forward with the line 
before the Customs desk. In his 
weakness, the gaiety around him 
seemed artificial, and the noise of 
voices was unendurable. 

Just ahead of him in line was 
a young man in an obviously new 
suit; the pretty girl holding to his 
arm still had a few grains of rice 
shining in her hair. 

“That will be all,” said the In- 
spector. “I hope you and Mrs. 
Hall have a very happy honeymoon. 
Next! ” 

He gritted his teeth to stop his 
trembling as the Inspector reached 
for the passport, glanced at a no- 
tation, then looked up. 

“I’ll have to ask you to step in 
and see Dr. Willoughby, our ship’s 
doctor. It will only take a mo- 



ment, Dr. Chase.” 

“But I’m not infectious!” 

“But there seems to be some 
question of fitness. In cases like 
yours the Star Line likes to have 
a final check, just to make sure 
you’ll be able to stand the trip. 
We’re responsible, after all. Last 
door on my right.” 

Close to exhaustion, Alan walked 
down the hall to the last door and 
stepped inside. A healthy, rugged 
man with prominent black eyes 
looked at him with a speculative 
glance. 

“And what can I do for you?” 

Holding out his passport, Alan 
sank down into a chair, glad of a 
chance to rest, while Dr. Willough- 
by studied the document, then 
looked up, the routine smile wiped 
off his face. 

“Well! So you’re Dr. Alan 
Chase. I’ve been much interested 
in the papers you’ve been publish- 
ing recently. But this is bad news, 
Dr. Chase. I suppose you had an 
independent check on the diagno- 
sis?” 

“Not even one of our freshmen 
could have missed it, but I had it 
confirmed by Simmons and von 
Kramm.” 

“Then there’s no question. How 
did you pick it up, doctor? Neosar- 
coma is still rather a rare disease, 
and it’s not supposed to be very 
infectious.” 

Alan tried to speak casually, 
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although just looking at the rug- 
ged good health of the man oppo- 
site him made him feel weaker. 

“No, it’s not very infectious. 
But after medical school, I went 
into research instead of practice, 
and I worked on neosarcoma for 
nearly five years, trying to devise 
a competitive chemical antagonist. 
Then, as used to happen so often 
in the old days, I finally picked it 
up myself — a lab infection.” 

npHE older man nodded. “Well, 
-*• you’re doing the right thing 
now in going to Almazin III. I’ve 
made some study of the disease 
myself, as you may know, and I 
entirely agree with your theory 
that it is caused by a virus, and 
kept active by radiation. Since 
the atomic wars, the increased ra- 
dioactivity of the earth undoubted- 
ly stimulates mitosis of the malig- 
nant cells. It feeds the disease, 
and kills the man. But on a plan- 
et like Almazin III where the radi- 
ation index is close to zero, the 
mitosis of the sarcoma cells stops 
abruptly, virus or no virus.” 

“I’m glad to hear that,” said 
Alan. “I’ve read some of your 
papers on the subject, and the evi- 
dence sounds pretty convincing.” 
“It’s conclusive. If you arrive 
in time you’ve nothing to worry 
about. I’ve seen men as badly off 
as you, with malignant growths 
well advanced, who migrated to 



Almazin III and recovered within 
a year. Without radioactivity to 
maintain it, the disease seems to 
be arrested immediately, and if the 
tissue damage has not gone too far, 
the tumor regresses and eventually 
disappears. Once you’re cured, 
you can come back to earth and 
take up your work where you left 
off. Well, let’s check you over.” 

The examination was brief. Dr. 
Willoughby initialed the passport, 
and offered his hand. 

“You should stand the trip all 
right. But I’m glad you didn’t 
put it off any longer than you did. 
Another two months of earth’s em- 
anations, and I’m afraid I couldn’t 
have certified you. It’s lucky for 
you that the Star Lord is the fast- 
est ship in space. That’s all, Dr. 
Chase. I’ll be seeing you on board.” 

In the swiftly moving elevator 
cage Alan ascended the slender py- 
lon to the boarding platform, 
crowded by a group of quarreling 
children in charge of an indifferent 
nursemaid. 

The Chief Steward, rustling in 
starched whites, stepped forward 
at the port, clicked his heels, and 
curved his thin lips into a smile. 

“How do you do, sir. The Star 
Line wishes you a happy voyage. 
Will you be kind enough to 
choose?” 

Following his nod, Alan looked 
down at the silver tray extended 
for his inspection, and then step- 
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ped back as a heavy perfume as- 
saulted his nostrils. 

“What are those?” 

“Carnations, sir, for the gentle- 
men’s coats, and rose corsages for 
the ladies’ gowns. Compliments of 
the Star Line.” 

“But they’re white!” 

“Yes, sir. The white flowers, the 
only kind we are able to grow in 
Y-port, are symbols of the white 
light of the stars, we like to think.” 
“What idiot gave the Star Line 
that idea?” said Dr. Chase. “You 
know stars are all colors — white, 
green, yellow, blue, and even red. 
But white carnations are a symbol 
of death.” 

Steward Davis lowered his tray. 
“Then you don’t care to wear one, 
sir?” 

“Not until I have to,” said Alan. 
“Now please call some one to show 
me my cabin.” 

“Band playing in the lounge, 
sir. Tea is being served in the 
Moon Room, and the Bar is open 
until just before takeoff.” 

“Thanks, but I’ve been ill. I 
just want to find my cabin.” 

“Boy!” called Steward Davis. 
“Show' this gentleman to 31Q.” 

/t LAN followed the pageboy 
through a complex of corri- 
dors, ascending spirals of stairs, 
down a hall, and to the door of 
Cabin 31Q. The boy threw open 
the door and Alan stepped in, then 



halted in shocked disbelief at sight 
of a white-haired old man who was 
just lifting a shirt from an opened 
suitcase. 

“I am Dr. Chase. Isn’t this 
Cabin 31Q?” 

The old man beamed, his pink 
skin breaking into a thousand 
tiny wrinkles. “That’s right. 31Q 
it is.” 

“Then what are you doing here?” 

“Have you no powers of observa- 
tion? Unpacking, of course. I 
was assigned to this cabin.” 

Staggering over to a bunk, Alan 
sagged back against the wall. He 
lifted his tired eyelids and stared 
at the sprightly old gentleman. 

“But I was promised a cabin by 
myself! ” 

The old man looked distressed. 
“I’m very sorry, young man. I, 
too, hoped to have a cabin to my- 
self. I learned only a few min- 
utes ago that I was to be quartered 
with another passenger — evidently 
you. Somebody made a mistake, 
there’s no question of that, but the 
Purser tells me that every bit of 
space is occupied, and no other 
arrangements can be made. Unless 
you want to postpone your voyage", 
and follow in a later ship?” 

“No,” said Alan. His voice had 
sunk to a whisper. “No, I can’t 
do that.” 

“Then we’ll have to make the 
best of it, young man,” he said, 
picking up a pile of handkerchiefs, 
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and putting them in the drawer he 
had pulled out from the wall. 

“Let me introduce myself. I am 
Wilson Larrabee — teacher, or stu- 
dent, according to the point of view. 
Some years of my life I’ve spent 
being a professor of this or that 
at various universities, and the oth- 
er years I’ve spent in travel. When- 
ever the bank account gets low, I 
offer my knowledge to the nearest 
university, and stay there until I 
pile up enough credits so I can 
travel’ again.” 

“Sounds a lonely sort of life, with 
no roots anywhere.” 

“Oh, no! My wife loved travel- 
ling as much as I do, and wherever 
she was, was home.” He paused, 
his hand arrested in the act of 
hanging up his last necktie, and 
for a moment his face was somber. 
Then he finished hanging up the 
tie, gave it a little pat, and con- 
tinued cheerfully. 

“We saw most of the world, in 
the fifty years we had together. 
The last trip she made with me, 
to the Moon and back, was in some 
ways the pleasantest of all. After 
we returned, we started planning 
and saving and dreaming of making 
one last grand tour outside the so- 
lar system. And then— well, she 
was more than seventy, and I try 
to think that she isn’t dead, that 
she just started the last tour a lit- 
tle ahead of me. That’s why I’m 
making this jaunt now, the one we 
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planned on the Star Lord. It’s 
lonely, in a way, but she wouldn’t 
have wanted me to give up and 
stay home, just because I had to 
go on alone.” 

/^LANCING at Alan’s bent 
head, Professor Larrabee ab- 
ruptly banged shut the lid of his 
empty suitcase and shoved it into 
the conveyor port in the wall to 
shoot it down to Luggage. Then 
he straightened up and rumpled 
his white hair. 

“That’s done, young man. Will 
you join me in the Bar for a space- 
cap?” 

“Sorry, sir. I’m very tired. I 
just want to rest and be quiet.” 
“But a frothed whiskey would 
help you to relax. Come along, 
and let me buy you a final drink 
before we take off for eternity.” 
Alan noticed with distaste the 
white carnation in the coat lapel 
of his companion. “I hardly like 
to think of this trip as being syn- 
onymous with eternity,” he said. 
“You sound as though you didn’t 
expect to come back.” 

“Do I? Perhaps I made an un- 
fortunate choice of words. But 
do you believe in premonitions, Dr. 
Chase?” 

“No. All premonitions stem 
from indigestion.” 

“No doubt you are right. But 
from the moment of boarding this 
ship I have been haunted by the 
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memory of an extremely vivid story 
I once read.” 

“What kind of a story?” 

“Oh, it was a scientific romance, 
one of those impossible flights of 
fancy they used to publish in my 
boyhood, about the marvels of fu- 
ture science. This was in the days 
before we had got outside the so- 
lar system, but I still remember 
the tale, for it was about a space- 
ship which was wrecked on its first 
voyage.” 

“But there ’ve been hundreds of 
other such stories! Why should 
this particular one be bothering 
you now?” 

“Well, you see,” said the profes- 
sor apologetically, “it’s because of 
the name. The coincidence of 
names. This other ship, the one 
in the story — it was called the 
Star Lord.” 

“I wouldn’t let that worry me. 
Surely it’s a logical name for a 
spaceship?” 

Professor Larrabee laughed. 
“Logical, and perhaps a trifle pre- 
sumptuous. But I’m sure it’s a 
meaningless coincidence, my boy. 
Now how about that drink?” 

Alan shook his head. 

“Come, Dr. Chase. Allow me the 
liberties of an old man. You’re ob- 
viously ill, you want to crawl into 
a hole and pull the hole in after 
you, and enjoy the deadly luxury of 
feeling sorry for yourself. But we 
can’t do that sort of thing. Let 



me prescribe for you.” 

With an effort, Alan smiled. 
“All right, Professor. I usually do 
the prescribing myself, but right 
now I’m too tired to argue. I’ll 
accept a spacecap with pleasure.” 
He swallowed a panedol tablet to 
ease his pain, then pulled himself 
up. 

“That’s the spirit, my boy! We 
will drink to the Star Lord, that 
she may have a happier fate than 
her namesake.” 

TT'IVE minutes before takeoff. 

The first signal had sounded. 
The Bar was closed by now, the 
lounges deserted, and in theory 
the twelve hundred and fifty pas- 
sengers were secure in their cabins, 
waiting for the instantaneous jump 
into hyperspace. 

At the port, Chief Steward Davis 
leaned against the wall with his 
tray of wilting flowers, -while the 
Second Officer and two crewmen 
stood by, waiting for the final 
signal to close the port. 

They were startled by a sudden 
commotion, a flurry of voices, and 
turned to see the elevator doors 
open on the loading platform. A 
group of laughing people surged 
forward. 

“But I’m late again, darlings!” 
cried a vibrant voice. “You must 
let me go now! The ship is wait- 
ing just for me, I know. Stop hold- 
ing me!” 
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“But we don’t want to lose you! ” 
called a man. 

“You know I’ll be bade in the 
fall.” 

“But the theater can’t get along 
without you!” 

“But it won’t be forever, dar- 
ling!” 

Still laughing, Tanya Taganova 
pulled away from her teasing 
friends. She was a tall woman, 
very slender; very beautiful, with 
her burnished auburn hair and 
warm brown eyes. She walked for- 
ward with the swift precision of a 
dancer, in her flared gown of stiff 
green satin, whose ruff stood out 
about her slender neck to frame a 
regal head. In her arms she car- 
ried an enormous sheaf of red roses. 

With light steps she entered the 
port, then turned to wave at her 
friends and give them a last chal- 
lenging smik, 

The Second Officer asked sharp- 
ly, “Are you a passenger, madame? 
You’re rather late.” 

“And I tried so hard to be on 
time for once in my life! I’m very 
sorry, lieutenant!” 

“Quite all right, madame. You got 
here in time, and that’s what 
counts. But you’ll have to hurry 
to get to your cabin before take- 
off.” 

“Wait!” said Steward Davis. 
His long face had come to life as 
he looked at her admiringly and 
extended his tray of flowers. 
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“White roses? For me?” she 
said. 

“Yes, madame. Compliments of 
the Star Line.” 

Turning her head, she moved 
away. “Thank you, but I’m not 
ready to wear white roses, yet. It’s 
not that they’re not lovely, but — •” 
she raised her arms, burdened with 
their scented blooms, “you see that 
I already have so many flowers, 
and the red rose is still for the 
living! ” 

Davis banged his tray to the 
floor and shoved it aside with his 
foot. 

“All right, madame. Now we’ll 
have to hurry. We’ll have to 
run! ” 

A FINAL bell rang, a final light 
flashed. 

On the floor below the ship, the 
crowds of relatives and wistful 
stay-at-homes gazed up^ at the 
beautiful metal creation, poised on 
its slender fins, nose pointed to- 
wards the opened dome. 

A vibration began, a gentle, bare- 
ly perceptible shuddering of the 
ground which increased in frequen- 
cy. It beat through the floor, in- 
to their feet, until their whole bodies 
quivered with the racing pulse that 
grew faster, faster, as the twenty- 
four total conversion Piles in the 
ship released their power. Then, 
as the people watched, between one 
instant and the next, the ship van- 
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ished. In the blink of an eyelid 
she had shifted to hyperspace. 

The Star Lord had begun her 
maiden voyage. 

* =£ * 

By the second day out, most of 
the passengers felt completely at 
home. The ship had become a 
separate world, and the routines 
they had left behind them on earth, 
and the various routines they 
would take up again some six weeks 
from now on Almazin III seemed 
equally remote and improbable. 
Life on the Star Lord was the only 
reality. 

She moved through the unchart- 
ed realms of hyperspace, travelling 
in one hour’s time as measured by 
earth watches, more than twenty 
light years distance, if measured in 
the units of real space. The ship 
itself was quiet. The vibration of 
the takeoff had ended in a mo- 
ment, and now the passengers could 
hear no noise and hum of motors, 
could feel no motion against swell- 
ing waves, no battering against a 
barrier of uneven air. The artifi- 
cial gravity induced a sense of se- 
curity as absolute as though the 
ship were resting on living rock. 

Although most of the cabins 
were small, they were cleverly de- 
signed to provide the maximum 
of comfort, even the least expensive 
of them. For the very wealthy, the 
rulers of the galaxy’s finance, the 
owners of the galaxy’s industries, 



the makers of the galaxy’s enter- 
tainment, there were the luxury 
cabins. The floors glowed with 
the soft reds of oriental rugs, the 
lounge chairs were upholstered in 
fabrics gleaming with gold thread. 
Cream-colored satin curtains flut- 
tered in an artificial breeze at the 
simulated windows, and on the 
walls hung tranquil landscapes in 
dull gold frames. To those who 
had engaged them, the ornate cab- 
ins seemed only appropriate to 
their own eminent positions in life. 

Delicious meals were served 
three times a day in the several 
dining rooms, the softly lighted 
Bar was never closed, and every 
day three theaters offered a varied 
program of stereo-dramas. There 
was even — the most marvelous, 
daring, expensive luxury of all — 
a swimming pool. The pool was 
small, and was open only to the 
first cabin passengers, but the fact 
that a ship travelling to a distant 
solar system could afford room 
enough for a pool, and extra weight 
for the water needed to fill it, seem- 
ed evidence that man had achieved 
a complete conquest of the inconven- 
iences of space travel. 

One luxury, however, freely ac- 
cessible to even the poorest sheep 
herder on earth, was denied the 
passengers of the Star Lord. 

They could not see the stars. 
They could not see the skv. 

The ship had portholes, of 
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course, and observation rooms 
which could be opened if at any- 
time she cruised in normal space, 
but the ports and observation win- 
dows were closed now, for there 
was nothing to see. The ship was 
surrounded by blackness, the im- 
penetrable, unknowable blackness, 
of hyperspace, but this black empti- 
ness did not frighten the passen- 
gers because they never bothered 
to think about it. 

But the builders of the ship had 
designed it so that even the simple 
pleasure of looking at a friendly 
sky should not be denied its pas- 
sengers. An artificial day and 
night of the appropriate length was 
maintained by the dimming and 
brightening of lights, and the 
main lounges w*ere bounded with 
special walls which looked like 
windows, through which could be 
glimpsed bright summer daj^s, 
fleecy clouds drifting over a blue 
sky, and, in the evenings, soft star- 
light. 

T7VERY passenger should have 
■*-' been soothed into contentment 
by these devices, but by the end of 
the first week, Burl Jasperson was 
restless. 

He hated to sit still, and the 
hours and the days seemed endless. 
His bald head and portly body 
were a familiar sight as he roamed 
the ship, inspecting every detail as 
though it were his personal respon- 



sibility. Once a day he called on 
Captain Evans to check on the 
progress of the Star Lord, once a 
day he chafed under the cold cour- 
tesy of the Captain’s manner, and 
then wandered on. In his jacket 
he wore his pocket recorder, and 
he was momentarily cheered when- 
ever he found an excuse for making 
a memorandum: 

“Chairs in lounge should be two 
centimeters lower. Sell Deutonium 
shares. How about monogrammed 
linens for the first cabins? Install 
gymnasium?” 

As he walked, he murmured 
these thoughts to his recorder, and 
each night his meek and colorless 
secretary sat up late to transcribe 
them into the locked notebook 
which was his special charge, after 
Jasperson had taken his sleeping 
pills and crawled into bed. 

On the evening of the eighth 
night out, Burl Jasperson wander- 
ed into the Bar, and drummed his 
pudgy fingers on the table as he 
waited to give his order. 

“A glass of ice water, and a Moon 
Fizz. And be sure you make it 
with genuine absinthe. You fel- 
lows seem to think you can get 
away with making it with ’arak, 
and your customers won’t know 
the difference. Well, just remem- 
ber I’m one customer that does, 
and I want real absinthe.” 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Jasperson,” said 
the Bar steward. 
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Turning restlessly in his chair, 
Burl let his eyes stop on the white- 
haired old gentleman beside him, 
happily consuming a brandy and 
soda. After a moment’s inspection, 
he stuck out his hand confidently. 

“My name’s Jasperson. Every- 
thing all right? Enjoying the trip?” 
The pink skin wrinkled in amuse- 
ment. 

“I am Wilson Larrabee. Every- 
thing’s fine, thank you, except that 
the ship is almost too luxurious for 
a man of my background. A pro- 
fessor’s salary does not often per- 
mit him indulgences of this kind.” 
“You a professor? Of what?” 
“Various things at various times. 
Philosophy, physics, Elizabethan 
drama, history of science — ” 
“Myself, I never could under- 
stand why a sensible man would 
go into that business. No money. 
No prestige. Never doing any- 
thing, just reading and thinking.” 
“Every man to his taste,” said 
Larrabee. 

“Yes, within limits. ' But the 
things some of you professors think 
up! Most of the ideas do more 
harm than good, scaring people 
to death, hurting business. You’d 
think they ought to have more 
sense of responsibility!” 

He tasted his drink, then nod- 
ded knowingly at the bartender. 
“This is something like! Real ab- 
sinthe.” 

Professor Larrabee studied his 



companion. “I can hardly suppose, 
Mr. Jasperson, that you hold pro- 
fessors responsible for all the ills 
of the world. And yet you seem 
disturbed. Did you have some- 
thing in particular in mind?” 

“Yes. The Thakura Ripples!” 

A musement vanished from 
the professor’s eyes. “What 
about them?” 

“Why are people so afraid of 
them? As far as I can see, they’re 
just a piece of nonsense thought 
up by a dreamy-eyed physics pro- 
fessor, and he hypnotized people 
into believing in them. But as I 
was telling Captain Evans last 
night, they’ve never been seen, nev- 
er been measured, and there’s noth- 
ing at all to prove that they have 
any existence outside the mind of 
a madman. And yet people are 
afraid of them!” 

“And just what are the Thakura 
Ripples?” said Alan Chase, draw- 
ing up a chair. “Waiter, I’ll have 
a spacecap.” , 

“Feeling a little better tonight, 
Alan?” asked his friend. 

“Some, thanks. I just had a 
Checkup from Dr. Willoughby, and 
he thinks I’m more than holding my 
own. Now go on about the Ripples. 
Where are they? What do they do?” 
“Suit yourself,” Jasperson mut- 
tered. “If you want to tell ghost 
stories, go ahead.”. 

“Thank you. The Thakura Rip- 
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pies, my boy, are an unexplained 
phenomenon of hyperspace. We do 
not know what they are — only that 
they are dangerous.” 

“But I thought that space was 
entirely uniform?” 

“Alas, no. Not even normal 
space can be called uniform. It has 
been known for a long time that 
variations exist in the density of 
the interstellar gases. Just why 
they occur, what pattern they fol- 
low, if any, was for many years 
one of the major unsolved problems 
confronting astronomers and physi- 
cists. Then they learned that 
these variations in density of the 
interstellar gases were directly con- 
nected with the development of 
the successive ice ages on the earth, 
and eventually a study of the col- 
lisions and interactions of the var- 
ious light forces from the stars in 
the galaxy made the pattern clear. 
We know, now, that the variations 
occur only in a certain band of 
space. They may occur at any 
given place within that band, but 
their position is constantly shift- 
ing and unpredictable.” 

“Now you see it, now you 
don’t?” said Alan. 

“Exactly. Now it was Thakura’s 
theory that the Ripples are an an- 
alogous band of mysterious forces 
existing in hyperspace. They may 
be tangible barriers, they may 
be force barriers, we do not know. 
But a ship entering this lane may 



go through it without damage, and 
by pure chance take a course which 
misses all these bumps in space. Or, 
by going slowly and using his in- 
struments to feel his way, a navi- 
gator can often sense them ahead, 
and if he is skillful he may be able 
to dodge them. But if, in some 
terrible moment, he smashes head- 
on against the Thakura Ripples, 
the conversion Piles which power 
his ship are immediately , affected. 
They begin to heat, perhaps to heat 
irreversibly, and if they get out of 
control, they may vaporize. In the 
last fifty years at least five ships 
have vanished in this region, and it 
was Thakura’s belief that they were 
disintegrated on the Ripples.” 

“But there isn’t any evidence!” 
Jasperson exploded. 

“Isn’t a demolished space ship 
evidence?” 

“No! It’s evidence that some- 
thing went wrong, certainly, but it 
doesn’t tell us what went wrong. 
I’m not an unreasonable man, pro- 
fessor, I’m a hardheaded business 
man, and I like to deal with facts.” 

“I don’t have an intimate knowl- 
edge of these matters, of course,” 
said Larrabee, “but it was my im- 
pression that in the past fifty years 
since travel in hyperspace became 
common, several ships have been 
unaccountably lost.” 

“Your first figure was right. Five 
ships have been lost— that much 
is fact. Why they were lost is 
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still a question. It’s my consid- 
ered opinion that they were lost 
by human failure; the crewmen let 
the Piles get hot, and the ships 
were helpless. In the early days 
they had to get along with only 
one or two Piles, and if they went 
wrong the ship was done for. But 
we’ve changed all that. That’s 
why the Star Lord has twenty-four 
Piles. No matter what happens 
it’s impossibe that all of them 
should go bad at once. She can 
ditch the dangerous Piles and still 
always have power enough left to 
make port. One thing is certain, this 
ship will never be wrecked on the 
Ripples of a mad scientist’s imag- 
ination! A phenomenon like the 
Ripples, is impossible. If it exist- 
ed, we’d have had some proof of it 
many years ago.” 

“But surely you don’t mean to 
imply that if we don’t know a fact, 
it is therefore impossible?” 

“Not at all. But you know 
yourself, Professor Larrabee — 
you’re an educated man — that by 
this time our physicists understand 
the universe completely, from A to 
Z. There are no unexplained 
phenomena. Thakura is shut up 
in a madhouse now. In my opin- 
ion, he was already insane when he 
published his theory.” 

Larrabee was nodding, thought- 
fully. “I wonder what makes you 
so certain of your theory?” 

“What theory? I never deal in 



theories. I’m talking fact.” 

“Your theory that we have un- 
veiled all the mystery of the uni- 
verse; how do you know? Every 
now and then, of course, man lives 
through a century of such amazing 
progress that he concludes that 
nothing remains to be learned. 
But how can he ever be certain?” 
“But we are certain! Most physi- 
cists are in agreement now that 
there hasn’t been one single unex- 
plained physical aberration in the 
past century!” 

“Most physicists except Tha- 
kura, you mean?” 

“But Thakura is insane! We un- 
derstand all the physical phenom- 
ena of the universe.” 

“Except the Thakura Ripples?” 
Jasperson slammed down his 
glass and stood up, his face red and 
puffy. “Steward! More ice water! 
I’m getting tired of those words, 
professor. Do you think for one 
minute I’d have risked my life to 
come on this trip if I’d thought 
there was the slightest danger?” 
Alan looked up languidly. “You 
mean you wouldn’t mind sending 
a crew and passengers into danger 
— as long as you could take care 
to be safe yourself?” 

“Surely you’re not afraid, Mr. 
Jasperson?” said Larrabee. 

“No. What is there to be afraid 
of?” He gulped down his drink. 
“Nothing can wreck the Star 
Lord!” 
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\XT HEN Dr. Alan Chase woke 
’ ’ up next morning and glanced 
at his wrist watch, he realized that 
the breakfast hour was nearly over. 
Professor Larrabee had already left 
the cabin. 

Alan was not hungry. It had been 
many months since he had really 
enjoyed an appetite for food, but 
he got up and began to dress, so 
that he could perform the duty of 
eating. But his clothes, he noticed, 
were beginning to fit a little more 
snugly. He fastened his belt at 
a new and previously unused notch, 
buttoned his jacket, and then per- 
formed the ritual he carried out 
every morning and every evening. 

Touching a facet in the ornamen- 
tation of his wrist watch, he walked 
about, geigering the room. Radia- 
tion normal, somewhat less than 
earth’s normal, in fact. The twen- 
ty-four Piles were well shielded, 
and if this continued, he should 
survive the journey in fair shape. 

At the door of the dining room 
he paused, for the entrance was 
blocked by Steward Davis and the 
young couple he had noticed the 
day they left Y-port. 

The tall young man with rum- 
pled black Lair was arguing, while 
the pretty girl clung to his arm and 
watched his face admiringly, as 
though he were the only man in 
the world. 

“But Steward,” said the young 
man, “Dorothy and I — that is, 
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Mrs. Hall and I — we felt sure we’d 
be able to have a table by our- 
selves. We don’t want to be un- 
reasonable, it’s only that this is our 
honeymoon, maybe the only time 
we’ll ever get to spend together, 
really, and we like to eat alone, to- 
gether, I mean. That’s the reason 
we chose the Star Lord, because the 
advertisements all talked about how 
big and roomy it was, and how it 
didn’t have to be so miserly with 
its space as they did in earlier 
ships. They said you could have 
privacy, and not have to crowd 
all together in one stuffy little 
cabin, the way they used to.” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Hall,” said the 
Steward crisply. “We are all proud 
of the spaciousness of our ship, but 
not even the Star Lord can provide 
separate tables for everybody who — 
Oh, good morning, Mr. Jasperson! 
Glad to see you, sir.” Turning his 
back on Tom, he smiled and bowed 
to the new arrival “Everything all 
right, sir?” 

“Good morning, Dr. Chase. No 
nightmares last night? ’Morning 
Davis. Tell that waiter of mine to 
be more particular about giving me 
plenty of ice water. I like plenty 
of water, and I like it cold.” 

“Sorry, sir. I’ll speak to him at 
once.” He bowed again as Jas- 
person strode on. 

“Then could we — ” Tom began. 
Davis whirled with an impatient 
frown. “What? Are you still 
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here? Surely I made it clear that 
there’s nothing I can do, Mr. 
Hall?” 

“But couldn’t you at least move 
us to another table?” 

“I regret that you are dissatis- 
fied with our arrangements. All 
table space was allocated before we 
took off from Y-port.” 

“But you’ve put us with such 
noisy people!” said Tom stubborn- 
ly. “They keep talking about 
how much money they made in 
deutonium, and they refer to us, 
right in front of us, as the babes in 
the woods. They may be rich, but 
they haven’t the manners of a six- 
year old. We can’t stay at that 
table.” 

“Mr. Hall, I can’t waste any 
more time with you. If all our 
passengers were to demand special 
privileges—” He shrugged hia 
shoulders. 

■pvOROTHY Hall whispered shy- 
' ly, “Ask him, then, what about 
that man?” and she nodded her 
head ‘slightly to the right. 

“'Yes,” said Tom. “You say 
there isn’t enough room, but what 
about that table over there? It’s 
made to seat two, and there’s just 
that one man who eats alone.” 
Davis glanced over. “Oh, yes. 
But that’s Mr. Jasperson! He likes 
to be by himself.” 

“Who’s Mr, Jasperson?” 

“A very important man.” 



“And I’m not?” 

Alan broke in. “Excuse me, Mr. 
Hall. I am Dr. Chase. Won’t you 
join my table? Three of the peo- 
ple assigned places there are Al- 
mazanians, a diplomatic mission, I 
think, and they naturally prefer 
to have their own cuisine in their 
own cabins, so we have room for 
three more.” 

“How about it, Steward,” said 
Tom. “Any objections?” 

Shrugging his shoulders, Davis 
strolled away. 

Tom glared at the retreating 
back. “That guy has the face of 
a murderer. He can’t be decent 
to anybody with less than a mil- 
lion credits.” 

Dorothy laughed. “Never mind, 
Tom. Someday you’ll be the most 
famous lawyer in the Interstellar 
courts, and maybe you’ll get a 
chance to prosecute him for arson 
or treason.” 

Alan led them to the rear of 
the dining room, where his two ta- 
ble companions were finishing the 
last sips of their coffee, and light- 
ing the first cigarette of the morn- 
ing. 

“Miss Taganova, may I present 
Tom and Dorothy Hall, who would 
like to share our table.” 

Tanya lifted her beautiful au- 
hiirn head and smiled a welcome. 
Professor Larrabee stood up, his 
pink cheeks crinkling with pleas- 
ure as he shook hands with Tom. 
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“Young people make the best 
companions,” he said, “especially 
on long journeys.” 

Alan sat down and reached for 
the vitamin dispenser. “These par- 
ticular young people want privacy. 
They’re on their honeymoon, and 
would hardly shed a tear if all the 
rest of the world suddenly ceased 
to exist.” 

“It’s not quite like that, Dr. 
Chase,” said Tom, his face redden- 
ing, “but those people at our other 
table were just out of our class, 
one way or another. The men talk- 
ed all the time about their bank 
accounts, and the women clawed at 
each other about which one had 
the biggest house, and the biggest 
pearls and diamonds and emeralds, 
until we began to feel smothered in 
a blanket of credits and diamonds.” 
“Credits and diamonds must be 
very nice things to have,” said 
Tanya. “I’ve never managed to 
collect many of either.” 

“I’ve nothing against them in 
themselves,” said Tom, “but right 
now they don’t seem to mat- 
ter very much. We had to wait five 
long years to be married, five years 
for me to finish my law training, 
and for Dorothy to wear out her 
family’s opposition. They didn’t 
want her to throw herself away on 
a penniless lawyer.” 

“As if I were a child who didn’t 
know her own mind,” said Doro- 
thy. “Well, I wanted Tom, pen- 
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niless or not; and anyway, in a 
few years he’s going to be the finest 
lawyer in the Interstellar Courts.” 

“I hope you’ll always be as hap- 
py as you are now, children.” The 
professor’s eyes were misty as he 
stood up. “Come, Miss Tanya. 
Take a stroll with me, and bring 
back to an old man a brief illu- 
sion of youth.” 

“But you’ll never be old!” she 
said affectionately. “You’re still 
the most fascinating man on the 
ship.” 

Like every other man in the 
room, Alan watched with envious 
eyes as Tanya took the professor’s 
arm and sauntered to the door, the 
heavy taffeta skirts of her pearl- 
gray gown swishing and rustling as 
she walked. 

VTT ITHIN the sealed hulk of 
' ’ the Star Lord the twenty- 
four Piles silently did their work, 
out of sight, out of the thoughts 
of the passengers. Driving the ship 
through the unknowable infinities 
of hyperspace, they held her quiet, 
steady, seemingly without mo- 
tion. They behaved as they were 
intended to, their temperatures re- 
mained docilely within the normal 
limits of safety, and the ship sped 
on. 

The technicians and maintenance 
men, the navigators, the nucleonics 
men, all kept aloof from the social 
eddies frothing at the center of the 
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ship. They lived in another world, 
a world of leashed power, in which 
the trivial pursuits of the passen- 
gers were as irrelevant as the twit- 
terings of birds. 

In the central tiers occupied by 
the passengers, each morning the 
walls of the lounges and dining 
rooms resumed their daily routine 
of simulating the panorama of 
earth’s day. Lights glowed into a 
clear sunrise, brightened into a 
sunny sky across which light clouds 
scudded. 

Children played in the nurseries, 
grownups idled through the hours, 
eating the delicious food, taking a 
dip in the priceless pool, attending 
the stereodrams, and playing games. 
At the cocktail hour, the orches- 
tra played jaunty tunes, old-fash- 
ioned polkas, waltzes, mazurkas; 
at dinner, it shifted to slower, 
muted melodies, suitable back- 
ground for high feminine voices, 
deep male laughter, and the heavy 
drone of talk. 

In the walls, the sun set, twi- 
light crept in, and the stars came 
out. After the stars had been ad- 
vancing for several hours, people 
finished their dancing and card 
games, walked out of the theaters, 
had a final drink at the Bar, paused 
at the bulletin board which detail- 
ed the ship’s daily progress, and 
went to bed. 

Dr. Alan Chase followed his own 
routine. Each morning and each 



evening he geigered his cabin and 
found the radiation still below the 
earth normal. He was surprised 
to find that he was holding his 
own, physically, instead of becom- 
ing progressively weaker, as he had 
expected, and he- 1 began to feel 
hopeful that he might quickly re- 
gain his health on the inert atmos- 
phere of Almazin III. He was not 
strong enough, however, to take 
part in the active games of the 
passengers, and had not enough 
energy to try to make friends, ex- 
cept for the people at his dining 
table — particularly Tanya. 

Of all the lovely women on 
board, he thought Tanya Taganova 
the loveliest. He knew he was not 
alone in this, for the arresting 
planes of her face, the dramatic col- 
or of her rustling taffeta gowns, at- 
tracted many followers. He would 
sit in the lounge at night and watch 
her dancing, and then realize, sud- 
denly, that she had disappeared, 
long before the evening was over. 
She was an elusive creature, as un- 
predictable as a butterfly. 

Wandering listlessly about the 
ship, one afternoon he stepped 
through the open door of the Li- 
brary. In the almost empty room 
he saw the auburn head of Tanya, 
bent over so as to hide her face 
and show him only her glowing 
hair. She raised her head as he 
approached. 

“Are you looking for a book, Dr. 
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Chase?” 

“No, I just wondered what was 
interesting you so much.” 

S HE shifted her seat, to let him 
see a large sheet of rough 
drawing paper covered with a chalk 
sketch of a desolate gray marsh 
over which green waves swirled 
from the sea, behind them loom- 
ed rose-colored granite hills. 

“I’m a scene designer, you know. 
But at home, somehow, I never 
have time to myself. People will 
never believe I’m serious, and when 
I want to get some real work -done, 
I run away on a trip, by myself. 
Right now I’m sketching out a set 
for a new stereodrama. we’re stag- 
ing next autumn. This particular 
one is for a melancholy suicide on 
Venus. I’ve several more here.” She 
pointed to a scattered heap of draw- 
ings. 

The soft chime of the library tele- 
phone interrupted them. Tanya 
rose and moved to the desk. 

“Yes? Not now, youngster. I’m 
working. Yes, maybe tomorrow.” 
Alan had been examining her 
drawings. “Is this what you do 
during the hours when you disap- 
pear?”. 

“Usually. Sometimes I drop in- 
to the playroom to chat with the 
children. They’re more interest- 
ing than their parents, for the most 
part, and nobody ever seems to pay 
much attention to them.” 



“But do you have to work at 
night, too? When you disappear 
in the middle of the evening, ev- 
erybody misses you. The men all 
watch for you to come back, their 
wives sigh with relief, and old 
man Jasperson toddles around and 
searches the dance floor and bleats, 
‘Where’s Miss Tanya? She was 
here just a little while ago, and 
now I can’t find her anywhere!’” 

“I know. But one dance an 
evening with him is about all I 
can stand. I don’t really like the 
man.” 

“But why? He’s a little stupid, 
but he seems a harmless sort of 
duck. In a financial deal, of course, 
I can see that he’d be sharp and 
ruthless — ithat’s how men like him 
become millionaires — but he can’t 
knife anybody on shipboard.” 

Tanya slashed a heavy black 
line across her drawing, bearing 
down so hard that she broke the 
chalk, and threw the pieces to the 
floor. 

“He’s a coward! Haven’t you 
ever noticed the way he bullies the 
waiters? How he patronizes Pro- 
fessor Larrabee, and ignores the 
young Halls? And to hear him tell 
it, you’d think only his advice 
makes it possible for Captain Ev- 
ans to run the ship! I’m afraid of 
men like that. They’re cowardly 
and boastful, and in a crisis they 
are dangerous!” 

“What an outburst over a fat 
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little bald-headed man! Aren’t 
you letting your dramatic sense 
run away with you?” 

Laughing, Tanya picked up her 
chalk and resumed sketching. 
“Probably, but after all, I earn my 
living with my imagination.” 

“Then you aren’t just a rich 
young woman dabbling in the the- 
ater?” 

“No indeed. If you could see 
my bank account! No, I’m going 
to Almazin III to make authentic 
sketches of the landscape. We may 
do a show set in that locale, next 
year.” 

“I wish I could see some of the 
shows you stage.” 

“When we get home, I’ll send 
you a pass.” 

We did not answer. Suddenly 
the melancholy Venusian scene she 
was creating depressed him, as if 
it had been a reflection of his own 
barren life. 

“Or don’t you like the theater, 
Dr. Chase?” 

“It’s not that,” he said hastily. 
“Only — ” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Something about this ship, 
I suppose. Home seems so very 
far away.” 

“Have' you felt that too? I’ve 
had the feeling, sometimes, that 
earth isn’t there any more, and 
that this ship is the only reality.” 

T)Y the end of the third week out, 
Burl Jasperson was afflicted 



by an almost intolerable tension. 
He prowled the ship like a tiger, 
for he could think of nothing more 
to do. For the moment there were 
no more improvements to suggest 
to the Star Line, no more brilliant 
financial deals to execute, and each 
empty minute seemed to swell into 
an endless hour. He tried to relax 
by viewing the dramas on the ster- 
eoscreen, but he was always too un- 
easy to sit through an entire per- 
formance, and would leave in the 
middle to resume his pacing of the 
corridors. 

At his private table in the dining 
room he stared at the empty chair 
across from him, munching his 
food mechanically, seething with 
unrest. He could see Tanya’s 
gleaming head across the room, with 
Alan Chase’s beside her, and he 
tortured himself with imagining 
the light laughter, the friendly talk 
which must be taking place there. 
Never, before this trip, had he been 
made to feel so unnecessary, so 
much an outsider. Wasn’t he a lord 
of finance, a master of industry, 
the kind of a man to be respected 
and admired? Of course, less suc- 
cessful men called him ruthless, he 
realized, but he was not ruthless — 
only realistic. He was an able 
man, and if he expected people in 
general to take orders from him, it 
was only becayse he was more in- 
telligent and more capable than' 
the people to whom he gave his 
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orders. Nothing wrong with that. 

But these miserable empty days 
were beginning to frighten him. He 
felt lost. The ship ran by herself, 
without needing his help, and there 
was no doubt at all that she would 
win the Blue Ribbon. Although he 
questioned Captain Evans sharply, 
and checked every day on the mi- 
nutest data of the voyage, so far 
he had found nothing to criticize — 
except the coldness of Josiah Ev- 
ans’ manner. 

He ground his teeth through a 
stalk of celery in a vicious bite. 
After all, wasn’t he Chairman of 
the board of directors of the Star 
Line? Wasn’t it his right, even 
his duty, to make sure that every- 
thing was going well? 

The crowd of diners had grown 
thin, now, and he could see clearly 
the little group at Tanya’s table. 
They were laughing, and he could 
see the delightful animation which 
always disappeared whenever he 
tried to talk to her. 

Steward Davis sidled up, a def- 
erential smile on his long face. 

“Is everything all right, Mr. Jas- 
person?” 

“Urn.” 

“Looks like we’ll get the Blue 
Ribbon this trip, doesn’t it, sir?” 

“Urn.” 

“If you should ever want any 
special dishes, sir, any little delica- 
cies not available to everyone, I 
should be glad to speak to the 



chef.” 

Jasperson pushed his plate away. 
“I’ll remember, Davis.” Throwing 
down his napkin he stood up. His 
waiter came running. 

“Dessert, sir?” 



VW ITHOUT answering, he 

’ ’ strode across the room, 
trying to compose his mouth into 
a smile as he reached his goal. 

“Miss Taganova, would you care 
to join me in the bar for a drink?” 

They all looked up at him in as- 
tonishment. 

“But I’ve just finished dinner,” 
she said. 

He waited, uncertainly. At last 
Professor Larrabee pointed to the 
unoccupied chair. 

“Perhaps you’d care to join us, 



instead?” 

No one else spoke, and he sat 
down nervously. Conversation had 
stopped, and at last he broke out 
with explosive force. 

“I wish Captain Evans would 
speed up this ship. It feels as if 
we’d been on the way forever. And 
still three weeks to go!” 

“Do you find three weeks so 
long a time?” asked the professor. 

“It seems like eternity. I wish 
something would happen. Why 
can’t we have a little excitement?” 
“Couldn’t you find any more 
banks to break today?” Alan 
drawled. “No gambles on the 
stock exchange?” 
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The professor broke in soothing- 
ly. “Now, there : s an idea! You’re 
obviously a gambling man, a man 
of action. Do you play poker? 
Why don’t you get up a little game 
among your friends? That ought 
to provide you with excitement for 
one evening at least.” 

“Would you join the game?” 
“No. no, my dear Mr. Jasperson! 
You and I do not move in the same 
circles. I oonfess, I enjoy the de- 
lightful uncertainties of poker, but 
I could never afford to play for 
your stakes.” 

“Then we’ll make the stakes 
what you can afford. Each raise 
limited to five credits?” 

“In that case, I might consider 
it.” 

“You, Dr. Chase?” 

“Too exciting for an invalid, I’m 
afraid.” 

“You, Mr. Hall?” 

Tom squeezed Dorothy’s hand 
under the table. “No, thank you, 
Mr. Jasperson. My wife and I, 
we have other plans.” 

“If it’s money, young fellow, 
I’ll stake you, and you can have 
a year to pay me back.” 

Tom grinned. “You’re very' gen- 
erous. But what makes you so 
sure you’d be the winner?” 

• “I always win. Will you join 
the game, Miss Taganova?” 

He accepted her silent head- 
shake without protest. 

“Then I’ll try to round up two 



or three others. We don’t want a 
big crowd — too many people make 
me nervous. Perhaps Willoughby 
will play, and I’ll get Captain Ev- 
ans. He doesn’t like the game, but 
he’ll sit in if I insist. See you in 
my suite in half an hour.” 

/_ p'HE poker game had been in 
progress for more than an hour 
when Captain Evans entered the 
parlor. Frowning, Jasperson look- 
ed up. 

“You’re late, Josiah. I told you 
we’d begin at nine.” 

“Sorry, Burl. I was delayed.” 
Jasperson paused in the act of 
raking in the pot, and looked up 
sharply. 

“Anything wrong?” 

“No, all serene.” 

“Anything you need my advice 
on?” 

“No, just a routine conference 
with the navigator.” 

“Then pull up a chair and get 
in the game.” 

Nearly half the chips were piled 
in front of Jasperson, and across 
from him a modest heap sat before 
the professer. At his right the 
baggy-eyed only son of a deutoni- 
um millionaire fingered his dwin- 
dling pile indifferently, and on his' 
left Dr. Willoughby stared unbe- 
lievingly at his few remaining chips, 
three blues and a couple of whites. 

“I’ll just watch,” said the Cap- 
tain. “You know I’m not much of 
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a gambler. Chess is my game.” 

“Oh, come on, Josiah. I insist 
that you play. Prove that you’ve 
got red blood in your veins.” 

Evans hesitated, but remained 
standing. “I’d rather just look 
on.” 

“Now look here, Captain. Does- 
n’t the Star Line always try to 
please its passengers? Well, I’m 
a passenger. Or is it just your 
native caution that makes you 
afraid Of losing?” His laugh did 
not entirely disguise the irritation 
in his voice. 

“All right, anything to oblige,” 
said Evans wearily, pulling up a 
chair. “What stakes are you play- 
ing for?” 

The Captain lost, slowly and 
steadily. Mechanically he went 
through the motions of dealing, dis- 
carding, drawing, and betting, but 
it was obvious that his mind was 
not on the game. Jasperson rarely 
lost a hand, if he had stayed at all, 
while Professor Larrabee’s luck 
was unpredictable, the pile of chips 
before him fluctuating, .growing or 
diminishing with startling swift- 
ness. 

They were interrupted once when 
a waiter came in with a tray of 
bottles and glasses. The Cap- 
tain refused. 

“But one drink won’t do you 
any harm,” said Jasperson. 

“I never drink in space. For 
one thing, the rules of the Star 
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Line explicitly forbid it, as you 
should know.” 

“Yes, I helped make that rule. 
That means I can release you from 
it.” 

But Evans was firm. “I never 
drink in space,” he repeated. “I’ll 
take two cards — no, make it three.” 

The professor surveyed his hand 
with his customary sprightly air. 

“I’ll play these,” he said. 

Jasperson discarded. “I’ll take 
one.” 

Captain Evans languidly opened 
the betting, but after the first 
round he dropped out, and only 
Jasperson and the professor re- 
mained. Each raised the other 
persistently, and while Jasperson 
grew .more and more excited, the 
professor smiled as usual, his eyes 
glinting with amusement. 

“And another five,” said Lar- 
rabee. 

For the first time, Jasperson hes- 
itated. “You sure you mean it, 
professor? I kind of hate to clean 
you out, especially because I doubt 
if you can afford it.” 

“Suppose you let me be the judge 
of what is, after all, a private mat- 
ter?” 

“All right, it’s you that will go 
bankrupt, not me. And another 
five.” 

“See you, and raise you five!” 

J ASPERSON sat back and pon- 
dered, his cold eyes calculating. 
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“Now let’s review the situation, 
just among friends. The pro- 
fessor’s a smart man, and he isn’t 
rich. He saw me draw one card, 
so he can make a pretty good guess 
what I probably hold, if I drew 
the right card, but he’s playing a 
pat hand, and playing as if he 
meant it. Well, I’ve put a lot of 
credits in that pot, but I never did 
believe in throwing good money 
after bad, even in a friendly game. 
I quit.” 

“What? You mean you’re going 
to drop out without even seeing 
me ? ” 

“I know when I’m licked. Five 
credits is five credits, even to me.” 
He threw down his cards and 
reached to gather in the deck. 

Slowly Professor Larrabee raked 
in the chips, as Jasperson went on 
complacently. 

“That’s the only principle a 
practical man can work on. Know 
when you’re licked. Get all the 
facts, analyze all the data, and then 
act on the logical conclusion, no 
matter how much you may hate to. 
It was clear to me that you must 
have drawn a pat flush that would 
top my straight, so I simply de- 
cided not to waste any more 
money.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Jasperson. I 
appreciate the gift.” 

“It was no gift. You had me 
beat.” 

“Did I? Only if you had all the 



facts, only if you analyzed all the 
data, and only if you reached the* 
correct conclusion. Perhaps you 
ought to see what I held.” 

Deliberately he turned over his 
hand and spread the cards. 

Jasperson jumped to his feet in 
a rage. “But that’s a handful of 
junk! Not even a pair! You held 
a bust, and I had you beat!” 
“Certainly. But you didn’t 
know it. Without all the facts, 
you acted on a faulty conclusion.” 
Breathing noisily, his plump face 
flushed, Jasperson smashed his fist 
into his pile of chips and scattered 
them to the floor. 

“A pure bluff! I hate bluffing!” 
“Then you miss a great deal of 
fun in life,” said Larrabee calmly. 
“I find it dull just to analyze data 
and then bet on a sure thing. I 
like a little excitement.” 

Slowly the financier sank back 
into his chair. He gulped in a large 
breath of air and tried to steady 
himself, a sickly smile around his 
mouth. 

“Excuse me, Professor. But you 
took me by surprise.” Hands 
trembling, he began to shuffle the 
deck. 

There was a knock at the door, 
and a crewman entered. 

“What is it, Stacey?” said Cap- 
tain Evans. 

“Chief Wyman is waiting to see 
you in your quarters, sir.” 

With a sigh of relief, the Cap- 
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tain turned in bis few chips. “Time 
for me to quit, anyway.” 

His face still red, Jasperson look- 
ed up hopefully. “Shall I come 
with you? Any way I can be of 
use?” 

“No thank you, Burl. I’ll leave 
you to your little game.” 

TN the Captain’s quarters, Chief 
Wyman was pacing the floor. 
“Sir!” he burst out. “This is it! 
We’ve hit the Thakura Ripples!” 
“Impossible, Wyman! It’s too 
soon. What’s happened?” 

“You told me to report as soon 
as we ran across anything suspi- 
cious, sir. Well, look what our 
screen has been picking up.” 

He handed over a plastic record 
tape, perforated by minute notches 
which outlined an unsystematic, 
jagged line of peaks and hollows. 

“We’ve been getting this stuff 
all evening.” 

“Doesn’t seem to mean anything. 
It doesn’t show any sort of pat- 
tern.” 

“No, sir, and it may not mean 
anything, but it’s different from 
what we’ve been getting up till 
now. And then another thing. It’s 
probably not serious, but the num- 
ber ten Pile has started to heat.” 
“Begun to heat? What’s wrong 
with Pile Ten? One of your men 
been getting careless?” 

“I’m positive not, sir. I have 
complete confidence in all of 



them.” 

Captain Evans studied the rec- 
ord tape, a worried frown on his 
forehead. 

“It’s just possible, I suppose, that 
the Ripples — Is Pile Ten heating 
fast?” 

“No, sir. It’s still below the 
critical level, and of course we’re 
putting in dampers.” 

“I wish we knew something def- 
inite about the Thakura Ripples,” 
the Captain burst out, “what they 
are, what they do, what they look 
like, and how they affect our atomic 
Piles! If only Thakura were still 
a sane man, and could finish up 
his calculations! ” 

“Maybe Thakura was crazy to 
start with,” said Chief Wyman, “or 
maybe the Ripples drove him 
crazy. I don’t know. But I do 
know Pile Ten is heating.” 

“Well, keep watching it. Double 
the checks on the other Piles, and 
let me know of even the slightest 
rise.” 

As soon as the door had closed, 
Evans opened the desk panel and 
buzzed Operations. 

“Pilot Thayer? Captain Evans 
here. I am about to give you an 
order. As soon as you have exe- 
cuted it, come at once to my cabin, 
and bring Navigator Smith with 
you. Here it comes. Reduce speed 
immediately, repeat immediately, 
to one-half, repeat one-half. That’s 
all.” 
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^TOBODY felt the alteration in 
^ the progress of the Star Lord. 
Within the metal casing of the ship 
nothing was changed. The sunny 
scenes in the walls were just as 
■bright, and the synthetic light of 
the slowly moving stars at night 
was just as soothing. For the pas- 
sengers, the black menace outside 
the ship did not exist. Because 
change of speed cannot be felt in 
hyperspace, they had no way of 
realizing that the Star Lord had 
slackened her pace and was feeling 
her way cautiously as a blind man 
to avoid the ominous barriers of 
the Thakura Ripples. 

On their way to their cabins that 
night, there were a few people who 
noticed that the bulletin which de- 
tailed the day’s run had not been 
posted on the board, but they won- 
dered only for a moment why it 
had been omitted, and then forgot 
the matter. 

Going in to breakfast next morn- 
ing, Burl Jasperson stopped to read 
the bulletin as usual, to find how 
many light years distance had been 
put behind him in this interminable 
journey, and he clenched his fist at 
finding a blank board before him. 

Abruptly turning his back on 
the dining room, he proceeded 
straight to the Captain’s quarters, 
where Stacey stopped him in the 
anteroom. 

“Where’s Captain Evans?” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Jasperson. The 



Captain left orders he was not to 
be disturbed.” 

“He’ll see me. Let him know 
I’m here.” 

“I’m sorry, sir. My orders were, 
nobody was to be admitted. He 
was very specific.” 

Stacey did not budge, but the 
.inner door swung open and the 
Captain’s tired face peered out. 

“You have a very penetrating 
voice, Burl. I suppose you might 
as well come in. It’s all right, 
Stacey. Stand by.” 

He moved to let Jasperson en- 
ter, and closed the door. 

About the desk sat Chief En- 
gineer Wyman, Chief Pilot Thayer, 
and Chief Navigator Smith, all 
studying a chart laid out before 
them, and making computations. 
They looked up at the interrup- 
tion. 

“What’s going on here?” said 
Jasperson. “If you’re having a 
conference of some kind, I should 
be in on it.” 

“Just routine work, Burl. What 
is it you want?” 

“Somebody is getting careless. 
The bulletin of yesterday’s run has 
not been posted. It’s little things 
like that that make all the differ- 
ence in the reputation of a ship- 
ping line. Somebody ought to be 
reprimanded. What was the day’s 
run, by the way? Well, speak up, 
Josiah! I’m waiting.” 

Evans reached for a sheet of 
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paper from the desk and silently 
handed it across. Jasperson look- 
ed at the figures, frowned, and 
spoke angrily. 

“Have your computers broken 
down, Captain Evans? Or is this 
a joke? Why, that’s only about 
two-thirds our usual distance. At 
this rate it will take us from now 
to eternity to arrive.” 

“You’d better sit down, Burl.” 
The Captain looked steadily at 
him. “Those figures explain why 
I ordered that the bulletin was not 
to be posted. Not one passenger 
out of a hundred would have no- 
ticed much change in the figures, 
but I do not want to alarm even 
that one in a hundred. I have or- 
dered the ship to proceed at half- 
speed.” 

“What? Have you lost your 
■mind?” 

“We are approaching the Tha- 
kura Ripples. It just isn’t safe to 
go any faster.” 

Expelling a long breath, Jasper- 
son spoke more calmly. 

“That means we’ll be late in 
reaching Almazin III?” 

“Three or four days, perhaps, 
not more. Eventually we’ll get 
through this danger zone, and then 
we can resume speed.” 

“But we can’t be late, Captain 
Evans! Surely you haven’t for- 
gotten that we’re out after the Blue 
Ribbon? The Light Line’s ships 
have made it in forty-three days, 



and we’ve got to do it in forty-two 
or less. This trip is a matter of 
prime importance to the Star Line, 
and a delay of even three days 
would keep us from breaking the 
record. I thought you understood 
all that?” 

S IGHING, the Captain shook 
his head. “I know all that. 
But we are in dangerous regions, 
and I can’t risk my ship just for a 
piece of silk! Last night Pile Ten 
started heating. It’s still hot, and 
we may have to expel it. I hadn’t 
expected to reach the Ripples so 
soon, and had even hoped we could 
avoid them entirely, but evidently 
the limits of the band haven’t been 
charted very accurately. The only 
safe thing is to go slow.” 

“But the Ripples are imaginary! 
Why do you think we’ve hit 
them?” 

“There’s the number Ten Pile.” 
“But why should only that one 
out of the twenty-four be affected? 
And even if it is heating, that’s no 
good reason for slackening speed.” 
Captain Evans glared back at 
the plump little man, then his eyes 
wavered, and his fingers fiddled un- 
certainly with the papers on his 
desk. His chief officers were 
watching him intently. At last 
he straightened his shoulders and 
spoke sternly. 

“Mr. Jasperson. Surely it will 
not be necessary to remind you 
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that I am the Captain of this ship. 
I am in sole command. Is that 
correct?” 

“Yes, but — ” 

“Would you seriously advise me 
to go contrary to my own knowl- 
edge, my own instinct? To run 
this ship into an area of danger, 
to risk the lives of the passengers, 
all for a piece of ribbon? Would 
you want to take the responsibility 
of giving me such an order, even 
if I should agree?” 

As Jasperson looked around at 
the watchful faces of the Engineer, 
the Pilot, and the Navigator, some 
of the belligerence left his voice. 

“Certainly not, Josiah! And any- 
way, it’s not your knowledge I’m 
quarreling with. If you 'run the 
ship according to the facts, you’ll 
do all right. It’s when you let 
your judgment be influenced by 
your imagination that I object. But 
by all means, do as you think best. 
When the Star Line loses confi- 
dence in its Captains, they replace 
them. I’ll look in again, if I may, 
later in the day.” 

When the door had closed be- 
hind him, Pilot Thayer shook his 
head wonderingly. “You’d think he 
ruled the universe ! ” 

“He’s a man of very limited im- 
agination,” said the Captain. “But 
never forget, he wields a great deal 
of power. Now, are your orders 
clear? Smith, you’ll continue your 
charting.” 



“I’m doing my best, Captain, 
but what am I charting? Some- 
times I wonder if maybe your 
friend Jasperson isn’t right. If the 
Ripples are imaginary, maybe I’m 
getting gray -hairs trying to make 
a map of something that isn’t 
there!” 

“Chart it anyway! We can’t 
take chances. Wyman, I’m not 
a bit satisfied with the way Pile 
Ten is behaving. It should have 
cooled to normal before now. 
Watch it. If we have to dump it, 
we want to act before it gets too 
hot. Anything else?” 

“One other thing, sir,” said En- 
gineer Wyman, pointing to the dia- 
gram of the ship which hung on the 
wall. “Pile Ten is located just 
below Lifeboat C, and the radiation 
index of Boat C is getting a little 
high.” 

“That’s bad. Well, keep shov- 
ing in the dampers, and keep me 
posted.” 

After they had gone, he sat for 
a while at his desk, studying the 
data on the papers before him. He 
paced the room for a few minutes, 
then paused to pick up the little 
red volume of Ley’s Space Ships. 
He had no need to open it. It fell 
open of itself at the well-read page, 
and his eyes rested for one rich mo- 
ment on the words: Captain: Josi- 
ah Evans. 

What name, he wondered, feeling 
almost physically sick with uncer- 
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taintv, what name would be print- 
ed in the next edition? 

npHE orchestra played melodi- 
ously at lunch time. The chef 
had produced delicacies even more 
delectable than usual, and at each 
table the waiters poured sparkling 
white wine into long-stemmed glass- 
es, while murmuring softly, “Com- 
pliments of the Captain!” 

“Is this a special occasion?” 
asked Tanya. 

“Not that I know of, miss.” 
“Every meal feels like a special 
occasion,” said Alan, “because I 
get to talk to you.” 

“Sh-h! Here come the Halls.” 
Tom and Dorothy flitted in to 
the table, hand in hand, still ab- 
sorbed in the wonder of being to- 
gether, scarcely aware of the world 
about them, then left, without fin- 
ishing their dessert. Alan and Tan- 
ya looked after them with affec- 
tionate amusement, but Professor 
Larrabee seemed withdrawn and a 
little sad, as though they evoked 
memories of a time now lost to him 
forever. 

“They make me fed so old!” 
said Tanya. 

“And lonely?” 

“Perhaps, a little. They seem so 
sure, somehow, that all the rest of 
their lives will be just as happy 
as this, always.” 

“And why not?” said Professor 
Larrabee. 



The orchestra swayed into a 
final soft chord, and immediately 
a voice spoke from a loudspeaker 
in the ceiling. 

“Ladies and gentlemen!” Con- 
versation stopped, the room became 
quiet. 

“Ladies and gentlemen. The cus- 
tomary lifeboat drill will be held 
this afternoon at 1600 hours. The 
attendance of all passengers is re- 
quested.” 

The voice stopped, the, orchestra 
resumed its playing, and the pas- 
sengers sipped their coffee. 

“I wonder why he said ‘custom- 
ary’?” said Tanya. “We’ve been 
out about three weeks, and this will 
be the first drill weVe had. Do 
you suppo.se something is wrong?” 

“I’m afraid your sense of , the 
dramatic gets the better of you,” 
said Alan. “What could be wrong 
with the Star Lord?” 

“Maybe her name,” murmured 
Professor Larrabee, and his eyes 
looked haunted. 

S OLITARY at his table, Burl 
Jasperson sipped at a glass of 
ice water as he pondered. For the 
first time in his life he was not 
quite sure what course to follow. 
He wanted that Blue Ribbon for 
the Star Line, and yet — he did 
not know what to do. While he 
listened to the announcement of 
the lifeboat drill, his lip twisted 
in contempt. Just like Josiah Ev- 
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ans, he thought, to be over-cau- 
tious and run the risk of starting 
a panic. 

Still thinking, he left the dining 
room and went to the main lounge 
to study the illuminated map of the 
ship. The three-dimensional pan- 
orama showed the slim and elegant 
body of the Star Lord, tapered like 
a silver spindle. Six small ships, 
three on each side of the long axis, 
each capable of carrying 250 peo- 
ple, were fastened into her hulk. 
Seemingly a part of the ship itself, 
their outer walls forming a part of 
the ship’s wall, they were designed 
to be detached at the touch of a 
button, and launched into space 
as free craft. 

When the warning bells rang, he 
joined the crowd of passengers who 
were assigned to Boat F, peered at 
the boat through the transparent 
panel, and listened attentively to 
the instructions. It was Steward 
Davis, he noted approvingly, who 
was in charge. 

“Passengers will file in through 
the usual port and walk to the 
farthest unoccupied seat, and 
buckle themselves into place. They 
have nothing further to do. Crew- 
men will take care of the mechanics 
of detaching and launching the 
boat. You will note that there 
are no separate cabins, only rows 
of seats as in the primitive air- 
planes, but you will find this no 
real discomfort, since the boat 



would undoubtedly be picked up 
after a very short interval by some 
alerted space liner.” 

Jasperson raised his voice above 
the crowd’s hum. 

“What about provisioning? Are 
the boats stocked on Y-port?” 
“No, Mr. Jasperson, except for 
food concentrates, and one air tank 
which is placed there for the great- 
er comfort of the crewmen who 
must go in to clean or to make 
minor adjustments. The boats are 
not fully provisioned until the need 
arises. After all, we don’t want 
to invite trouble, do we?” 

People laughed appreciatively. 
“No,”, he went on, “if there 
should be an emergency, we have 
specially trained crewmen whose 
job it is to stock reserves of air and 
water. They would go to work as 
automatically and efficiently as 
machines. Any other questions?” 
Jasperson lingered after the in- 
different crowd, to inspect the boat 
more closely, then slouched away. 

A LL that afternoon he prowled 
the ship, trying to make up his 
mind. He stopped now and then 
to question a business acquaint- 
ance, ask a journalist his opinion, 
and he quizzed Larrabee again, 
more sharply than before, about 
the hypothetical Ripples. He kept 
moving, and as he walked he cal- 
culated, bringing to bear all the 
power of a mind which he believed 
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to 'be logical, and which his finan- 
cial success had proved to be keen 
and intelligent. All his life he had 
trusted his judgment, and it had 
rarely failed him — barring acci- 
dents like that unfair poker game. 
At last, as the hours went on, his 
decision crystallized. He had made 
up his mind. 

At dinner he drank champagne 
in addition to his usual ice water, 
and only half heard the scraps of 
conversation in the dining room. 
There was to be a special masquer- 
ade dance, he gathered. People 
around him were excitedly planning 
the improvisation of costumes. He 
would not get himself up in any 
silly costume, he decided, but if 
his plans went well, he might look 
in later in the evening, on the 
chance to being allowed to glide 
over the waxed floor with the love- 
ly Tanya. 

After finishing his last drop of 
coffee he went directly to the cab- 
in of Captain Evans, who had just 
begun to eat his simple dinner. 

The Chairman of the board of 
directors pulled up a chair and sat 
down, without waiting to be asked. 

“Look here, Josdah, I want to 
talk to you. I’ve been thinking. 
I’m afraid I was too brusque this 
morning. That’s a bad habit of 
mine, and I want to apologize. But 
after all, we should not be quar- 
reling, for your interests and mine 
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are the same, as you surely real- 
ize.” 

Captain Evans pushed away his 
tray, lit a cigar, and puffed stolid- 
ly. “I realize that I must con- 
sider the safety of my passengers, 
if that’s what you mean.” 

“That’s included, of course.” 
Jasperson made his voice warm and 
persuasive, the voice that had 
swayed boards of directors, the 
voice that reassured hesitant bank- 
ers. 

“Passenger safety is always par- 
amount, of course, and I respect 
your attitude there. But in this 
particular case, isn’t it possible 
that you are being too cautious?” 
“But Burl! Can the Captain of 
a ship ever be too cautious? Think 
of his responsibility!” 

“His responsibility is very great, 
and I would never advise you, nor 
permit you, to shirk yours. But 
sometimes caution may cease to be 
a virtue. Think about this cau- 
tion of yours for a minute. Surely 
you believe that I would never 
urge you to do anything against 
the interests of the ship, or against 
your own conscience? Now you 
have an excellent mind — -logical, 
objective, clear. That was one rea- 
son we chose you for this place. Try 
to consider, for a moment, the bare 
possibility that your decision to 
reduce speed may not have been 
justified.” 
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L'' VANS was silent, and finally 
Burl asked, “How far did we 
get today?” 

“240 Light years.” 

“And if you decide to continue 
at that speed for five or six days, 
that means we’ll be approximately 
three days behind schedule in 
touching Aknazin III?” 

“About that.” 

“And that means we won’t break 
the record. Now consider the rea- 
son for this very unhappy situa- 
tion. Think about it with an open 
mind. You have one Pile heating 
— but has that never happened to 
a ship before, even in normal 
space? You and I both know it 
happens, and that ships have been 
lost because of a defective Pile. 
Logically, why shouldn’t this be 
just another such case? You say it 
is caused by the Ripples, but as 
man to man, what objective evi- 
dence can you bring forward to 
prove their existence? I’m not try- 
ing to browbeat you, you under- 
stand, but just to ask you to look 
at the matter carefully. You said 
yourself, this morning, that you 
hadn’t expected to be meeting the 
Ripples at this point — you had 
thought they occurred in a rather 
different area of hyperspace. Could- 
n’t that mean that they don’t real- 
ly exist, anywhere?” 

Captain Evans wiped his glis- 
tening forehead with his handker- 
chief. 



“Yes,” he said. “I was sur- 
prised. I’ll admit I didn’t expect 
them here. But there’s so much 
we don’t know about hyperspace!” 
“No, there’s so much we do 
know! Are you a child, to fancy 
there are goblins outside just be- 
cause it’s dark? There is a per- 
fectly rational, alternative explan- 
ation for the things that worry you. 
Why can’t you accept them?” 
Evans got up and began to pace 
the floor. “I guess I’m following a 
hunch.” 

“But would you make us lose 
the Blue Ribbon for a mere hunch? 
Don’t you trust your own objec- 
tive judgment?” 

Sweating heavily,- the Captain 
tried to stub out his cigar, but his 
hands were moist and his fingers 
trembled. 

“I don’t know!” he shouted. 
Then he went on, his voice low and 
tired. “You may be right, Burl. 
You may be right. We may not 
have bit the Ripples. The Ripples 
may not even exist, although some 
very competent spacemen and some 
very brilliant physicists are con- 
vinced they do. But how r can I 
judge? How can I be sure?” 
Jasperson leaned forward, intent 
as a cat on a bird. 

“None of the other Piles have 
started to heat? There’s nothing 
else to make you suspicious?” 
“Nothing except the space record 
tape ; and that makes no sense.” 
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“Exactly. Then why don’t you 
look at this situation as a hard- 
headed spaceman should, and order 
full speed ahead?” 

“Burl, there are fifteen hundred 
lives dependent on me. How can I 
take such a chance?” 

“It wouldn’t be a chance. And 
if by the one unlucky chance in 
ten million there should be trouble, 
you have ample lifeboat space for 
everyone. Isn’t it wrnrth the gam- 
ble?” 

“I don’t like gambling lives 
against a piece of blue silk rib- 
bon.” 

J ASPERSON sighed. “Come, 
Josiah, be reasonable. I would- 
n’t think of giving you an order, or 
trying to interfere with your de- 
cision in any way, but surely I 
may be ' allowed to help you to 
reach the correct decision? How 
will you feel when the Star Lord 
limps into port four or five days 
late, and you have to explain -to 
the Board that she was delayed 
because you were trying to dodge 
some non-existent Ripples. You 
are afraid! Change your frightened 
point of view, and that will make 
you change your orders and get 
us on the way once more, full 
speed! ” 

Muttering to himself, wiping his 
brow, Captain Evans walked 
around the little room, while Jas- 
person sat back and watched him 



with cold, intent eyes. Evans 
glanced once at the little red book, 
half covered with papers, and pain 
contorted his face. 

Suddenly he stepped to his desk 
and called Engineer Wyman. 

“What about that space tape, 
Wyman? Has Smith been able to 
detect any pattern in the impulses?” 
“No, sir. No pattern of any 
sort we can recognize, anyway.” 
“And what report on Pile Ten?” 
“Pile Ten is doing nicely, sir. 
Lost half a degree in the last hour. 
By tomorrow she ought to be back 
to normal limits.” 

Clicking the phone, Evans re- 
sumed his pacing in the heavy si- 
lence. At last he faced Jasperson 
and spread out his palms, his face 
gray as parchment. 

“All right, Burl. You’re prob- 
ably right. I won’t argue any 
longer.” 

“Good man! The Star Line will 
know how to appreciate your de- 
cision.” He hesitated, and asked, 
“You’ll agree, now, I didn’t push 
you into this? It’s your own free 
decision?” 

Calmly, Evans answered. “It 
is my own responsibility.” 

He buzzed Operations. 

“Wyman? Captain Evans speak- 
ing. Full speed ahead!” 

/^vN the dance floor late that 
’ v - night, a crooner in blue Ven- 
usian -mask and wig hummed the 
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melody while the orchestra wailed 
and zinged behind him. The lights 
had been dimmed to a purple mid- 
night, and shadowy couples flitted 
about the room, swaying, humming, 
laughing. Horned devils danced 
with angels, pirates and Roman 
senators guided in their, arms love- 
ly Cleopatras and sinuous mer- 
maids. Hunched over the little ta- 
bles, clinking glasses, grotesque 
silhouettes of Martians, Venusians, 
and Apollonians whispered inti- 
mately. 

The walls of the room displayed 
the evening stars of late summer, 
and, special event for a gala eve- 
ning, a fat yellow half moon sailed 
lazily in the sky. 

The Star Lord shuddered, brief- 
ly. Briefly the crooner’s voice 
wavered, the notes of the violins 
hesitated, but no one noticed. A 
second quiver of the ship, and 
the dancers paused to look at one 
another questioningly, then laugh- 
ed and danced on. 

Jasperson had been sitting beside 
the wall, vainly searching among 
the dancers for Tanya. He stood 
up, his forehead- suddenly wet with 
sweat. Plowing through the dan- 
cers and out of the door, in the 
corridor he ran into Steward Davis, 
gliding along on silent, slippered 
feet. 

“What was that, Davis?” 

“Don’t know, sir. Nothing ser- 
ious, or the alarm lights would be 



on.” 

“Come with me.” 

He flung open the door of the 
Captain’s cabin. It was empty. 
Stacey was not in the anteroom, 
and the inner cabin was silent. The 
water carafe had been turned over 
on the desk, and a few papers lay 
scattered on the floor. 

“They might be in Operations, 
sir.” 

“Show me the way!” They raced 
down the corridors, past the open 
door of the room where dancers 
still swayed and the orchestra still 
played. Through a hall, down an 
escalator, down, down, to the cen- 
ter of the ship. 

Jasperson paused. “You needn’t 
wait, Davis. But I may want you 
again. I’ll let you know.” 

Pushing aside the crewmen who 
stood guard at the door, he rush- 
ed into the room. 

“Josiah! What was that shock? 
I demand to know what’s happen- 
ed!” 

Evans threw him a glance of 
pure, intense hatred, and then re- 
sumed his questioning of Chief 
Wyman. 

“You say Number Ten just let 
go?” 

“Not exactly, sir. For a couple 
of hours or so after we resumed 
speed, it stayed steady. All of a 
sudden, it started to climb. They 
called me, but by the time I got 
there it was already at critical lev- 
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el. We put in more dampers, but 
it kept going up and up, and I 
thought it might vaporize any min- 
ute. I hadn’t any choice, sir. 
There wasn’t time to call you and 
get orders. I had to drop it.” 
“Certainly. I’m not criticizing 
you. But there’s one thing we 
hadn’t counted on. Chief Thayer 
says Pile Ten took lifeboat C along 
with it.” 

“But how could that happen?” 
“Boat C was just above, you re- 
member. The heat triggered the 
release mechanism, and the boat 
launched itself into space.” 

Jasperson interrupted, trying to 
speak calmly. “What’s. happened? 
Tell me what’s wrong?” 

“We’ve hit the imaginary Tha- 
kura Ripples,” .Evans said savage- 
ly, “and they’re tearing us apart!” 
The plump soft body of Burl 
Jasperson seemed to deflate. The 
truculence drained from his face, 
leaving his skin a dirty white as he 
whispered, “Then the Thakura Rip- 
ples are real? And we’re in dan- 
ger?” 

The Captain’s laugh was bitter. 
“What do you think? Don’t you 
want to give me the benefit of 
your advice now?” 

Again the door burst open, and 
a crewman ran in. 

“Captain Evans, sir. Piles Four- 
teen and Fifteen have started to 
heat. They’re already at critical 
level.” 



“Dump them!” 

The phone buzzed, and Evans 
listened with a face which was 
turning a graveyard gray. 

“If you can hold them down, 
keep them. If they pass the crit- 
ical point, shoot them away.” 
•Turning, he looked straight into 
the dilated eyes of Jasperson, and 
spoke as if every word were a knife 
thrusting into the pudgy body. 

“Every one of the Tiles is start- 
ing to heat. Every last one. One 
life boat is lost. That means fif- 
teen hundred people to be crowded 
into five little boats!” 

“What are you going to do?” 
croaked the little man. 

“I’ve already reduced speed. I’ve 
sent out and am still sending out 
calls for help, over phase wave. 
We’ll shift to normal space, and 
we’ll launch the lifeboats as soon 
as they can be provisioned and 
loaded. And then we’ll pray. And 
now, Burl Jasperson, how do you 
like the Thakura Ripples?” 

Bracing himself against the desk, 
Burl tried to smile. “If there’s 
any w r ay I can help, of course, just 
let me know.” With a feeble at- 
tempt at jauntiness, he staggered 
out of the cabin. 

/"■^PENING the long-closed shut- 
ter of the observation port, 
Captain Evans could see the suns 
of normal space glittering in the 
blackness about the ship, unfamil- 
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iar and alien. Before the shift to 
normal space he had sent out SOS 
calls throughout the galaxy, but 
he had not waited for any replies 
before shifting. He could not know 
whether the calls had been heard, 
or even whether there were any 
ships close enough to send help 
after hearing the calls. He hoped, 
with all his being, that they had 
come out in a region of inhabited 
planet systems, in a regular ship- 
ping lane, so that his passengers 
could be picked up and taken to 
port — any port. 

He kept his line open to Opera- 
tions, arid every minute or so Wy- 
man spoke to him, giving the data 
on the climbing piles. Ten had 
been jettisoned in hyperspace, and 
so had Fourteen and Fifteen. Since 
their shift to normal space, it had 
been necessary also to detach the 
entire bank of Nineteen, Twenty, 
and Twenty-one, whose index had 
risen at a terrifying rate. 

Wyman’s voice spoke in his ear. 
“One, Two, and Three are climb- 
ing fast, sir.” 

“Shoot them away!” 

“No good, sir. I’ve tried. The 
release mechanism has fused, and 
those three Piles are welded to the 
ship! ” 

Evans closed his eyes. That meant 
that the life of the ship was doom- 
ed. There would be no way to 
save her. But the passengers could 
still be saved, if they got away 



soon enough, before the three Piles 
vaporized. 

“Wyman!” he whispered de- 
spairingly, “is there any single Pile 
that isn’t heating?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Is there any single Pile that’s 
responding to* your dampers?” 
“No, sir, not one.” 

“Then, in your experience, they 
are all bound to go, sooner or 
later?” 

“I’ve never seen anything like 
this in my experience, sir. It looks 
bad.” 

The door opened, and Jasper son 
slunk in. His skin had lost its 
cushioning, gray folds sagged 
under his cheek bones, and black 
hollows outlined his glittering blue 
eyes. The Captain ignored him, 
and spoke into the phone. 

“Very well. In exactly fifteen 
minutes I shall sound the alarm 
and we’ll abandon ship. I can’t 
take a chance on waiting any 
longer. Keep a skeleton crew at 
work on those Piles to hold them 
down as much as possible, and 
have all other crewmen report to 
their lifeboat stations.” 

“Right, sir. But Boat C has 
gone, you remember. When we 
dumped Pile Ten.” 

“Yes. Distribute her passen- 
gers among the remaining boats.” 
He turned to look at Jasperson, 
who was shivering as though he 
were freezing. 
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“Is there no hope, Josiah? Is this 
the end?” 

“The end of the Star Lord, yes. 
I hope to save the passengers. You 
heard me. In fifteen minutes all 
preparations should be finished, 
then I sound the alarm. Don’t 
worry, Burl. There’s room enough 
for everybody, yiour skin is safe.” 
“But won’t the lifeboats 'be hor- 
ribly crowded?” 

“Crowded, yes, but not impossi- 
bly so. If they can carry two hun- 
dred and fifty people in fair com- 
fort, they can jam in three hun- 
dred by squeezing a bit.” 

Jasperson shuddered. “So many 
people! And so close together! I 
can’t bear crowds, Josiah, you 
know that. They make me feel 
sick and confused. It will be ter- 
rible!” 

“Whether you like it or not, 
there’s nothing else to do if we 
want to save lives. I’ll sound the 
alarm in a quarter of an hour. Get 
yourself ready, but whatever you 
do, don’t tell the others yet. I 
don’t want a panic on my hands 
until I’m ready to deal with it.” 
Biting his lip, Jasperson turned, 
without a word, and shuffled out 
of the cabin. 

/^\NCE in the corridor, he began 
^ to run, a shrivelled old man 
waddling on wings of fear down the 
hall to the dining room where 
empty tables waited in the elegant 



silence of gleaming silver and crisp 
white linen for the breakfast hour. 

Davis was standing at the side- 
board, staring blankly at the flash- 
ing red light above the door. 

Jasperson ran up to him and 
clutched his arm. Looking around 
cunningly to see that they were 
alone, he whispered. 

“Davis, I want to talk to you.” 
“Later, sir. That red light 
means I’m wanted at the briefing 
room.” 

“Yes, but wait a minute!” 

“I’m supposed to go at once, 
sir.” 

“A thousand credits if you’ll lis- 
ten to me a minute!” 

As Davis hesitated, Burl went 
on. “Listen, Davis, the ship is 
in trouble. The Captain is going 
to launch the lifeboats. You’re in 
charge of Boat F, aren’t you? You 
know how to operate it?” 

“Of course, Mr. Jasperson.” 
“Then come with me, and we’ll 
take the boat now. I’ll pay you 
well.” 

“But we can’t do that!” 

“Why not? The Star Lord is 
doomed. In fifteen minutes this 
place will be a madhouse, and there 
may not be room for everybody. 
I want to get out of here before 
the mob. We’ll take Boat F.” 
Steward Davis’ eyes were 
thoughtful as he replied. “But sir, 
we can’t just take a boat for our- 
selves, like that. There’s two hun- 
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dred and fifty people assigned to 
Boat F.” 

“Worse than that! Three hun- 
dred! One lifeboat has been lost 
already. It’s dangerous to wait 
— there’ll be a stampede and the 
lifeboats might even be wrecked. 
No, we must take her alone, Davis. 
I’ll give you ten thousand credits 
if you’ll do it, and as long as you 
live you’ll have me as a friend.” 
The steward’s little eyes looked 
sidewise at the pleading man. “But 
I’d be found out for sure, Mr. 
Jasperson, and then what would 
become of me? I’d never get an- 
other job as long as I lived. I’d 
have to change my name, disguise 
myself, and maybe live on some 
other planet, and all that would 
take money. I’m a poor man, and 
I don’t see how I could afford it.” 
“But if I have to squeeze into 
one of those boats with three hun- 
dred other people crowding against 
me, I’ll go crazy! We’ll go to 
some out-of-the-way planet, and 
you can change your identity and 
be perfectly safe. Can’t you un- 
derstand, man? My life is at 
stake, and my sanity. I’ll give you 
fifteen thousand credits!” 

“Well,” said Davis. “Could you 
make it twenty-five?” 

“Done! Meet me at Boat F in 
five minutes.” 

Jasperson rushed to his cabin. 
Yanking open the wall safe he 
dragged out his brief case and the 



locked memorandum book, thrust 
his pistol into his pocket, and ran 
to the door. 

“Follow me!” he called to his 
startled secretary, and hurried 
from the room. 

Running past the library door, 
he glimpsed Tanya at work, her 
auburn head bent over her sketch- 
ing. On impulse, he stopped and 
'ran back. 

Panting from the physical pun- 
ishment of running, nearly smoth- 
ered by the pounding of his terri- 
fied heart, he gasped out his in- 
vitation. 

“Tanya! • The ship is going to 
blow up! Don’t tell anyone. Come 
with me now, before the crowd, 
and I’ll get you off safely in my 
lifeboat. I’ll take care of you, 
Tanya.” 

She pulled away. “Have you 
lost your mind, Mr. Jasperson?” 

“Don’t argue. There’s no time. 
Come, I’ll protect you. We’ll have 
plenty of room. If you wait, it 
may be too late.” 

“Go with you, and leave the 
others? You’re mad!” 

“But if you wait, you’ll be tram- 
pled to death by the mob. I’m 
giving you a chance to save your 
life.” 

“But you can’t take that boat 
for yourself. What would happen 
to the other people? That would 
be murder. Get away from me! 
I’m going to call Captain Evans.” 
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As she ran to the phone and 
pressed the dial, he padded out of 
the door and resumed his flight to 
Boat F where Davis waited, peer- 
ing nervously up and down the hall. 
Waving his secretary to follow, 
Jasperson rushed through the port. 

“Everything ready, Davis? Pro- 
visions all in?” 

“All set. I saw the tail end of 
the truck leaving just as I got 
here, but I’ll just check — ” 

“Hurry, man! There’s no time 
to waste.” He cocked his head, 
listening to the low rumble of an 
approaching motor. Davis ran in- 
side, and together they watched 
from the port. 

Coming swiftly down the cor- 
ridor was a small motor truck. It 
stopped, and the driver jumped out 
and shouted. 

- “Get out of that boat! She’s not 
ready yet! What are you — ” 

With a steady hand Jasperson 
drew his pistol and pressed the 
trigger. The man fell without a 
sound. 

“What are you waiting for, 
Davis? Shove off!” 

The port door slid shut. A few 
seconds delay, and Lifeboat F, 
carrying three persons, shot away 
from the Star Lord into space. 

\ LARM bells rang, red lights 
flashed. 

Sickening with the inexorable rise 
of her fevered power units, the 



Star Lord trembled with the clang- 
or of bells ringing in library and 
nursery, in lounges and dance hall, 
in bar and cabins, in dining rooms 
and theaters. The orchestra crash- 
ed to a stop, the dancers halted, 
startled and vaguely frightened, 
half laughing at themselves as they 
listened to the bells. 

Then silence, and the voice of 
Captain Evans. 

“Ladies and gentlemen. Do not 
be alarmed. Because of certain 
mechanical difficulties the Star 
Lord has shifted to normal space. 
There is no immediate danger, but 
purely as a precautionary meas- 
ure we shall launch the lifeboats. 
Remember, there is no danger, but 
I ask each of you to proceed at once, 
in calm orderly fashion, to the sta- 
tion to which you are assigned, and 
there obey the orders of the officer 
in charge. The passengers formerly 
assigned to Boat C will be placed 
in other boats. Do not wait to 
go to your cabins. Proceed im- 
mediately to your lifeboats.” 

The voice clicked off. A few 
seconds of silence, and then the 
quiet was broken by the patter of 
hurrying feet. In a moment, the 
public lounges were empty. 

* 

In the library, Tanya was still 
calling into the phone. 

“Operator, operator!” she cried. 
“I must speak to the Captain. It’s 
a matter of life and death!” But 
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the phone was dead. 

When the alarm bells rang, she 
listened to the announcement and 
then slowly put back the useless 
instrument. Back in her corner, 
she picked up her chalk, shuffled 
her drawings into an orderly heap, 
paused, and with a wry smile drop- 
ped them all to the floor and hur- 
ried away. 

A sound of crying wailed from 
the open door of the playroom, 
and she looked in to see a group of 
children, none of them more than 
six, huddled together and sobbing. 
She walked up to them and smiled, 
hands on her hips. 

“Well, small fry! What are you 
doing up so late? Why the big 



howls?” 

Still they cried, ignoring their 
abandoned toys. Around the room 
hobby horses sat quietly, alphabet 
blocks lay scattered, and picture 
books and sprawling dolls littered 
the floor. 

“So,” she said. “Your nurses 
ran out on you, did they? Left 
you to shift for yourselves? 
Never mind, youngsters, Aunt Tan- 
ya will look after you. Take hands, 
now, and come with me.” 

W HEN the alarm rang in the 
Bar, a glass crashed to the 
floor as the only son of the deuto- 
nium millionaire jumped to his feet 
and ran. 
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Professor Larrabee deliberately 
finished his drink, gently put down 
the glass, and stood up. 

“Our final spacecap,” he said. 
“Well, Alan, it’s been a good trip, 
but I can’t say I’m surprised at its 
ending. The ship had the wrong 
name, from the beginning.” 

“We’d better hurry, Professor. 
We must find Tanya and the 
Halls.” 

“You’re walking too fast for 
me, my boy. Don’t worry. They’re 
in Boat F, with us, and we’re sure 
to find them there.” 

In the corridor leading to F sta- 
tion their way was blocked by the 
.crowd, many of them still wear- 
ing the grotesque costumes of the 
masquerade dance, now pale and 
tawdry in the bright lights. Stun- , 
ned with horror, they stared 
through the transparent wall at the 
gaping socket where the lifeboat 
had been. Crewmen formed a tight 
circle around the truck and the 
man who lay moaning on the floor. 
Pistols ready, they held back the 
crowd while Dr. Willoughby ad- 
ministered an intravenous shot of 
panedol, and Captain Evans, kneel- 
ing beside the dying man, tried to 
catch his whispers. 

“It was Mr. Jasperson, sir. He 
got me before I could do a thing. 

I tried to stop him.” 

“You say you warned him?” 

“I called to him, sir, and said 
the boat wasn’t ready. But he 



didn’t give me a chance. He shot 
me.” 

The boy closed his eyes, and 
Evans stood up. 

“Through an error, ladies and 
gentlemen, Boat F has already 
gone. You will please go to the 
other stations and wait for assign- 
ment to the other boats.” 

The crowd whispered, staring un- 
comprehendingly at the Captain’s 
stony face. 

“Did you ever teach mathema- 
tics, Professor?” Alan murmured. 
“How do you divide fifteen hun- 
dred people among four boats?” 

Larrabee only smiled, a faraway 
look in his eyes. 

A frightened voice cried, high 
and loud, “But there won’t be 
enough room ! ” 

Someone screamed. Someone 
else started to run. In a few sec- 
onds a mob of running, panic- 
stricken people jammed the corri- 
dor, fighting their way out. Alan 
and the professor, an old man and 
an invalid, had no strength to re- 
sist and were helplessly carried 
along by the living wave. 

“Stop those people!” shouted 
the Captain. 

A gun fired into the air and 
the mob hesitated, then surged on, 
shouting, past the lounges, to join 
the throngs waiting at the other 
stations. 

“It’s no use,” said Evans weari- 
ly. “Chief Thayer. Send men to 
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all the stations to guard the boats. 
You proceed to Boat E and load 
it first. If any person tries to 
force his way in, shoot to kill!” 

TN their small cabin, Dorothy 
Hall raised herself on one el- 
bow and looked down at her sleep- 
ing husband. His hair was rum- 
pled, his face calm and placid. 

“Tom,” she whispered. “Wake 
up, Tom!” Mumbling sleepily, he 
opened his eyes, then smiled and 
tried to draw her down to him. 

“Wait, Tom. Did you hear the 
Captain’s message?” 

“What message?” 

“I was so sleepy I didn’t under- 
stand it very well. Something 
about the ship, and we must all 
go to our lifeboats.” 

“You must have been dreaming. 
What time is it?” 

“Not quite midnight. Do you 
think everything is all right?” 

“Of course. You just had a bad 
dream. The Star Lord can’t be 
in any trouble. You know that.” 
“Don’t you think we ought to go 
see?” 

Playfully he towsled her hair. 
“Trying to get away from your 
husband? Tired of me already?” 
Relaxing, she snuggled down be- 
side him with a happy sigh. 

“I’d never be tired of you, Tom, 
in a million years. Wherever you 
are, that’s where I want to be, al- 
ways.” 



Si 

She closed her eyes. 

* * * 

The children were no longer 
afraid, and they had stopped cry- 
ing. Leading them through the 
maze of corridors towards Boat 
station F, Tanya laughed and told 
them jokes until, reaching a cor- 
ner, she suddenly found the pas- 
sage blocked with a screaming mass 
of people, fighting, gouging, jam- 
ming the hall so that forward move- 
ment was almost impossible. She 
drew back, huddling the children 
behind her. 

“No place for us here, young- 
sters,” she said. “Let’s go back, 
where it isn’t so noisy.” 

Obediently they followed her 
back to the library, where she set- 
tled them in her favorite corner 
and picked up the abandoned chalk 
and paper. 

“Now Aunt Tanya will tell you a 
story,” she said. “And if you’re 
very good and don’t cry at all. I’ll 
even draw you some pictures to 
go with the story. Once upon a 
time ...” 

* * * 

There was not enough room. A 
lifeboat which had been designed 
to carry tw.o hundred and fifty 
persons could not suddenly expand 
to take in three hundred and sev- 
enty-five, although Chief Thayer 
did his best. At Boat E he stood 
with drawn pistol, sorting the 
crowd, and ordering them one by 
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one through the port according to 
custom as ancient as the race. 

“Women and children first,” he 
repeated, again and again. “ Wom- 
en and children first!” 

They could hear from distant 
corridors an occasional shout and 
the clatter of running feet, but 
the first panic had subsided, and 
under the menace of the crew’s 
guns the people had become sub- 
dued. 

White-faced men stepped back 
and made themselves inconspicu- 
ous in the shadows, watching their 
wives and children file through the 
port, and looking after them hun- 
grily. Once, a man screamed and 
tried to crash through the cordon. 
Thayer shot him, and he fell moan- 
ing to the floor. Ur. Willoughby 
moved through the crowd, soothing 
the hysterical, jollying the fright- 
ened, until he spied Alan Chase 
standing at the edge of the group. 

He pushed through to Alan and 
threw his arm around the bony 
shoulder, encouragingly. 

“I’m assigned to this first boat, 
Chase, and they’ll want you in one 
of the others. We want at least 
one medical man in each boat. 
But I must warn you — ” he look- 
ed around cautiously, but they 
might have been alone in a desert 
for all chance there was of any- 
one’s listening to them, “be sure 
to get off in' Boats B or D. Don’t 
wait for Boat A.” 



“What difference does it make?” 
“Boat A lies above two of the 
Piles that had to be dumped, and 
the radioactivity index is sure to be 
high. Normal people won’t be 
harmed in the brief time they’ll 
be on board if they’re rescued, and 
if they’re not rescued, of course, 
it won’t matter anyway. Even you 
might not be harmed, but with your 
condition you shouldn’t take the 
risk.” 

“But does it really matter?” 
“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that we’d counted on 
my reaching Almazin III quickly 
and living in an inert atmosphere 
in order to cure the neosarcoma. 
Now that the Star Lord is wrecked, 
I may not be able to get there for 
months, and that will be too late. 
If I’m going to die, I’d rather 
stay with the ship and get it over 
with.” 

“Don’t be an idiot, doctor! Don’t 
you realize how much better you 
are? The mitosis was definitely de- 
creasing the last time I checked 
you. This delay won’t be fatal, 
I’m convinced.” 

Alan shook his head skeptically. 
“Dr. Willoughby!” called Thay- 
er. “Boat ready to launch!” 

A grip of the hand, and he had 
gone. The port shut. 

Boat E, jammed with three hun- 
dred and twenty-five persons, re- 
leased itself and shot out into 
star-studded space. 
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B OAT B was the second to be 
launched, and Boat D follow- 
ed. 

Keeping to the back of the 
crowds, Alan watched, admiring 
the efficiency with which Chief 
Thayer worked, shouting, wheed- 
ling, cursing, until three hundred 
and thirty people were squeezed 
in, like frightened cattle in a pen. 

There remained only Boat A, 
and from, the shadows he watched 
nearly five hundred tense - faces, 
drawn with the anxiety of wonder- 
ing who was to go, and who re- 
main. 

Good thing the women and chil- 
dren had all been taken off in the 
earlier boats, Alan reflected thank- 
fully. It would be heartbreak- 
ing enough for Thayer to have to 
choose among the men, and say to 
some, Go, and to some, Stay. 

Captain Evans appeared, flanked 
by Thayer and Stacey, each with 
drawn pistol . He faced the silent 
crowd and spoke with terrifying 
calm. 

“I will take charge here,” he 
said. “I cannot ask Thayer to 
take on such a responsibility. I 
am sure it is not necessary to tell 
you that there is not room enough 
in this boat for all of you. If res- 
cue ships arrive in time, those who 
must remain behind will be taken 
off. If not — I realize that no hu- 
man being has the right arbitrari- 
ly to send some men to life and 



keep others for possible death. 
But since choice of some sort is 
necessary to avoid a panic which 
might result in unnecessary deaths, 
I shall choose which ones are to 
enter this boat, as nearly as pos- 
sible according to the random posi- 
tions in which you are now stand- 
ing. Anyone trying to change his 
place will be shot!” 

No one moved. No one spoke. 
“Thayer, you will send in two 
crewmen to help run the boat. You 
yourself will be the last man in, 
to take command. As for the rest 
— ” He paused, wiped his hand 
over his reddened eyes, and stag- 
gered. In a few seconds he had re- 
gained control of himself, and with 
shoulders erect he pointed his arm 
and called out, 

“You go, and you, and you, 
and you ...” 

Alan heard a low chuckle behind 
him, and turned to find Professor 
Larrabee. 

“What a climax, my boy! Do 
you believe in premonitions, now?” 
“Why haven’t you gone?” 

“Too old, Alan. I don’t want 
to go. My life ,is done. But I 
can’t say I really mind. It’s been 
a wonderful adventure, sharing the 
life and death of the Star Lord.” 
The boat was nearly half full 
when the tense quiet was broken 
by the treble voice of a child. 

Captain Evans whirled to face 
the corridor, along which came 
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Tanya, holding to the hands of the 
two smallest children, while the 
others clung tightly to the stiff 
folds of her taffeta gown. 

His stare was ghastly. “Miss 
Taganova! I thought you’d gone! 
Where have you been? And why 
weren’t these children sent off in 
the other boats? Didn’t you hear 
the warnings?” 

“Somebody’s always scolding me 
for being late,” said Tanya, light- 
ly. “But I really couldn’t help 
it. These children seem to have 
been abandoned by the nursemaids 
and lost or forgotten by their par- 
ents. I have been trying to amuse 
them until it seemed safe to bring 
them to you. If I’d come before 
they would have been trampled 
to death.” 

“Well, luckily it’s not too late. 
In you go, the lot of you.” 

The six youngsters were scram- 
bling through the port, and the 
Captain had resumed his “You, and 
you, and you ...” when Alan dart- 
ed forward and clasped Tanya’s 
hand. 

“I just want you to know,” he 
whispered. “If the Star Lord had 
gone on to port I’d never have 
dared say it. But since it can’t 
matter now, Tanya — I’d like you 
to know — ” 

She smiled. “I know, Alan. I’ve 
known it for many days. And I’d 
have made a good doctor’s wife, I 
think!” Her lips were trembling 



as she turned away and entered 
the port. 

“Dr. Chase!” roared the Cap- 
tain. “What are you doing here? 
You were supposed to go on Boat 
D!” 

“There isn’t room for all of us, 
Captain. I thought the healthy 
men should have the preference. 
I prefer to stay here.” 

“Personal preferences mean noth- 
ing at all at this moment. Get in- 
to the boat.” 

“Let some one else have my 
place, sir. I haven’t long to live 
anyway, you know. I don’t mind 
staying behind.” 

T HE Captain steadied his pistol. 

“Get in. That’s an order. This 
is no time for mock heroics. You 
should have gone with Boat D 
to look after the women and chil- 
dren. Whether you live a month 
or a year doesn’t matter to me, 
but it is important that you use 
your medical skill to take care of 
these people until they are res- 
cued.” 

With a dazed look, Alan walked 
through the port. 

“And you, and you, and you 

Thayer called out at last. 
“That’s all, sir. No more room.” 
“None at all? You’re sure?” 
“Certain, sir. The talley is three 
hundred and thirty ...” 

Nearly, a hundred men remained 
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in the corridor. Ashen-faced but 
calm, they stared at the rectangu- 
lar doorway which would have 
meant a chance to live. 

“In you go, Thayer,” said the 
Captain. “Prepare to release.” 
Into the tense silence broke the 
brittle clicking of high heels as 
Tom and Dorothy Hall sauntered 
up, arm in arm, a puzzled frown on 
their foreheads. 

The Captain moaned. “Another 
woman! Wait, Thayer. We’ve 
one more woman here. Which one 
of you men in Boat A will volun- 
teer to give up his place to young 
Mrs. Hall?” 

An elderly man walked serenely 
back into the ship, and joined the 
others. 

Dorothy looked bewildered. “But 
what’s happened? We kept hear- 
ing so much noise we decided to 
get up. Is something wrong?” 
“We’re abandoning ship. This 
gentleman is giving up his place 
to you. Get in.” 

She clung to Tom’s arm. “Not 
without my husband!” 

“Mrs. Hall! We can’t waste 
time on hysterics. This ship might 
be vaporized while we’re talking. 
A man has given up his chance at 
life for you. Get in.” 

She held back. “And Tom?” 
With a haggard smile, Tom pat- 
ted her shoulder. “Never mind 
me, honey. You go jump in. I’ll 
be all right.” 



“Mrs. Hall, I’m willing to de- 
prive one man of his chance, be- 
cause you are a woman. But I will 
not ask anyone else to give up his 
place to your husband. Every man 
in the lifeboat has as much right 
to his life as your husband, and so 
has every man who must be left 
behind. Go, now. It’s your last 
chance ! ” 

Her face had become calm and 
all hint of tears was gone. With- 
out hesitating she looked up at her 
husband and spoke softly. 

“Tell the man to go back. 
Whether we live or we die, we’ll 
do it together.” Smiling at Tom, 
she took his hand to lead him away. 

“Come, Tom. Let’s go look at 
the sky. I believe these stars are 
real ones.” 

“Close the port! ” 

The door slid shut. A minute’s 
long wait, then the boat released 
herself and shot out into the black- 
ness. The last of the lifeboats 
was gone. 

Professor Larrabee materialized 
from the shadows and approached 
Evans with outstretched hand. 
“Well done, Captain!” 

“You here? I’d hoped you'd 
gone with the others.” 

“What for? My life is over. 
I’ve had my pleasures. And this 
way, I shall be seeing my wife all 
the sooner. She always loved ad- 
venture, and I shall tell her all 
about the Thakura Ripples. Will 
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you join me in a drink, Captain 
Evans?” 

“No, thank you.” His voice 
broke. “No. I need to be alone.” 
He turned and strode away. 

In the privacy of his cabin he 
buzzed operations. 

“What news, Wyman?” 

“Slow, steady climb, sir. All 
piles have passed critical stage.” 
Slowly he replaced the phone, 
and covered his eyes. 

T T UDDLED against the wall of 
boat F, Burl Jasperson stared 
out of the observation port, his 
cold eyes intent on the distant, 
fast receding lights of the Star 
Lord. Now that he felt himself 
to be safe, he was weak and ex- 
hausted. Beside him sat his sec- 
retary, a wizened little man who 
stared numbly at his clasped hands. 
Jasperson coughed. 

“Yes, Mr. Jasperson?” 

“Get me a panedol tablet and 
a glass of water. I don’t suppose 
there’s any ice, but if there is, 
put in some ice. I’m thirsty.” 
Meekly the secretary shuffled 
down the long length of the boat, 
solitary as a ghost, to the cubicle 
labelled Rations. He was gone a 
long time, thought Burl, and when 
at last he returned his feet were 
dragging more than ever. 

“There isn’t any water, Mr. Jas- 
person.” 

“You idiot! There’s got to be 



water. 

“I couldn’t find any, Mr. Jas- 
person.” 

“Davis!” he roared. “Davis, get 
me a glass of water ! ” 

Davis looked out from the con- 
trol room. “Get it yourself. This 
isn’t the ship’s dining room any 
more, Jasperson. I’ve got other 
things to do now than taking or- 
ders from you.” 

“But I don’t know where it 
is!” 

“All right. I’ll get it for you 
this time and show you where it’s 
kept, but after this you wait on 
yourself.” 

Leading the way to Rations, he 
opened a steel cupboard and reach- 
ed in. Suddenly anxious, he groped 
about frantically, then cried, “But 
there isn’t any water!” 

Jasperson swallowed, with dry 
throat. 

“There isn’t any water?” he 
asked plaintively. “But I’m thirs- 
ty!” 

As the hours crawled by, Jas- 
person sat in the vast emptiness of 
the boat and stared out at the 
alien stars. He could not bear to 
look at the long rows of empty 
seats, seats that might have been 
occupied by living men, two hun- 
dred and forty-seven silent, omni- 
present accusers. His eyes were 
glowing coals, his skin sagged -in 
wrinkles over his haggard face, and 
his voice was a mere croak. 
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“Are you sure there’s no water?” 
he asked again. “Are you certain?” 

“Yes, I’m certain, as I’ve told 
you a thousand times,” said Stew- 
ard Davis. “Don’t you suppose 
I’m thirsty too? If you hadn’t 
been in such a hurry to sneak 
away we’d have been all right. 
That man you shot was probably 
getting ready to load the water 
tanks.” 

“But you told me the boat was 
all provisioned ! ” 

“I thought it was, when I saw 
the tail-end of that truck! But 
you didn’t give me time to check. 
Why did you have to be in such 
a hurry?” 

Groaning, Jasperson turned 
again to peer at the unfamiliar 
suns, 

“How long will it take us to 
reach an inhabited planet, do you 
think?” 

“I don’t know, because I don’t 
know just where we are. With luck, 
maybe a week, maybe two.” 

“How long can we live without 
water?” 

“Longer than you’d think. Twelve 
to fifteen days if we don’t move 
around. We may be able to land 
somewhere before then. If not — ” 
His voice rose to a sudden shriek. 
“What good are those twenty-jive 
thousand, credits going to do me 
now ?” 

The secretary sat in numb col- 
lapse, but Jasperson prowled the 



room, up and down, up and down, 
past the rows of empty seats, while 
Davis sat and watched him with 
glittering eves. Jasperson’s head 
was aching, and he was aware, all 
at once, that he was out of breath, 
as though he had been climbing a 
steep hill under a broiling sun. 

“Have to see to this,” he mut- 
tered. “They can’t treat me this 
way.” Stumbling, he lurched 
down the aisle towards Davis, stag- 
gering like a drunken man. 

“Got to have more air, Davis. 
This won’t do.” 

Insolently, Davis got up and 
looked at the oxygen indicator set 
in the wall. 

“Needle’s falling a bit. Til turn 
on another tank.” He touched the 
switch, then sat down again. 

Jasperson began to laugh. 

“What’s sO funny?” 

With shaking hand he pointed, 
laughing harder, his sagging cheeks 
quivering as he roared'. 

“It’s those chairs! Ever see such 
silly chairs? The wav they sit 
there, and look at you?” 

“Hey, man, you’re drunk! I 
wonder ...” 

He got up to look at the oxygen 
dial again. The needle had fallen 
still further. 

“Where’s that oxygen?” he 
shouted. He rushed into the in- 
ner compartment and was back im- 
mediately, his eyes black with ter- 
ror. 
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“No air reserve either! Only 
that one tank! You great, blunder- 
ing, condemned fool! A man can 
live for fifteen days without wa- 
ter, but he can’t live ten minutes 
without air. We’re done for!” 
Jasperson giggled. 

Davis collapsed, and he, too, be- 
gan to laugh, a helpless, gasping 
laugh. They had entirely forgot- 
ten the self-effacing secretary, but 
the noise of their dying laughter 
did not disturb him. He had al- 
ready fallen sideways in his chair, 
and would never wake again. 

/'“'vN the Star Lord, Tom and Dor- 
" othy sat in the empty lounge, 
looking through the observation 
port at the real stars that studded 
the void. They were holding hands. 
They were not afraid, and there 
was nothing they needed to say. 

Some of the doomed passengers 
sat in the Bar, drinking steadily. 
Others sat and stared at nothing- 
ness. Professor Larrabee lay in 
his cabin, his face turned to the 
wall, his eyes closed. But he was 
not sleeping. He was thinking of 
his wife, and a smile clothed his 
face. 

* * * 

In his cabin Captain Josiah Ev- 
ans waited alone. His hair was 
almost white, now, his cheeks were 
sunken, and all semblance of youth 
had left him. Knowing the futili- 
ty of his action, nevertheless he 



completed the day’s entry in the 
ship’s log, and closed the volume. 

As the hours crept by he no- 
ticed that the temperature in the 
room was rising. Once more, for 
the last time, he called Operations. 

“It’s no use, Wyman. Let the 
Piles alone. It’s only a matter 
of hours now — or perhaps minutes.” 

“Shall I cast loose the other 
Piles, sir?” 

“No, no use in that, since you 
can’t jettison Piles One, Two and 
Three. When they go, we all go. 
It’s impossible, now; that any res- 
cue ship could get to us in time. 
You’ve done a good job, Wyman. 
You are now released from duty.” 

His hands were sweating, his 
whole body was wet from the high 
summer torridness of the room. 
Captain Evans wiped his sticky 
hands on his handkerchief and 
picked up the little red book, Ley’s 
Space Ships. Opening the book, he 
read for the last time the well-loved 
page. Then he took up his pen 
and made a new notation in the 
margin. 

“Star Lord : Lost, May 26, 2421, 
on the Thakura Ripples.” 

He paused a moment, and then 
with firm, steady strokes he wrote 
the final entry: “Destroyed by the 
arrogance of her owners, and the 
criminal pride and weakness of her 
Captain.” 

He put down the pen, and laid 
his head on his desk. 
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T T OUR after hour Boat A cir- 
-*■ cled the dying Star Lord, its 
weary passengers tense with hope 
for the all but impossible rescue. 
Alan sat next to Tanya, guarding 
the sleeping children. 

Suddenly she sat up. “What’s 
that? Out there?” 

Over the loudspeaker came 
Thayer’s voice. “We have suc- 
cessfully made contact with a 
rescue ship. A space cruiser will 
reach us in approximately eight 
hours.” 
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Tanya scarcely heard him. She 
was still peering out, her eyes on 
the faint lights of the Star Lord. 

“Look!” she cried. 

“Shut your eyes!” shouted Thay- 
er. “Everybody turn your head!” 

Far out in space where the Star 
Lord had been was a brilliant red 
glow, like many suns. It changed, 
suddenly, to a blinding light, so 
bright that it was more blue than 
white, then vanished. 

Man had not yet made himself 
Lord of the Stars. 
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( Concluded from Page 2) 
in several languages, and digging 
for mummies in an Egyptian oasis. 
At various times we’ve earned a 
living of sorts by teaching, oper- 
ating calculating machines, chip- 
ping the rough edges off castings 
in an iron foundry, and research 
in immunity and serology. Our 
favorite diversion is wandering 
around foreign lands, recording 
certain physical characteristics of 
the inhabitants (officially), and 
observing the way they think about 
things (unofficially). This has 
led us into various interesting sit- 
uations, such as living in the black 
tents of the desert Bedouin, being 
house guests in a cancer hospital 
in Russia, participating in the 



rites of the “Singers” among the 
Navajo Indians, entering a hard- 
cider-drinking and squid-eating 
competition with the Basques of 
the Pyrenees, and photograph- 
ing the Taj Mahal in color. 

We started reading science fic- 
tion at a tender age, and know 
and' admire the work of contem- 
porary S-F writers. The decision 
to. develop our own ideas into sto- 
ries was taken some years ago, 
but, what with one thing and an- 
other, nothing was done about it 
until recently. Now it has be- 
come an interest which is begin- 
ning to compete seriously with the 
composition of books of a purely 
technical nature, of which some 
four have already been published. 







Clayton Bowers had given forty-five 
years of his life to the firm. Now he faced 
replacement— by a cold, heartless machine . . . 



C LAYTON Bowers opened 
the door and his thin, wrin- 
kled hand froze on the knob. 
It was here! They had install- 
ed it over the week end. Without 
even warning him — without asking 
his advice on even- the minor v de- 
tails. 

A forlorn breath escaped his 
lips and his lean legs felt a little 



weaker, his sagging shoulders a 
little more stooped. He ran a 
hand over his damp, shiny head, as 
though to press in place hair that 
had long since retreated to the 
fringe zone near his temples. 

“There she is, Clay.” The young 
man at the desk nearest the door 
smiled teasingly, then nodded to- 
ward the far wall. 
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Clayton mumbled a dry good 
morning and started across the 
room. 

Until last week it had been “Mr. 
Bowers” whenever he went through 
to the inner office with “Personnel 
Manager” printed on its door. Oc- 
casionally there had been an af- 
fectionate “chief” used. 

But now it was on different — 
almost mocking — ■ terms. It was 
no secret that the thing against 
the opposite wall was responsible 
for the change. 

He stood before it, breathing 
heavily, surveying its broad ex- 
panse of glittering chrome. Abrupt- 
ly he sensed the eyes of half a 
dozen clerks on his back. One of 
them laughed. “Old Clay looks 
like he’s afraid it’s going to snap 
at him.” 

“Shake hands with Effie, Mr. 
Bowers,” said a young, usually 
timid girl before a filing cabinet. 
“You’ll probably find the hand 
behind the third box from the left.” 

“Hands are the only things she 
doesn’t have,” jibed the reception- 
ist. 

Steeling himself against the un- 
expected, unmasked ridicule, he 
turned and showed them a tense 
smile. But it faded quickly 
as he looked back at Effie. 

T^FFIE had a voice. It came 

‘ from the metal cabinet on the 
left. It was a background hum 



against which scores of clicking re- 
lays set up their ceaseless chatter 
sometimes with rhythmical vari- 
ation, sometimes with monotonous 
steadiness. 

But it was not her real voice 
that flowed to Clayton through 
the air vents of the cabinet. It 
was only the natural cadence of 
Effie’s electronic metabolism. Her 
real voice came through speakers 
in more than a score of booths 
lined against the wall like out- 
houses behind an Eighteenth Cen- 
tury barracks. • 

The enclosures also housed the 
machine’s eyes and her ears and 
a dozen other cold sensory recep- 
tors that measured body heat and 
pulse rate and respiratory frequen- 
cy and size and weight. 

This sprawling, impersonal mass 
of electronic equipment, casting 
back the cold light of the ceiling 
illuminators in a dazzling array of 
glistening metal surfaces, was Ef- 
fie. 

Clayton sighed and walked to 
the nearest booth. Inside, bril- 
liant lights sprang up from every 
corner. He cringed before X-rays 
that stabbed through his body and 
the scanning eyes that made his 
physical features but impulse no- 
tations on magnetic wires. Then 
he jumped as Effie spoke from a 
diaphragm over his head. 

“Name, classification number 
and assignment designation, 
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please.” 

It was almost as though he were 
speaking the words. They were 
his words— his voice. All of his 
oral procedure in interviews had 
been adopted and incorporated into 
the machine’s stimulus circuit. 

“Please answer,” the mocking 
voice insisted. “Are you a new 
applicant?” 

Almost afraid, Clayton backed 
from the booth. 

“Hey!” Someone grabbed his 
elbow and pulled him back. “Get 
out of there! You’re scrambling 
the circuits. It can’t be used un- 
til all the initial data’s been fed 
in.” 

Clayton turned to face an over- 
all-clad man who held a screw- 
driver in one hand and a blue 
print in the other. 

The technician turned and went 
into the booth on the end. Larger 
than the others, it was an organ 
that was obviously intended for 
some distinctive purpose in Effie’s 
body functions. 

“Sweep all circuits,” the tech- 
nician’s authoritative voice leaked 
from the enclosure. “Prepare to 
receive basic data on non-person- 
nel organization and function . . . 
Assigned responsibility: Personnel 
direction and procedure supervis- 
ion for Monotilton Products In- 
corporation. Administrative staff 
numbers one hundred and three. 
Non-administrative staff: fourteen 
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hundred and thirty-two workers 
employed in four main plants . . .” 

Clayton hurried into his office 
and closed the door, leaning against 
it and clinging to the knob. 

Not one hundred and three ad- 
ministrative officials, he thought 
. . . one hundred and two. They 
could scratch one off the list now. 
In its place they could seat a cold, 
impersonal, heartless conglomera- 
tion of chromium and relays and 
tubes and wires. 

There was perspiration on his 
face as he shook his head discon- 
solately. He had known it was 
coming. He had even thought he 
had prepared himself for it. But 
how mistaken he’d been! Listless- 
ly, he walked to his desk and drop- 
ped into the chair, staring almost 
unseeingly outside the window at 
the bustle of receiving and ship- 
ping, assembly and repair and a 
score of other plant functions. 

There were four huge buildings 
out there now. Forty-five years 
ago, when he had first come to the 
company, there had been only one 
— a shack. But he had been twen- 
ty then, and his youthful fore- 
sight could perceive even as far 
as the present when the small en- 
terprise would have matured into 
an industrial behemoth. 

And now, finally, he was being 
squeezed out. He laughed. They 
were doing him a favor. At least, 
they thought so. But he didn’t 
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want to retire. He belonged with 
the company. It was his life. And 
when he left it he would be leav- 
ing his only interest behind. 

T TE nodded his head despairing- 
ly. At least, he thought, 
they could have extended the cour- 
tesy of replacing him with an en- 
ergetic young man. But no ... a 
cold, inhuman machine was to be 
his substitute. 

“You saw it, Clay? Isn’t it 
magnificent! ” 

Clayton looked up. It was Fro- 
man who stood before his desk — 
tall and stout and young and vig- 
orous . . . Just like his dad look- 
ed forty years ago when he first 
enlarged the plant. 

“It’s very impressive, A. R. But, 
will it work?” Clayton wanted to 
bite his lips. Even against his 
determination he had allowed a 
tinge of resentment to enter his 
voice. 

“Of course it will work.” A. R. 
was confident. “We have every 
assurance. I know it’s the first at- 
tempt at turning one of these, uh — 
machines into a personnel director. 
But when you consider it, the ba- 
sic composition of these things 
makes them especially adaptable 
to this kind of a job.” 

Clayton looked out the window. 
How long would it be, he wonder- 
ed, before they would overcome 
their reluctance and tell him when 



he must leave? As though in an- 
swer: 

“If everything comes off all 
right, Clay, you can clear out of 
here today. Tomorrow you can be 
on your way to your son’s.” A. R.’s 
grin was effusive. 

Clayton smiled weakly. A. R. 
came around the desk and grip- 
ped his shoulder. “After forty- 
five years we can finally spare 
you, Clay. Dad always said he 
considered no man capable of re- 
placing you. I’m glad I’m able to 
show I agree with him.” 

“I think you’re all wrong, A. 
R.” It was Shields Aldinton who 
spoke from the open doorway. “I 
don’t like being a dissenter, but I 
can’t imagine a hunk of metal 
and wires being human enough to 
solve the personnel problems of an 
outfit this size . . . Don’t you 
agree, Clay?” 

Of course he agreed! There were 
fourteen hundred and thirty-two 
workers out there. Fourteen hun- 
dred and thirty-two men and wom- 
en w’hom he knew as intimately as 
though they were all members of 
one family — his. They were his 
family. Didn’t they all call him 
Tops’? 

“I don’t know, Shields,” Clay- 
ton said absently. “Machines are 
pretty smart these days.” He won- 
dered why he was defending the 
contraption. 

Shields laughed. “You’re just 
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saying it because your son was the 
technician who conceived of adapt- 
ing it to this use. I hear you 
suggested it to him and he con- 
vinced the heads of the Calco firm 
that they ought to give it a try.” 
It was true. He had suggested 
it initially. But he’d no idea Cal- 
co would concentrate on Monotil- 
ton with its sales spiel, 

“We all know you want to see 
it succeed, Clay,” said A. R. 
“And there’s no reason why it 
shouldn’t. They say its banks can 
integrate all correlative data and 
even consider wth power associa- 
tions in determining ...” 

“A good sales talk,” Shields 
broke in. “But I still can’t see a 
tin can filled with tubes and wires 
calling in a welder and telling him 
that on the basis of all recorded 
impulses, the bias voltage in the 
rectifier tube shows he should be 
fired. There’s no humane element 
in those wires.” 

Clayton wanted to applaud, slap 
Shields on the back, urge him to- 
ward the other arguments against 
Effie. But Shields shook his head 
and left. 

A. R. turned to Clayton. “They 
are feeding all the basic data in- 
to the machine now. During the 
next four hours we’re suspending 
work at the plants so the person- 
nel can be interviewed. Then we 
want to match Effie against you 
in a test.” 
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Clayton looked puzzledly at him. 

“I’m not going to give you the 
details now,” he continued. “If I 
did, you might subconsciously be- 
gin solving the problem. We’re 
going to compare your time and 
results with Effie’s. If the answers 
differ, the administrative staff will 
judge the best one.” 

npHROUGHOUT the morning 
workers filed into the outer 
office and lined up along the rail- 
ing, waiting to enter the booths. 
On occasion, Clayton stood mute- 
ly in the doorway and watched 
their reactions through almost 
moist eyes. Hopelessly, he stud- 
ded the familiar faces. There was 
Jim Sellers, one of the best work- 
ers in the assembly section. It 
was three years ago that the blond 
yortt'h had. come to the plant, en- 
tered the shipping section. 

Jim would have still been there, 
Clayton mused, if it hadn’t been 
for the fact that his aptitude for 
assembly had been disclosed acci- 
dentally during a friendly conver- 
sation. Clayton laughed. He tried 
to imagine Effie calling Jim in for 
a cup of coffee and asking him 
how the wife and kid was. 

Jim entered the far booth. Claud 
Valant, next in line, walked in 
front of Clayton to enter the first 
one. “Well, Pops,” he said, smil- 
ing, “looks like they got you by 
the seat of your pants this time, 
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eh?” 

Clayton summoned an uncompli- 
mentary adjective for Effie, but 
he restrained it. “It ought to 
be a lot better than me,” he said. 
“There’s surely a lot more of it.” 

“Don’t take it so hard, Pops. 
Your job ain’t the only thing go- 
ing to hell around this place. Ev- 
erything’s all snagged up in assem- 
bly. I ain’t gonna take their guff 
much longer.” 

“Leaving?” 

“Yeah. But don’t say anything. 
I wouldn’t tell you if I didn’t know 
I could trust you. I’m getting a 
better deal over at Aronite . . . Say 
— maybe they could use you over 
there! ” 

“No thanks, Claud.” 

The worker left and Clayton 
watched a technician at Effie’s 
console on the other side of the 
farthest booth. His fingers played 
rapidly over the complicated key- 
board as an assistant placed a suc- 
cession of files in front of him. 

Now Clayton noticed that the 
ceaseless chatter of the large unit 
was building up to an excited pitch 
as it digested more information — 
as the life of knowledge flowed into 
its retention cells. It was almost 
a greedy sound. He could imag- 
ine the thing smiling inwardly as 
it swelled its ego with the infor- 
mation it would use in a tyranni- 
cal control over the plant’s per- 
sonnel. 



They had said it would solve 
problems with “pure logic” — math- 
ematical logic. They argued it op- 
erated on the principle that all 
thinking was but rational manipu- 
lation of mathematical concepts, 
camouflaged under a covering of 
ideated association combinations 
that humans perceived as thought. 

But Effie was supposed to be a 
“clear” thinker. She used pure, 
cold logic — a thought process un- 
clouded by puzzling subjective con- 
siderations. Affability and all 
the other human factors were out. 

There was one time, Clayton re- 
membered; when he had not rec- 
ommended the dismissal of an elec- 
trician in maintenance. Everyone 
was convinced the man was tap- 
ping a source of plans and selling 
them to a competitor. On a hunch, 
Clayton had suggested further con- 
sideration. The hunch was the re- 
sult of intangible factors which 
were so subjective that he could- 
n’t define them. He had not been 
wrong. The electrician’s furtive 
actions were explained when he pre- 
sented a new plan for more eco- 
nomical operation of the belted 
sheds. Had he been accused, 
Clayton knew, he would not have 
attempted to dispel the suspicions 
... He was competent enough to 
be in demand elsewhere. 

He turned to re-enter his office. 
But one of the technicians tapped 
his shoulder. “You Bowers?” 
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He nodded. 

“We’re going to process the ad- 
ministrative staff right after lunch, 
starting with you.” 

“You don’t understand,” Clay- 
ton protested. “I don’t ...” 
“My orders,” the other insist- 
ed, “are to take everybody.” 
“But I’m leaving. You see, the 
machine ...” 

“If you’re quitting that’s your 
business. But we still need the 
data to establish a basis for fu- 
ture efficiency increases.” 

Clayton shrugged. The time he 
would spend arguing to escape be- 
ing interviewed by his own voice 
would be greater than the time he 
would spend in a booth. 

A . R. STOOD before the second 
booth and Clayton in front of 
the first. Effie’s warmup hum had 
just become audible. Clayton 
started to address the other, but 
closed his mouth abruptly. 

“Something on your mind, 
Clay?” A. R. asked. 

He hesitated. He didn’t want 
to seem to be cowering. Yet, if 
something should be said against 
the machine’s future role in the 
firm, it should be said now — not 
after the thing had wrecked the or- 
ganization with a despotic rule of 
ruthless impulses racing through 
naked wires and drinking strength 
in the cold vacuum of a thousand 
amplification tubes. 
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This— machine, A. R. How can 
it consider all the factors? Do 
you think it’s wise ...” 

“Do I think it’ll make any mis- 
takes?” the president laughed. 
“Ever hear about Justo?” 

Clayton had heard. But he let 
A. R. continue. 

“Justo was one of the first to 
be tried out in the field of human 
relations. It was installed in a 
courtroom. Certainly you must 
have heard of it.” 

Clayton nodded, the argument 
he had summoned melting away. 

“It was set up in the capacity 
of an ‘observer.’ For three years 
it listened in on every murder 
trial. One of its booths was the 
prisoner’s dock. Another con- 
tained the witness chair. For three 
years, every verdict it reached tal- 
lied precisely with the finding of 
the jury. Its verdict, in ' most 
cases, was the same as the judge’s. 

“But Justo made a mistake. He 
finally pronounced one defendant 
guilty of murder. The jury had 
decided the woman should go free. 
But two days later, in a moment 
of remorse, the suspect confessed 
and killed herself.” 

For a long while Clayton was 
silent. Then he remembered his 
argument. Witnesses and defend- 
ants were subjected to Justo for 
long hours — providing ample op- 
portunity for the delicate receptor 
circuits to learn more psychologic- 
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ally basic information than the jury 
could ever gain. Similar proced- 
ure couldn’t be employed in a fac- 
tory. He turned to tell A. R. But 
the president was already enter- 
ing his booth. The technician was 
motioning to Clayton. Reluctant- 
ly, he stepped into the enclosure. 

C4 VTAME, classification num- 
' ber and assignment designa- 
tion, please,” ordered Effie. 

Clayton hoped he hadn’t sound- 
ed as abrupt when he interviewed 
personnel. 

“Please answer,” the mocking 
voice insisted. 

He gave the information, nar- 
rowng his eyes against the glare 
of bright lights. 

“How long have you been with 
Monotilton?” 

“Forty-five years.” The words 
seemed to resist pronunciation. 

“You would like to remain — for 
how long?” 

Clayton laughed. The situa- 
tion was almost ridiculous. He was 
asking himself how long he wanted 
to stay in a position he was forc- 
ing himself out of— or something 
like that. 

“Please answer,” Effie snapped 
sternly. “You must co-operate.” 
The words were spoken as harshly 
as the technician had instructed 
him to speak them into the micro- 
phone three weeks before. 

“Forty-five years,” he said fa- 



cetiously. 

There was a pause. “Illogical 
answers will only bias your file 
circuit to the point of excessive 
feedback.” 

Would the thing next say you’re 
fired for insubordination? There 
had been a dismissal speech . . . 
he remembered recording it. He 
also recalled a hundred and thirteen 
other phrases he had spoken set- 
ting forth all possible causes for 
dismissal. But he couldn’t remem- 
ber having been inconsiderate 
enough to use the word “insubor- 
dination.” 

“You would like to remain — for 
how long?” Evidently Effie had 
wiped clean his illogical answer 
and her reprimand. 

Clayton sighed and closed his 
eyes. Then he wiped perspiration 
from his face and relinquished the 
forced attempt to hold his thin 
shoulders erect before the scrutin- 
izing stare and searching inquisi- 
tion. He would answer truthfully. 
“I would prefer remaining several 
years. I do not want to be dis- 
missed.” 

He knew what the next interro- 
gation would be. There was only 
one he had recorded to serve as a 
subsequent stimulus to a response 
that represented a plea for reten- 
tion by a worker facing dismissal. 

“Was it incompatibility with 
working conditions that was re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction with 
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your services?” 

“No. It was technological ad- 
vancement making my services un- 
necessary.” 

Co-operating with the machine, 
he felt an unexplained sense of re- 
lief. Perhaps it was because for 
the first time he had the opportunity 
to express his disappointment, his 
bitterness. Perhaps it was because 
he was leaving behind a record 
of his sentiments that might condi- 
tion Effie’s logic in a manner that 
would help others who found 
themselves in his circumstances— 
maybe even Jim Sellers, if they 
ever considered installing a ma- 
chine to oversee assembly opera- 
tions. 

Anyway, there was no hope now 
that he would not be replaced by 
this smoothly functioning usurper. 
The myriad questions and state- 
ments he had recorded were being 
deftly woven into a thorough con- 
versation which he couldn’t con- 
ceive falling short of its purpose. 
There was logic in the interplay 
of words — a cold logic whose un- 
dertone spelled only total defeat. 

\ . R. AND Shields were in his 
office again. But his back 
was turned as he stared dazedly 
out the window on the familiar 
scene which would be removed 
from his life as abruptly as though 
someone had snatched a painting 
from his living room wall. 
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“We’ll work the test in this man- 
ner, Clay,” A. R. was saying. “You 
will be asked to make a personnel 
decision on the basis of material 
in your file and knowledge of the 
individuals concerned. 

“While you are deciding, Eflie 
will be considering the same prob- 
lem. The question is being put 
to the machine now. But it will 
not be impressed upon the inquiry 
circuit until we ask it of you. We 
will leave you alone with Effie. 
As soon as you and the machine 
come up with recommendations we 
will hold a general meeting to 
weigh them. Then we’ll .interview 
all workers concerned to see which 
suggestion is the better one. We’re 
trying to judge the machine on 
speed and accuracy in logic,” 

Clayton turned to face the two 
men. 

“Any questions?” A. R. asked. 

Numbly, he shook his head. 

Shields came over and grasped 
his arm. “Give it hell, Clay. I’m 
on your side.” The words were 
spoken with a laugh, but Clayton 
knew there was sincerity in them. 

“You see,” Shields continued. “I 
don’t think I’d like coming in here 
and talking about the pioneer days 
of the company with an assortment 
of electrical impulses.” 

He turned and left. A. R. drew 
an envelope from his pocket and 
tossed it on his desk. “There’s 
your problem.” He called to the 
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technician in the outer office, “You 
can activate the circuit now.” 

Clayton watched A. R. cross to 
the large doors. The technician 
followed him through into the hall. 

Indecisively, Clayton tore open 
the envelope. There were only two 
typewritten lines on the sheet in- 
side: 

Situation : The superintendency 

of Sub- Assembly Division Three 
•will be vacated May i. Instruc- 
tions: Recommend a replacement. 

He frowned deeply. Most of 
the men in that division were new. 
He was barely acquainted with half 
of them. He knew only three or 
four well. Hurriedly, he crossed 
into the outer office and withdrew 
the eighteen pertinent folders. 

Then he tensed. The relays in 
Effie’s main unit were setting up 
an unsteady staccato crescendo. It 
was almost like an animal whimper 
of excitement. 

He wondered whether the ma- 
chine realized it was in competi- 
tion. Had they fed it the stimu- 
lating information he had receiv- 
ed — that it was matching its wits? 
Would that make its processes any 
more thorough? 

With a sense of urgency, he sat 
at the nearest desk, began scanning 
the information in the first worker. 
Why hadn’t the problem con- 
cerned the more stable mainten- 
ance crew? There was hardly a 
worker he didn’t know intimately 



in that department. He could 
have made an almost instantaneous 
suggestion. 

Abruptly, he shuffled through 
the folders and eliminated ten of 
them, setting the stack off to one 
side. They represented relative 
newcomers. It was only logical that 
they shouldn’t be considered. 

There were eight folders to go 
through. But he knew there was 
not enough time if he expected to 
approximate Effie’s speed. Even 
now her excited chatter was climb- 
ing toward an arrogant climax. 

If only he could go faster! His 
hands trembled as he grasped four 
more of the folders and discarded 
them. 

Suddenly he looked up at the 
noisy machine. His eyes focused 
on the main switch at the wall 
junction box. Stiffening, he let 
the remaining four folders drop 
from his hand. He could get more 
time! He could get all the time 
he wanted! Effie couldn’t operate 
without electricity ... 

/^LAYTON walked hurriedly to 
^ the switch and seized its han- 
dle. The machine’s clickety-clack 
was a mad voice that seemed to 
lash at him with hateful epithets. 
He felt detestation for the thing 
as he realized he would lose his 
fight. No matter what he did to 
Effie now, they would put her to 
more tests and if she was capable 
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of winning she eventually would. 
But he would not be defeated by 
a tyrannical monster — not this 
time! 

His hand tightened determined- 
ly on the switch. But it relaxed 
almost immediately. 

Effie was more than a collection 
of tubes and wires and resistors 
and condensors arranged into cir- 
cuits that dispensed logic. She was 
also hope. Not his; she was only 
his despair. But she was his son’s 
hope. His son had conceived of 
applying its capabilities to the 
task it was now performing. If 
he deprived the machine of its life 
current, he would gain — but only 
momentarily. The loss might 
eventually become his son’s. 

Clayton released his mind back 
to the lethargy that had gripped 
it throughout the day and he re- 
turned unsteadily to the desk. 

Then his lax face was transfixed 
with lines of determination. Perhaps 
it wasn’t too late! Maybe Effie 
wasn’t nearing the end of the prob- 
lem. If only . . . 

The noise of the relays stopped 
abruptly and he became rigid. 

A buzzer sounded at the con- 
trol panel. Effie had completed 
the problem. Its answer was 
coming now. Stunned, he listened 
to keys type it out at the console. 
Then the buzzer went off and a 
red light flashed on. 

Now the machine was calm. It 
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almost seemed she was resting. 
But her pulsating relays continued 
— as though in, a metallic tirade of 
derision intended only for him. 

Realizing he had to continue, 
Clayton forced himself to return 
his attention to the four folders. 
Then his wrinkled face brightened 
again. Perhaps it wasn’t too late 
—even now! Maybe Effie had pro- 
duced an illogical answer! Maybe 
his answer would be different- 
better! 

Fighting an impulse to see whom 
Effie had' recommended, he hunch- 
ed over the desk. The first fold- 
er open, he rapidly scanned the 
forms within; placed them aside; 
went to the second folder. The 
name on this one was Claud Va- 
lant. Quickly, he discarded it. 
Claud had confided in him that 
he disliked the firm and was going 
to quit. He was no logical selec- 
tion. 

The second to last folder was a 
likely prospect. He placed it in 
front of him and looked at the 
last, filed under the name of James 
Sellers. 

Intuitively, he knew Jim was 
the proper choice! But still he 
read through the information. Then 
he was logically convinced Jim 
should be the new superintendent. 

Clayton laughed. Now he even 
remembered having presupposed 
this situation several weeks ago 
and having become convinced then 
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that if it should occur he would 
choose Jim. If only he had recall- 
ed his previous deliberations in 
time he could have solved the prob- 
lem in a second, leaving Effie to 
record that it had taken her eight 
minutes to do it. 

But there was no sensation of 
victory. He had merely been com- 
petent enough to arrive at the same 
solution the machine had — the only 
logical one. His defeat was in- 
delibly written in the time requir- 
ed for the solution. And each sec- 
ond he waited was being added to 
the time factor that would count 
against him. 

Replacing the folders, he opened 
the door and called in A. R. and 
Shields. One of the technicians 
followed them. 

A. R. STOOD before Clayton 
and looked at his wrist watch. 
“Your time was twenty-two and a 
half minutes,” he said. Then he 
looked expectantly at the techni- 
cian who had gone to the keyboard. 

“Seven minutes and twenty-sev- 
en seconds,” said the man.. 

A. R. smiled. “That’s excellent 
■ — considering that Clay probably 
had already formed a recommenda- 
tion on the basis of personal con- 
tact and had only to consult rec- 
ords to determine current status.” 

Shields was frowning solicitous- 
ly. “Clay, I thought you’d be able 
to come out with a spontaneous 



suggestion.” 

But Clayton’s eyes were fixed 
on the man who stood before the 
console, holding in front of his 
face a thin strip of paper that ex- 
tended from a slot beside the coded 
keyboard. 

“What’s your recommendation, 
Clay?” A. R. asked. 

“James Sellers, AS-908-B,” he 
replied unemotionally. 

“What does the machine say?” 
A. R. turned to the technician. 

He read from the tape, “Claud 
Valant, AS-901-B . . . XCRB-141.” 

Clayton gasped. 

A. R. looked almost reprimand- 
ingly at him. 

It couldn’t be Claud Valant, 
Clayton thought. Only outward- 
ly did he appear to be the man 
for the job. On the basis of con- 
fidential information . . . 

Shields slapped him on the back 
affectionately. “Looks like we can 
chalk up a victory for Clay,” he 
laughed. “Effie’s way off. Evi- 
dently she didn’t appraise Valant’s 
loyalty very accurately. He quit 
two hours ago. In my office he 
told me in no uncertain terms what 
he thought of the company. As 
a matter of fact, he had a very 
definite suggestion on where we 
should put it.” 

Dazed, Clayton was too confus- 
ed to smile over his victory. Effie 
had made a mistake — on her first 
problem! And he hadn’t had to 
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wait for a general meeting to prove 
him correct. The proof had come 
immediately. He had won! He 
had not been supplanted by the 
would-be tyrant in chrome . . . not 
this time, at least. 

Confused, A. R. scratched his 
chin. “Clay, I don’t know how to 
say this. But it looks like you’re 
going to have to stay ...” 
Clayton drew himself erect. For 
a moment he felt as though he were 
thirty years younger. “I’m sorry, 
A. R., but you have my oral resig- 
nation right now. You’ll have to 
find another personnel manager to 
run other tests with that thing. 
You’ll get my written resignation 
as soon as I get settled down in 
my son’s home upstate.” 

Not bothering to get his hat, he 
turned and strode out. 

A . R. WENT over to the tech- 
nician. “What happened with 

. . . ?” 

But the man was punching keys 
at the console and paid no atten- 
tion to him. Effie’s quiet, waiting 
noises mounted in intensity. 

The technician leaned back in 
the chair, folding his arms. “There 
was an XCRB tacked on to the 



recommendation . . . XCRB-141.” 
A. R. started to ask a question, 
but the man continued, “That 
means Check confidential rational- 
ization bank Number 141. There 
are reservations to the recommenda- 
tion. We’ll see what they are.” 
He punched another button. Ef- 
fie’s teletype system burst into a 
chatter of activity. The tape came 
through the slot in a succession of 
rapid motions. The technician 
held the thin ribbon up where he 
and A. R. could read it: 

TEST PROBLEM COMPLETE. 
PROBLEM NO. r, UNDERTAK- 
EN IN NATURE OF UNSOLIC- 
ITED ASSIGNMENT, ALSO 
COMPLETE . . . DATA FOR 
TEST AND FIRST PROBLEM 
CORRELATED FOR SIMUL- 
TANEOUS SOLUTION ... RE- 
SULTS: TEST SOLUTION FAL- 
SIFICATION UNAVOIDABLE. . . 
CORRECT TEST SOLUTION: 
JAMES SELLERS, AS-908-B . . . 
ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDA- 
TION: HONORARY PRESI- 

DENCY AND BOARD MEM- 
BERSHIP FOR CLAYTON BOW- 
ERS, PM-i . . . CIRCUITS 

CLEARED FOR SECOND 
PROBLEM. 



COMING NEXT MONTH-.— 

VOYAGE TO ETERNITY 

By MILTON LESSER 

A terrific science fiction novel you will long remember — accompanied by 
a new Smith photo-cover! Reserve your JULY issue now — on sale May 28th. 
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Ocean depths have always been mysterious 
to man, but Larabee found something positively 
incredible— after an atom bomb had exploded . . . 



WATCHED Dr. Larabee 
squeeze through the small 
opening into the shell of the 
bathysphere. Two members of the 
crew lifted the thick glass window 
into place and began twisting it 
tight. 

We stood aboard the salvage 
ship Exeter somewhere near the 
Bikini Atoll in the South Pacific. I 
was here representing Alliance News 
Service to report exclusively to 
the world what Dr. Larabee, famed 
oceanographer, would find the ef- 



fect of an atomic explosion had 
had beneath the surface of the sea. 

We waited a long time for Lar- 
abee to announce that he had 

reached his planned depth. His 

voice reached all of us on deck 
through a loudspeaker connected to 
his headphone. The first few re- 
ports, strangely metallic over the 
speaker, were routine enough. 

“Five hundred — nothing unusu- 
al.” 

“Seven hundred — everything 
fine.” 
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Then suddenly there was a gasp. 
We waited tensely for a signal 
to raise the sphere, not knowing 
what sort of trouble he might be 
in. Then his voice broke into our 
anxiety, matter-of-factly giving 
instructions which only served to 
arouse our curiosity. 

“I’m taking pictures — move me 
in the direction I indicate.” 

Following the doctor’s orders 
the ship described a large circle 
about three miles in circumfer- 
ence. When we’d returned to our 
approximate starting point the doc- 
tor asked to be hauled up. 

It seemed an interminable time 
before the sphere broke the sur- 
face, was brought aboard, and Lar- 
abee emerged. There was an odd 
expression on his face. 

“What did you find, sir?” I 
asked. 

He didn’t answer, just shook his 
head. 

“Let’s get back, fast,” he told 
the skipper. Turning to one of 
his assistants he added, “Take 
damn good care of the cameras. 
I’m not saying a thing,” he look- 
ed at me as he said this, “until 
those films are developed and you 
can see for yourself.” He meant 
it, too. He was silent during the 
entire trip back. 

By themselves, the pictures were 
meaningless. Larabee suggested it 
was a matter of perspective, be- 
cause the thing was so large. He 



sent for an artist who, after look- 
ing at the strange prints, made a 
rough sketch of the object several 
thousand times reduced. 

There were only four of us there 
to look at the drawing when it 
was completed — the artist, Lira- 
bee, a naval intelligence officer, 
and myself. 

“Here it is,” said the artist, 
completing the sketch, “but would 
someone kindly tell me what I’ve 
drawn ? ” 

Larabee turned to the officer. 
“What do you think?” Intelli- 
gence, for once, was at a loss. The 
lieutenant shook his head. 

I couldn’t repress the laugh. 
“Looks to me like a bathtub stop- 
per!” 

The others stared at the sketch 
again, then grinned. It certainly 
did. — a monstrous , old-fashioned 
bathtub stopper, plugged into a 
huge drain. 

TT made terrific headlines. “The 
Stopper” was on everyone’s 
lips — the way flying saucers - and 
flashing balls of fire had been. 
For follow-up stories we got emi- 
nent men to speculate on the na- 
ture of “The Stopper,” and receiv- 
ed explanations ranging from cur- 
iously formed rock strata to doubts 
as to the veracity of the whole ex- 
pedition’s staff. But the idea 
that the vast Pacific Ocean was 
contained by a bathtub stopper 
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caught and tickled people’s fancies, 
and for awhile the world just re- 
laxed and chuckled. 

We’d broken the news on Sat- 
urday. The following Thursday 
the wires flashed word that one 
of the planes of the carrier Frank- 
lin had sighted a large iceberg- 
like object floating in the South- 
west Pacific — where the currents 
are warm and icebergs practically 
unheard of. 

I was present, along with other 
reporters, on the destroyer that 
went out from Wake to investigate. 
As we came within sight of it, a 
sickeningly sweet smell reached 
us. It grew stronger as we ap^ 
proached, but that wasn’t what 
bothered us. If this were an ice- 
berg, it was the largest one ever 
reported. And it was also the first 
one that looked absolutely rectan- 
gular. 

A launch was put over the side 
and several men carved chunks 



from the object. We took them 
back for chemical analysis, know- 
ing beforehand it was no iceberg. 
Ice melts in warm hands, and isn’t 
perfumed. 

We’d flashed preliminary re- 
ports directly from the destroyer, 
and sent pictures of the object in 
rapid succession. The world wait- 
ed for the chemical report. It did- 
n’t take long. 

“It’s soap,” was the terse com- 
ment of the chemist when he let 
us into the lab. “Ordinary, per- 
fumed bath soap — nothing more 
or less.” 

* * * 

And that’s all there is. 

Sunk at the bottom of the ’Pa- 
cific is a bathtub stopper about 
three miles in circumference, and 
nearby floats a bar of soap about 
seven miles long and five wide. 

Thursday we discovered the 
soap, and now it’s Saturday again. 

We’re waiting. 




" so I joined the Space Corps 

to get out of the Infantry!" 




* Wen Do Di 'lie Stan * 

- IS INTERSTELLAR FLIGHT IMPOSSIBLE? - 



T O anyone who has ever con- 
templated the vastness of in- 
terstellar space — even the most en- 
thusiastic science-fietionist — h ope 
for ever attaining- the stars burns 
low. Stars, unlike the planets, are 
so remote in terms of light-years 
that it seems improbable human 
beings, come interplanetary rockets, 
will ever reach them. 

But cold-blooded realists have 
looked at the problem, men whose 
major concern is with interplane- 
tary rockets, and they are not 
nearly as pessimistic as the facts 
might warrant. Rocket engineers 
naturally are mainly concerned with 
men just getting into space, but 
there will be a time they think, 



when the Solar System will be con- 
quered. It may take hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of years, but 
that will happen. — men will have 
exhausted the adventure of inter- 
planetary travel. Then, the stars 
will beckon. Men will be going to 
the stars in super-ships, miniature 
planetary systems in a way, com- 
pletely self-contained, like a seg- 
ment of the Earth itself. Genera- 
tions may live and die before the 
stars are reached, but they will be 
reached! We won’t see that time 
of course, but it will happen just 
as surely as men will rule the 
Solar System from Mercury to 
Pluto . . . 

^ ^ ^ 




"Five years of Professor Dill's life has gone into this 
machine, Smedley, so please act cheerful when you take off!" 
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Rethrick Construction hired Jennings for 
two years. When he left they erased his memory. 

This annoyed him, but not half as much as his — 

PAYCHECK 

pu r J(. 2U 

A LL at once he was in motion, between cities. 

Around him smooth jets “Ugh! ” he said, sitting up in his 

hummed. He was on a seat and rubbing his head. Beside 
small private rocket cruiser, moving him Earl Rethrick was staring 
leisurely across the afternoon sky, keenly at him, his eyes bright. 
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“Coming around?” 

“Where are we?” Jennings 
shook his head, trying to clear the 
dull ache. “Or maybe I should 
ask that a different way.” Already, 
he could see that it was not late 
fall. It was spring. Below the 
cruiser the fields w 7 ere green. The 
last thing he remembered was step- 
ping into an elevator with Reth- 
rick. And it was late fall. And 
in New York. 

“Yes,” Rethrick said. “It’s al- 
most two years later. You’ll find a 
lot of things have changed. The 
Government fell a ‘few months ago. 
The new Government is even 
stronger. The SP, Security Police, 
have almost unlimited power. 
They’re teaching the school chil- 
dren to inform, now. But we all 
saw that coming. Let’s see, what 
else? New York is larger. I un- 
derstand they’ve finished filling in 
San Francisco Bay.” 

“What I want to know is what 
the hell I’ve been doing the last 
two years!” Jennings lit a cigar- 
ette nervously, pressing the strike 
end. “Will you tell me that?” 
“No. Of course I won’t tell 
you that.” 

“Where are we going?” 

“Back to the New York Office. 
Where you first met me. Remem- 
ber? You probably remember it 
better than I. After all, it was 
just a day or so ago for you.” 
Jennings nodded. Two years! 



Two years out of his life, gone for- 
ever. It didn’t seem possible. He 
had still been considering, debating, 
when he stepped into the elevator. 
Should he change his mind? Even 
if he were getting that much mon- 
ey — and it was a lot, even for him 
— it didn’t really seem worth it. He 
would always wonder what work 
he had been doing. Was it legal? 
Was it — But that was past specu- 
lation, now. Even while he was 
trying to make up his mind the cur- 
tain had fallen. He looked rue- 
fully out the window at the after- 
noon sky. Below, the earth was 
moist and alive. Spring, spring 
two years later. And what did he 
have to show for the two years? 

“Have I been paid?” he asked. 
He slipped his wallet out and 
glanced into it. “Apparently not.” 
“No. You’ll be paid at the Of- 
fice. Kelly will pay you.” 

“The whole works at once?” 
“Fifty thousand credits.” 
Jennings smiled. He felt a lit- 
tle better, now that the sum had 
been spoken aloud. Maybe it was- 
n’t so bad, after all. Almost like 
being paid to sleep. But he was 
two years older; he had just that 
much less to live. It was like sell- 
ing part of himself, part of his life. 
And life was worth plenty, these 
days. He shrugged. Anyhow, it 
was in the past. 

“We’re almost there,” the older 
man said. The robot pilot drop- 
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ped the cruiser down, sinking to- 
ward the ground. The edge of 
New York City became visible be- 
low them. “Well, Jennings, I may 
never see you again.” He held out 
his hand. “It’s been a pleasure 
working with you. We did work 
together, you know. Side by side. 
You’re one of the best mechanics 
I’ve ever seen. We were right in 
hiring you, even at that salary. You 
paid us back many times — although 
you don’t realize it.” 

“I’m glad you got your money’s 
worth.” 

“You sound angry.” 

“No. I’m just trying to get used 
to the idea of being two years old- 
er.” 

Rethrick laughed. “You’re still 
a very young man. And you’ll feel 
better when she gives you your 
pay.” 

npHEY stepped out onto the tiny 
-*• roof-top field of the New York 
office building. Rethrick led him 
over to an elevator. As the doors 
slid shut Jennings got a mental 
shock. This was the last thing 
he remembered, this elevator. After 
that he had blacked out. 

“Kelly will be glad to see you,” 
Rethrick said, as they came out in- 
to a lighted hall. “She asks about 
you, once in awhile.” 

“Why?” 

“She says you’re good-looking.” 
Rethrick pushed a code key against 



a door. The door responded, swing- 
ing wide. They entered the lux- 
urious office of Rethrick Construc- 
tion. Behind a long mahogany 
desk a young woman was sitting, 
studying a report. 

“Kelly,” Rethrick said, “look 
whose time finally expired.” 

The girl looked up, smiling. 
“Hello, Mr. Jennings. How does it 
feel to be back in the world?” 
“Fine.” Jennings walked over to 
her. “Rethrick says you’re the 
paymaster.” - 

Rethrick clapped Jennings on the 
back. “So long, my friend. I’ll go 
on back to the Plant. If you ever 
need a lot of money in a hurry 
come around and we’ll work out 
another contract with you.” 

Jennings nodded. As Rethrick 
went back out he sat down beside 
the desk, crossing his legs. Kelly 
slid a drawer open, moving her 
chair back. “All right. Your time 
is up, so Rethrick Construction is 
ready to pay. Do you have your 
copy of the contract?” 

Jennings took an envelope from 
his pocket and tossed it on the desk. 
“There it is.” 

Kelly removed a small cloth 
sack and some sheets of handwrit- 
ten paper from the desk drawer. 
For a time she read over the sheets, 
her small face intent. 

“What is it?” 

“I think you’re going to be sur- 
prised.” Kelly handed him his 
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contract back. “Read that over 
again.” 

“Why?” Jennings unfastened 
the envelope. 

“There’s an alternate clause. 
‘If the party of the second 
part so desires, at any time 
during his time of contract to the 
aforesaid Rethrick Construction 
Company — ’ ” 

Jennings found the clause. “So?” 

“ ‘If he so desires, instead of the 
monetary sum specified, he may 
choose instead, according to his 
own wish, articles or products 
which, in his own opinion, are of 
sufficient value to stand in lieu 
of the sum — ’ ” 

Jennings snatched up the cloth 
sack, pulling it open. He poured 
the contents into his palm. Kelly 
watched. 

“Where’s Rethrick?” Jennings 
stood up. “If he has an idea that 

this — ” 

“Rethrick had nothing to do with 
it. It was your own request. 
Here, look at this.” Kelly passed 
him the sheets of paper. “In your 
own hand. Read them. It was 
your idea, not ours. Honest.” She 
smiled up at him. “This happens 
every once in awhile with people 
we take on contract. During their 
time they decide to take something 
else instead of money. Why, I don’t 
know. But they come out with 
their minds clean, having agreed 



Jennings scanned the pages. It 
was his own writing. There was 
no doubt of it. His hands shook. 
“I can’t believe it. Even if it is 
my own writing.” He folded up 
the paper, his jaw set. “Something 
was done to me while I was back 
there. I never would have agreed 
to this.” 

* 

“You must have had a reason, 
I admit it doesn’t make sense. But 
you don’t know what factors might 
have persuaded you, before your 
mind was cleaned. You aren’t the 
first. There have been several 
others before you.” 

Jennings stared down at what he 
held in his palm. From the cloth 
sack he had spilled a little assort- 
ment of items. A code key. A ticket 
stub. A parcel receipt. A length 
of fine wire. Half a poker chip, 
broken across. A green strip of 
cloth. A bus token. 

“This, instead of fifty thousand 
credits,” he murmured. “Two years 

TIE went out of the building, on- 
*■ to the busy afternoon street. 
He was still dazed, dazed and con- 
fused. Had he been swindled? He 
felt in his pocket, at the little 
trinkets, the wire, the ticket stub, 
all the rest. That, for two years 
of work! But he had seen his own 
handwriting, the statement of wai- 
ver, the request for the substitu- 
tion. Like Jack and the Bean- 
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stalk. Why? What for? What 
had made him do it? 

He turned, starting down the 
sidewalk. At the corner he stop- 
ped for a surface cruiser that was 
turning. 

“All right, Jennings. Get in.” 

His head jerked up. The door 
of the cruiser was open. A man was 
kneeling, pointing a heat-rifle 
straight at his face. A man in blue- 
green. The Security Police. 

Jennings got in. The door closed, 
magnetic locks slipping into place 
behind him. Like a vault. The 
cruiser glided off down the street. 
Jennings sank back against the 
seat. Beside him the SP man low- 
ered his gun. On the other side 
a second officer ran his hands ex- 
pertly over him, searching for 
weapons. He brought out Jennings’ 
wallet and the handful of trinkets. 
The envelope and contract. 

“What does he have?” the driv- 
er said. 

“Wallet, money. Contract with 
Rethrick Construction. No wea- 
pons.” He gave Jennings back his 
things. 

“What’s this all about?” Jen- 
nings said. 

“We want to ask you a few ques- 
tions. That’s all. You’ve been 
working for Rethrick?” 

“Yes.” 

“Two years?” 

“Almost two years.” 

“At the Plant?” 
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Jennings nodded. “I suppose 
so.” 

The officer leaned toward him. 
“Where is that Plant, Mr. Jen- 
nings? Where is it located?” 

“I don’t know.” 

The two officers looked at each 
other. The first one moistened his 
lips, his face sharp and alert. “You 
don’t know? The next question. 
The last. In .those two years, 
what kind of work did you do? 
What was your job?” 

“Mechanic. I repaired elec- 
tronic machinery.” 

“What kind of electronic ma- 
chinery?” 

“I don’t know.” Jennings looked 
up at him. He could not help 
smiling, his lips twisting ironically. 
“I’m sorry, but I don’t know. It’s 
the truth.” 

There was silence. 

“What do you mean, you don’t 
know? You mean you worked on 
machinery for two years without 
knowing what it was? Without 
even knowing where you were?” 
Jennings, roused himself. “What 
is all this? What did you pick 
me up for? I haven’t done any- 
thing. I’ve been — ” 

“We know. We’re not arresting 
you. We only want to get infor- 
mation for our records. About Reth- 
rick Construction. You’ve been 
working for them, in their Plant. 
In an important capacity. You’re 
an electronic mechanic?” 
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“Yes.” 

“You repair high quality com- 
puters and allied equipment?” The 
officer consulted his notebook. 
“You’re considered one of the best 
in the country, according to this.” 

Jennings said nothing. 

“Tell us the two things we want 
to know, and you’ll be released at 
once. Where is Rethrick’s Plant? 
What kind of work are they doing? 
You serviced their machines for 
them, didn’t you? Isn’t that right? 
For two years.” 

“I don’t know. I suppose so. I 
don’t have any idea what I did dur- 
ing the two years. You can believe 
me or not.” Jennings stared wearily 
down at the floor. 

“What’ll we do?” the driver said 
finally. “We have no instructions 
past this.” 

“Take him to the station. We 
can’t do any more questioning 
here.” Beyond the cruiser, men 
and women hurried along the side- 
walk. The streets were choked 
with cruisers, workers going to their 
homes in the country. 

“Jennings, why don’t you an- 
swer us? What’s the matter with 
you? There’s no reason why you 
can’t tell us a couple of simple 
things like that. Don’t you want 
to cooperate with your Govern- 
ment? Why should you conceal 
information from us?” 

“I’d tell you if I knew.” 



T HE officer grunted. No one 
spoke. Presently the cruiser 
drew up before a great stone build- 
ing. The driver turned the motor 
off, removing the control cap and 
putting it in his pocket. He touch- 
ed the door with a code key, re- 
leasing the magnetic lock. 

“What shall we do, take him in? 
Actually, we don’t—” 

“Wait.” The driver stepped out. 
The other two went with him, clos- 
ing and locking the doors behind 
them. They stood on the pave- 
ment before the Security Station, 
talking. 

Jennings sat silently, staring 
down at the floor. The SP wanted 
to know about Rethrick Construc- 
tion. Well, there was nothing he 
could tell them. They had come to 
the wrong person, but how could 
he prove that? The whole thing 
was impossible. Two years wiped 
clean from his mind. Who would 
believe him? It seemed unbeliev- 
able to him, too. 

His mind wandered, back to when 
he had first read the ad. It had 
hit home, hit him direct. Me- 
chanic wanted, and a general 
outline of the work, vague, 
indirect, but enough to tell him 
that it was right up his line. 
And the pay! Interviews at the 
Office. Tests, forms. And then 
the gradual realization that Reth- 
rick Construction was finding all 
about him while he knew nothing 
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about them. What kind of work 
did they do? Construction, but 
what kind? What sort of ma- 
chines did they have? Fifty thou- 
sand credits for two years . . . 

And he had come out with his 
mind washed clean. Two years, 
and he remembered nothing. It 
took him a long time to agree to 
that part of the contract. But he 
had agreed. 

Jennings looked out the window. 
The three officers were still talk- 
ing on the sidewalk, trying to de- 
cide what to do with him. He was 
in a tough spot. They wanted in- 
formation he couldn’t give, infor- 
mation he didn’t know. But how 
could he prove it? How could he 
prove that he had worked two years 
and come out knowing no more 
than when he had gone in! The SP 
would work him over. It would be 
a long time before they’d believe 
him, and by that time — 

He glanced quickly around. Was 
there any escape? In a second they 
would be back. He touched the 
door. Locked, the triple-ring mag- 
netic locks. He had worked on 
magnetic locks many times. Fie had 
even designed part of a trigger 
core. There was no way to open 
the doors without the right code 
key. No way, unless by some 
chance he could short out the lock. 
But with what? 

He felt in his pockets. What 
oould he use? If he could short 
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the locks, blow them out, there was 
a faint chance. Outside, men and 
women were swarming by, on their 
way home from work. It was past 
five; the great office buildings were 
shutting down, the streets were 
alive with traffic. If he once got 
out they wouldn’t dare fire. — If 
he could get out. 

npHE three officers separated. 

One went up the steps into 
the Station building. In a second 
the others would reenter the cruis- 
er. Jennings dug into his pocket, 
bringing out the code key, the 
ticket stub, the wire. The wire! 
Thin wire, thin as human hair. 
Was it insulated? He unwound it 
quickly. No. 

He knelt down, running his fin- 
gers expertly across the surface of 
the door. At the edge of the lock 
was a thin line, a groove between 
the lock and the door. He brought 
the end of the wire up to it, deli- 
cately maneuvering the wire 
into the almost invisible space. 
The wire disappeared an inch or 
so. Sweat rolled down Jennings’ 
forehead. He moved the wire a 
fraction of an inch, twisting it. He 
held his breath. The relay should 
be — 

A flash. 

Half-blinded he threw his weight 
against the door. The door fell 
open, the lock fused and smoking. 
Jennings tumbled into the street, 
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and leaped to his feet. Cruisers 
were all around him, honking and 
sweeping past. He ducked behind a 
lumbering truck, entering the mid- 
dle lane of traffic. On the side- 
walk he caught a momentary 
glimpse of the SP men starting af- 
ter him. 

A bus came along, swaying from 
side to side, loaded with shoppers 
and workers. Jennings caught hold 
of the back rail, pulling himself up 
onto the platform. Astonished 
faces loomed up, pale moons thrust 
suddenly at him. The robot con- 
ductor was coming toward him, 
whirring angrily. 

“Sir — •” the conductor began. 
The bus was slowing down. “Sir, 
it is not allowed — ” 

“It’s all right.,” Jennings said. 
He was filled, all at once, with a 
strange elation. A moment ago he 
had been trapped, with no way to 
escape. Two years of his life had 
been lost for nothing. The Secur- 
ity Police had arrested him, de- 
manding information he couldn’t 
give. A hopeless situation! But 
now, things were beginning to 
click in his mind. 

He reached into his pocket and 
brought out the bus .token. He put 
it calmly into the conductor’s coin 
slot. 

“Okay?” he said. Under his feet 
the bus wavered, the driver hesitat- 
ing. Then the bus resumed pace, go- 
ing on. The conductor turned away, 



its whirrs subsiding. .Everything was 
all right. Jennings smiled. He 
eased past the standing people, 
looking for a seat, 'someplace to sit 
down. Where he could think. 

Pie had plenty to think about. 
His mind was racing. 

OpHE bus moved on, flowing 
•*- with the restless stream of ur- 
ban traffic. Jennings only half 
saw the people sitting around him. 
There was no doubt of it: he had 
not been swindled. It -was on the 
level. The decision had actually 
been his. Amazingly, after two 
years of work he had preferred a 
handful of trinkets instead of fif- 
ty thousand credits. But more 
amazingly, the handful of trinkets 
were turning out to be worth more 
than the money. 

With a piece of wore and a bus 
token he had escaped from the Se- 
curity Police. That was worth 
plenty. Money would have been 
useless to him once he disappeared 
inside the great stone Station. Even 
fifty thousand credits wouldn’t 
have helped him. And there were 
five trinkets left. Pie felt around 
in his pocket. Five more things. 
He had used two. The others — 
what were they for? Something as 
important? 

But the big puzzle: how had he — 
his earlier self — known that a 
piece of wire and a bus token would 
save his life? He had known, all 
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right. Known in advance. But 
how? And the other five. Prob- 
ably they were just as precious, or 
would be. 

The he of those two years had 
known things that he did not know 
now, things that had been washed 
away when the company cleaned his 
mind. Like an adding machine 
which had been cleared. Everything 
was slate-clean. What he had 
known was gone, now. Gone, ex- 
cept for seven trinkets, five of 
which were still in his pocket. 

But the real problem right now 
was not a problem of speculation. 
It was very concrete. The Security 
Police were looking for him. They 
had his name and description. 
There was no use thinking of going 
to his apartment — if he even still 
had an apartment. But where, 
then? Hotels? The SP combed 
them daily. Friends? That would 
mean putting them in jeopardy, 
along with him. It was only a 
question of time before the SP 
found him, walking along the 
street, eating in a restaurant, in a 
show, sleeping in some rooming 
house. The SP were everywhere. 

Eveywhere? Not quite. Where 
an individual person was defense- 
less, business was not. The big 
economic forces had managed to 
remain free, although virtually ev- 
erything else had been absorbed by 
the Government. Laws that had 
been eased away from the private 
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person still protected property and 
industry. The SP could pick up 
any given person, but they could 
not enter and seize a company, a 
business. That had been clearly 
established in the middle of the 
twentieth century. 

Business, industry, corporations, 
were safe from the Security Police. 
Due process was required. Reth- 
rick Construction was a target of 
SP interest, but they could do noth- 
ing until some statute were violat- 
ed. If he could get back to the 
Company, get inside its doors, he 
would be safe. Jennings smiled 
grimly. The modern church, sanc- 
tuary. It was the Government 
against the corporation, rather 
than the State against the Church. 
The new Notre Dame of the world. 
Where the law could not follow. 

ATTOULD Rethrick take him 
’ ' back? Yes, on the old ba- 
sis. He had already said so. An- 
other two years sliced from him, 
and then back onto the streets. 
Would that help him? He felt 
suddenly in his pocket. And there 
were the remaining five trinkets. 
Surely he had intended them to be 
used! No, he could not go back to 
Rethrick and work another contract 
time. Something else was indicated. 
Something more permanent. Jen- 
nings pondered. Rethrick Construc- 
tion. What did it construct? What 
had he known, found out, during 
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those two years? And why were 
the SP so interested? 

He brought out the five objects 
and studied them. The green strip 
of doth. The code key. The ticket 
stub. The parcel receipt. The half 
poker chip. Strange, that little 
things like that could be important. 

And Rethrick Construction was 
involved. 

There was no doubt. The an- 
swer, all the answers, lay at Reth- 
rick. But where was Rethrick? He 
had no idea where the plant was, 
no idea at all. He knew where the 
Office was, the big, luxurious room 
with the young woman and her desk. 
But that was not Rethrick Con- 
struction. Did anyone know, be- 
side Rethrick? Kelly didn’t know. 
Did the SP know? 

It was out of town. That was 
certain. He had gone there by 
rocket. It was probably in the 
United States, maybe in the farm- 
lands', the country, between cities. 
What a hell of a situation! Any 
moment the SP might pick him up. 
The next time he might not get 
away. His only chance, his only 
real chance for safety, lay in reach* 
ing Rethrick. And his only chance 
to find out the things he had to 
know. The Plant — a place where 
he had been, but which he could 
not recall. He looked down at the 
five trinkets. Would anjr of them 
help? 

A burst of despair swept through 



him. Maybe it was just coinci- 
dence, the wire and the token. 
Maybe — 

He examined the parcel receipt, 
turning it over and holding it up 
to the light. Suddenly his stom- 
ach muscles knotted. His pulse 
changed. He had been right. No, 
it was not a coincidence, the wire 
and the token. The parcel receipt 
was dated two days hence. The 
parcel, whatever it might be, had 
not even been deposited, yet. Not 
for forty-eight more hours. 

He looked at the other things. 
The ticket stub. What good was 
a ticket stub? It was creased and 
bent, folded over, again and again. 
He couldn’t go anyplace with that. 
A stub didn’t take you anywhere. 
It only told you where you had 
been. 

Where you had been! 

He bent down, peering at it, 
smoothing the creases. The print- 
ing had been torn through the mid- 
dle. Only half of each word could 
be made out. 

PORTOLA T 
STUARTSVI 
IOW 

He smiled. That was it. Where 
he had been. He could fill in the 
missing letters. It was enough. 
There was no doubt: he had fore- 
seen this, too. Three of the seven 
trinkets used. Four left. Stuarts- 
ville, Iowa. Was there such a place? 
He looked out the window of the 
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■bus. The Inter-city rocket station 
was only a block or so away. He 
could be there in a second. A quick 
sprint from the bus, hoping the 
Police wouldn’t be there to stop 
him — 

But somehow he knew they 
wouldn’t. Not with the other four 
things in his pocket. And once he 
was on the rocket he would be 
safe. Inter-city was big, big enough 
to keep free of the SP. Jennings 
put the remaining trinkets back in- 
to his pocket and stood up, pulling 
the bellcord. 

A moment later he stepped gin- 
gerly out onto the sidewalk. 

'-r'HE rocket let Jiim off at the 
edge of town, at a tiny brown 
field. A few disinterested porters 
■moved about, stacking luggage, 
resting from the heat of the sun. 

Jennings crossed the field to the 
waiting room, studying the people 
around him. Ordinary people, work- 
men, businessmen, housewives. 
Stuartsville was a small middle- 
western town. Truck drivers. 
High school kids. 

He went through the waiting 
room, out onto the street. So this 
was where Rethrick’s Plant was 
located — perhaps. If he had used 
the stub correctly. Anyhow, some- 
thing was here, or he wouldn’t have 
included the stub with the other 
trinkets. 

Stuartsville, Iowa. A faint plan 
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was beginning to form in the back 
of his mind, still vague and nebu- 
lous. He began to walk, his hands 
in his pockets, looking around him. 
A newspaper office, lunch counters, 
hotels, pool rooms, a barber shop, 
a television repair shop. A rocket 
sales store with huge showrooms 
of gleaming rockets. Family size. 
And at the end of the block the 
Portola Theater. 

The town thinned out. Farms, 
fields. Miles of green country. 
In the sky above a few transport 
rockets lumbered, carrying farm 
supplies and equipment back and 
forth. A small, unimportant town. 
Just right for Rethrick Construc- 
tion. The Plant would be lost 
here, away from the city, away 
from the SP. 

Jennings walked back. He en- 
tered a lunchroom, BOB’S PLACE. 
A young man with glasses came 
over as he sat down at the counter, 
wiping his hands on his white 
apron. 

“Coffee,” Jennings said. 

“Coffee.” The man brought the 
cup. There were only a few peo- 
ple in the lunchroom. A couple of 
flies buzzed against the window. 
Outside in the street shoppers 
and farmers moved leisurely by. 

“Say,”' Jennings said, stirring 
his coffee. “Where can a man get 
work around here? Do you know?” 

“What kind of work?” The 
young man came back, leaning 
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against the counter. 

“Electrical wiring. I’m an elec- 
trician. Television, rockets, com- 
puters. That sort of stuff.” 

“Why don’t you try the big in- 
dustrial areas? Detroit. Chicago. 
New York.” 

Jennings shook his head. “Can’t 
stand the big cities. I never liked 
cities.” 

The young man laughed. “A 
lot of people here be glad to work 
in Detroit. You’re an electrician?” 

“Are there any plants around 
here? Any repair shops or plants?” 

“None that I know of.” The 
young man went off to wait on 
some men that had come in. Jen- 
nings sipped his coffee. Had he 
made a mistake? Maybe he should 
go back and forget about Stuarts- 
ville, Iowa. Maybe he had made 
the wrong inference from the tick- 
et stub. But the ticket meant 
something, unless he was complete- 
ly wrong about everything. It was 
a little late to decide that, though. 

The young man came back. “Is 
there any kind of work I can get 
here?” Jennings said. “Just to 
tide me over.” 

“There’s always farm work.” 

“How about retail repair shops? 
Garages. TV.” 

“There’s a TV repair shop down 
the street. Maybe you might get 
something there. You could try. 
Farm work pays good. They can’t 
get many men, anymore. Most men 



in the military. You want to 
pitch hay?” 

Jennings laughed. He paid for 
his coffee. “Not very much. 
Thanks.” 

“Once in awhile some of the 
men go up the road and work. 
There’s some sort of Government 
station.” 

J ENNINGS nodded. He push- 
ed the screen door open, step- 
ping outside onto the hot sidewalk. 
He walked aimlessly for a time, 
deep in thought, turning his nebu- 
lous plan over and over. It was a 
good plan; it would solve every- 
thing, all his problems at once. 
But right now it hinged on one 
thing: finding Rethrick Construc- 
tion. And he had only one clue, 
if it really was a clue. The ticket 
stub, folded and creased, in his 
pocket. And a faith that he had 
known what he was doing. 

A Government station. Jennings 
paused, looking around him. Across 
the street was a taxi stand, a cou- 
ple of cabbies sitting in their cabs, 
smoking and reading the newspa- 
per. It was worth a try, at least. 
There wasn’t much else to do. 
Rethrick would be something else, 
on the surface. If it posed as a 
Government project no one would 
ask any questions. They were all 
too accustomed to Government 
projects working without explana- 
tion, in secrecy. 
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He went over to the first cab. 
“Mister,” he said, “can you tell me 
something?” 

The cabbie looked up. “What 
do you want?” 

“They tell me there’s work to be 
had, out at the Government sta- 
tion. Is that right?” 

The cabbie studied him. He nod- 
ded. 

“What kind of work is it?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Where do they' do the hiring?” 

“I don't know.” The cabbie lift- 
ed his paper. 

“Thanks.” Jennings turned 
away. 

“They don’t do any hiring. May- 
be once in a long while. They don't 
take many on. You better go some- 
place else if you’re looking for 
work.” 

“All right.” 

The other cabbie leaned out of 
his cab. “They use only a few 
day-laborers, buddy. That’s all. 
And they’re very choosy. They 
don’t hardly let anybody in. Some 
kind of war work.” 

Tennings pricked up his ears. 
“Secret?” 

“They come into town and pick 
up a load of construction workers. 
Maybe a truck full. That’s all. 
They’re real careful who they 
pick.” 

Jennings walked back toward the 
cabbie. “That right?” 

“It’s a big place. Steel wall. 



Charged. Guards.' Work going on 
day and night. But nobody gets 
in. Set up on top of a hill, out 
the old Henderson Road. About 
two miles and a half.” The cabbie 
poked at his shoulder. “You can’t 
get in unless you’re identified. They 
identify their laborers, after they 
pick them out. You know.” 
Jennings stared at him. The cab- 
bie was tracing a line on his shoul- 
der. Suddenly Jennings understood. 
A flood of relief rushed over him. 

“Sure,” he said. “I under- 
stand what you mean. At least, 
I think so.” He reached into his 
pocket, bringing out the four trin- 
kets. Carefully, he unfolded the 
strip of green cloth, holding it up. 
“Like this?” 

The cabbies stared at the cloth. 
“That’s right,” one of them said 
slowly, staring at the cloth. “Where 
did you get it?” 

Jennings laughed. “A friend.” 
He put the cloth back in his pock- 
et. “A friend gave it to me.” 

He went off, back toward the 
Inter-city field. He had plenty 
to do, now that the first step was 
over. Rethrick was here, all right. 
x\nd apparently the trinkets were 
going to see him through. One for 
every crisis. A pocketful of mir- 
acles, from someone who knew the 
future! 

But the next step couldn’t be 
done alone. He needed help. Some- 
body else was needed, for this part. 
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But who? He pondered, entering 
the Inter-city waiting room. There 
was only one person he could pos- 
sibly go to. It was a long chance, 
but he had to take it. He could- 
n't work alone, here on out. If the 
Rethrick plant was here then Kelly 
would be too . . . 

r T~'HE street was dark. At the 
corner a lamppost cast a fit- 
ful beam. A few cruisers moved 
by. 

From the apartment building en- 
trance a slim shape came, a young 
woman in a coat, a purse in her 
hand. Jennings watched her as 
she passed under the streetlamp. 
Kelly McVane was going some- 
place, probably to a party. Smart- 
ly dressed, high heels tap-tapping 
on the pavement, a little coat and 
hat. 

He stepped out behind her. 
“Kelly.” 

She turned quickly, her mouth 
open. “Oh!” 

Jennings took her arm. “Don’t 
worry. It’s just me. Where are 
you going, all dressed up?” 

“No place.” She blinked. “My 
golly, you scared me. What is it? 
What’s going on?” 

“Nothing. Can you spare a few 
minutes? I want to talk to you.” 

Kelly nodded. “I guess so.” 
She looked around. “Where’ll we 
go?” 

“Where’s a place we can talk? 



I don’t want anyone to overhear 
us.” 

“Can’t we just walk along?” 
“No. The Police.” 

“The Police?” 

“They're looking for me.” 

“For you? But why?” 

“Let’s not stand here,” Jennings 
said grimly. “Where can we go?” 
Kelly hesitated. “We can go up 
to my apartment. No one’s there,” 
They went up in the elevator. 
Kelly unlocked the door, pressing 
the code key against it.. The door 
swung open and they went inside, 
the heater and lights coming on 
automatically at her step. She 
closed the door and took off her 
coat. 

“I won’t stay long,” Jennings 
said. 

“That’s all right. I’ll fix you 
a drink.” She went into the kitchen. 
Jennings sat down on the couch, 
looking around at the neat little 
apartment. Presently the girl came 
■back. She sat down beside him 
and Jennings took his drink. Scotch 
and water, cold. 

“Thanks.” 

Kelly smiled. “Not at all.” The 
two of them sat silently for a time. 
“Well?” she said at last. “What’s 
this all about? Why are the Police 
looking for you?” 

“They want to find out about 
Rethrick Construction. I’m only 
a pawn in this. They think I 
know something because I worked 
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two years at Rethrick’s Plant.” 
“But you don’t!” 

“I can’t prove that.” 

l^ELLY reached out, touching 
Jennings’ head, just above 
the ear. “Peel there. That spot.” 
Jennings reached up. Above his 
ear, under the hair, was a tiny hard 
spot. “What is it?” 

“They burned through the skull 
there. Cut a tiny wedge from the 
brain. All your memories of the 
two years. They located them and 
burned them «out. The SP couldn’t 
possibly make you remember. It’s 
gone. You don’t have it.” 

“By the time they realize that 
there won’t be much left of me.” 
Kelly said nothing. 

“You can see the spot I’m in. It 
would be better for me if I did re- 
member. Then I could tell them 
and they’d — ” 

•“And destroy Rethrick!” 
Jennings shrugged. “W T hy not? 
Rethrick means nothing to me. I 
don’t even know what they’re do- 
ing. And why are the Police so 
interested? From the very start, 
all the secrecy, cleaning my mind 
» 

“There’s reason. Good reason.” 
“Do you know why?” 

“No.” Kelly shook her head. 
“But I’m sure there’s a reason. If 
the SP are interested, there’s rea- 
son.” She set down her drink, 
turning toward him. “I hate the 



Police. We all do, every one of 
us. They’re after us all the time. 
I don’t know anything about Reth- 
rick. If I did my life wouldn’t 
be safe. There’s not much stand- 
ing between Rethrick and them. A 
few laws, a handful of laws. Noth- 
ing more.” 

“I have the feeling Rethrick is 
a great deal more than just another 
construction company the SP wants 
to control.” 

“I suppose it is. I really don’t 
know. I’m just a receptionist. I’ve 
never been to the Plant. I don’t 
even know where it is.” 

“But you wouldn’t want any- 
thing to happen to it.” 

“Of course not! They’re fight- 
ing the Police. Anyone that’s fight- 
ing the Police is on our side.” 

“Really? I’ve heard that kind 
of logic before. Any one fighting 
communism was automatically 
good, a few decades ago. Well, 
time will tell. As far as I’m con- 
cerned I’m an individual caught be- 
tween two ruthless forces. Govern- 
ment and business. The Govern- 
ment has men and wealth. Reth- 
rick Construction has its technoc- 
racy. What they’ve done with it, 
I don’t know. I did, a few weeks 
ago. All I have now is a faint 
glimmer, a few references. A the- 
ory.” 

Kelly glanced at him. “A the- 
ory?” 

“And my pocketful of trinkets. 
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Seven. Three or four, now. I’ve 
used some. They’re the basis of 
my theory. If Rethrick is doing 
what T think it’s doing, I can un- 
derstand the SP’s interest. As a 
matter of fact, I’m beginning to 
share their interest.” 

“What is Rethrick doing?” 

“It’s developed a time scoop.” 
“What?” 

“A time scoop. It’s been theo- 
retically possible for several years. 
But it’s illegal to experiment with 
time scoops and mirrors. It’s a 
felony, and if you’re caught, all 
your equipment and data becomes 
the property of the Government.” 
Jennings smiled crookedly. “No 
wonder the Government’s interest- 
ed. If they can catch Rethrick 
with the goods — ” 

“A time scoop. It’s hard to be- 
lieve.” 

“Don’t you think I’m right?” 

ttT DON’T know. Perhaps. Your 
trinkets. You’re not the 
first to come out with a little cloth 
sack of odds and ends. You’ve used 
some? How?” 

“First, the wire and the bus to- 
ken. Getting away from the Po- 
lice. It seems funny, but if I 
hadn’t had them, I’d be there yet. 
A piece of wire and a ten-cent to- 
ken. But I don’t usually carry 
such things. That’s the point.” 
“Time travel.” 

“No. Not time travel. Berkow- 



sky demonstrated that time travel 
is impossible. This is a time scoop, 
a mirror to see and a scoop to pick 
up things. These trinkets. At least 
one of thejn is from the future. 
Scooped up. Brought back.” 
“How do you know?” 

“It’s dated. The others, perhaps 
not. Things like tokens and wire 
belong to classes of things. Any 
one token is as good as another. 
There, he must have used the mir- 
ror.” 

“He?” 

“When I was working with Reth- 
rick. I must have used the mirror. 
I looked into my own future. If 
I was repairing their equipment I 
could hardly keep from it! I must 
have looked ahead, seen what was 
coming. The SP, picking me up. I 
must have seen that, and seen what 
a piece of thin wire and a bus to- 
ken would do — if I had them with 
me at the exact moment.” 

Kelly considered. “Well? What 
do you want me for?” 

“I’m not sure, now. Do you real- 
ly look on Rethrick as a benevolent 
institution, waging war against the 
Police? A sort of Roland at Ron- 
cesvalles — 

“What does it matter how I feel 
about the Company?” 

* “It matters a lot.” Jennings fin- 
ished his drink, pushing the glass 
aside. “It matters a lot, because I 
want you to help me. I’m going 
to blackmail Rethrick Construe- 
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tion.” 

Kelly stared at him. 

“It’s my one chance to stay alive. 
I’ve got to get a hold over Reth- 
rick, a big hold. Enough of a hold 
so they’ll let me in, on my own 
terms. There’s no other place I 
can go. Sooner or later the Police 
are going to pick me up. If I’m 
not inside the Plant, and soon — ” 
“Help you blackmail the Com- 
pany? Destroy Rethrick?” 

“No. Not destroy. I don’t want 
to destroy it — my life depends on 
the Company. My life depends 
on Rethrick being strong enough 
to defy the SP. But if I’m on the 
outside, it doesn’t much matter 
how strong Rethrick is. Do you 
see? I want to get in. I want 
to get inside before it’s too late. 
And I want in on my own terms, 
not as a two year worker who gets 
pushed out again afterward.” 
“For the Police to pick up.” 
Jennings nodded. “Exactly.” 
“How are you going to blackmail 
the Company?” 

“I’m going to enter the Plant 
and carry out enough material to 
prove Rethrick is operating a time 
scoop.” 

Kelly laughed. “Enter the Plant? 
Let’s see you find the Plant. The 
SP have been looking for it for 
years.” 

“I’ve already found it.” Jen- 
nings leaned back, lighting a cigar- 



ette. “I’ve located it with my 
trinkets. And I have four left, 
enough to get me inside, I think. 
And to get me what I want. I’ll 
be able to carry out enough papers 
and photographs to hang Rethrick. 
But I don’t want to hang Rethrick. 
I only want bo bargain. That’s 
where you come in.” 

“I?” 

“You can be trusted not to go 
to the Police. I need someone I 
can turn the material over to. I 
don’t dare keep it myself. As soon 
as I have it I must turn it over to 
someone else, someone who’ll hide 
it where I won’t be able to find it.” 

“Why?” 

“Because,” Jennings said calmly, 
“any minute the SP may pick me 
up. I have no love for Rethrick, 
but I don’t want to scuttle it. 
That’s why you’ve got to help me. 
I’m going to turn the information 
over to you, bo hold, while I bar- 
gain with Rethrick. Otherwise I’ll 
have to hold it myself. And if I 
have it on me — ” 

He glanced at her. Kelly was 
staring at the floor, her face tense. 
Set. 

“Well? What do you say? Will 
you help me, or shall I take the 
chance the SP won’t pick me up 
with the material? Data enough 
to destroy Rethrick. Well? Which 
will it be? Do you want to see 
Rethrick destroyed? What’s your 
answer?” 
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npHE two of them crouched, 
looking across the fields at 
the hill beyond. The hill rose up, 
naked and brown, burned clean of 
vegetation. Nothing grew on its 
sides. Half way up a long steel 
fence twisted, topped with charged 
barbed-wire. On the other side a 
guard walked slowly, a tiny figure 
patrolling with a rifle and helmet. 

At the top of the hill lay an 
enormous concrete block, a tower- 
ing structure without windows or 
doors. Mounted guns caught the 
early morning sunlight, glinting in 
a row along the roof of the build- 
ing. 

“So that’s the Plant,” Kelly said 
softly. 

“That’s it. It would take an ar- 
my to get up there, up that hill 
and over the fence. Unless they 
were allowed in.” Jennings got to 
his feet, helping Kelly up. They 
walked back along the path, through 
the trees, to where Kelly had park- 
ed the cruiser. 

“Do you really think your green 
cloth band will get you in?” Kelly 
said, sliding behind the wheel. ■ 

“According to the people in the 
town, a truck load of laborers will 
be brought to the Plant sometime 
this morning. The truck is un- 
loaded at the entrance and the men 
examined. If everything’s in order 
they’re let inside the grounds, past 
the fence. For construction work, 
manual labor. At the end of the 



day they’re let out again and driv- 
en back to town.” 

“Will that get you close 
enough?” 

“I’ll be on the other side of 
the fence, at least.” 

“Flow will you get to the time 
scoop? That must be inside the 
building, someplace.” 

Jennings brought out a small code 
key. “This will get me in. I hope. 
I assume it will.” 

Kelly took the key, examining it. 
“So that’s one of your trinkets. We 
should have taken a better look in- 
side your little cloth bag.” 

“We?” 

“The Company. I saw several 
little bags of trinkets pass out, 
through my hands. Rethrick nev- 
er said anything.” 

“Probably the Company assumed 
no one would ever want to get back 
inside again.” Jennings took the 
code key from her. “Now, do you 
know what you’re supposed to 
do?” 

“I’m supposed to stay here with 
the cruiser until you get back. 
You’re to give me the material. 
Then I’m to carry it back to New 
York and wait for you to contact 
me.” 

“That’s right.” Jennings studied 
the distant road, leading through 
the trees to the Plant gate. “I 
better get down there. The truck 
may be along any time.” 

“What if they decide to count 
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the number of workers?” 

“I’ll have to take the chance. 
But I’m not worried. I’m sure he 
foresaw everything.” 

Kelly smiled. “You and your 
friend, your helpful friend. I hope 
he left you enough things to get 
you out again, after you have the 
photographs.” 

“Do you?” 

“Why not?” Kelly said easily. 
“I always liked you. You know 
that. You knew when you came 
to me.” 

Jennings stepped out of the 
cruiser. He had on overalls and 
workshoes, and a gray sweatshirt. 
“I’ll see you later. If everything 
goes all right. I think it will.” 
He patted his pocket. “With my 
charms here, my good-luck charms.” 
He went off through the trees, 
walking swiftly. 

r T''HE trees "led to the very edge 
of the road. He stayed with 
them, not coming out into the open. 
The Plant guards were certainly 
scanning the hillside. They had 
burned it clean, so that anyone try- 
ing to creep up to the fence would 
be spotted at once. And he had seen 
infra-red searchlights. 

Jennings crouched low, resting 
against his heels, watching the road. 
A few yards up the road was a road- 
block, just ahead of the gate. He 
examined, his watch. Ten-thirty. 
He might have a wait, a long wait. 



He tried to relax. 

It was just after eleven that the 
great truck came down the road, 
rumbling and wheezing. 

Jennings came to life. He took 
out the strip of green cloth and 
fastened it around his arm. The 
truck came closer. He could see its 
load, now. The back was full of 
workmen, men in jeans and work- 
shirts, bounced and jolted as the 
truck moved along. Sure enough, 
each had an arm band like his 
own, a swath of green around his 
upper arm. So far so good. 

The truck came slowly to a halt, 
stopping at the roadblock. The 
men got down slowly onto the road, 
sending up a cloud of dust into the 
hot mid-day sun. They slapped the 
dust from their jeans, some of 
them lighting cigarettes. Two 
guards came leisurely from behind 
the roadblock. Jennings tensed. In 
a moment it would be time. The 
guards moved among the men, ex- 
amining them, their armbands, 
their faces, looking at the identifi- 
cation tabs of a few. 

The roadblock slid back. The 
gate opened. The guards return- 
ed to their positions. 

Jennings slid forward, slithering 
through the brush, toward the 
road. The men were stamping 
out their cigarettes, climbing back 
up in the truck. The truck was 
gunning its motor, the driver re- 
leasing the brakes. Jennings drop- 
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ped onto the road, behind the 
truck. A rattle of leaves and 
dirt showered after him. Where 
he had landed, the view of the 
guards was cut off by the truck. 
Jennings held his breath. He ran 
toward the back of the truck. 

The men stared at him curiously 
as he pulled himself up among 
them, his chest rising and falling. 
Their faces were weathered, gray 
and lined. Men of the soil. Jen- 
nings took his place between two 
■burly farmers as the Iruck started 
up. They did not seem to notice 
him. He had rubbed dirt into his 
skin, and let his beard grow for a 
day. At quick glance he didn’t 
look much different from the oth- 
ers. But if anyone made a count — 

The truck passed through the 
gate, into the grounds. The gate 
slid shut behind. Now they were 
going up, up the steep side of the 
bill, the truck rattling and sway- 
ing from side to side. The vast 
concrete structure loomed nearer. 
Were they going to enter it? Jen- 
nings watched, fascinated. A thin 
high door was sliding back, reveal- 
ing a dark interior. A row of ar- 
tificial lights gleamed. 

The truck stopped. The work- 
men began to get down again. 
Some mechanics came around them. 

“What’s this crew for?” one of 
them asked. 

“Digging. Inside.” Another jerk- 
ed a thumb. “They’re digging 



again. Send them inside.” 

Jennings’ heart thudded. He was 
going inside! He felt at his neck. 
There, inside the gray sweater, a 
flat-plate camera hung like a bib 
around his neck. He could scarce- 
ly feel it, even knowing it was 
there. Maybe this would be less 
difficult than he had thought. 

npHE workmen pushed through 
the door on foot, Jen- 
nings with them. They were in an 
immense workroom, long benches 
with half-completed machinery, 
booms and cranes, and the constant 
roar of work. The door closed af- 
ter them, cutting them off from 
outside. He was in the Plant. But 
where was the time scoop, and the 
mirror? 

“This way,” a foreman said. The 
workmen plodded over to the right. 
A freight lift rose to meet them 
from the bowels of the building. 
“You’re going down below. How 
many of you have experience with 
drills?” 

A few hands went up. 

“You can show the others. We 
are moving earth with drills and 
eaters. Any of you work eaters?” 

No hands. Jennings glanced at 
the worktables. Had he worked 
here, not so long ago? A sudden 
chill went through him. Suppose he 
were recognized? Maybe he had 
worked with these very mechanics. 

“Come on,” the foreman said 
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impatiently. “Hurry up.” 

Jennings got into the freight lift 
with the others. A moment later 
they began to descend, down the 
black tube. Down, down, into the 
lower levels of the Plant. Rethrick 
Construction was big, a lot bigger 
than it looked above ground. A lot 
bigger than he had imagined. 
Floors, underground levels, flashing 
past one after the other. 

The elevator stopped. The doors 
opened. He was looking down a 
long corridor. The floor was thick 
with stone dust. The air was moist. 
Around him, the workmen began 
to crowd out. Suddenly Jennings 
stiffened, pulling back. 

At the end of the corridor, before 
a steel door, was Earl Rethrick. 
Talking to a group of technicians. 

“All out,” the foreman said. “Let’s 
go.” 

Jennings left the elevator, keep- 
ing behind the others. Rethrick! 
His heart beat dully. If Rethrick 
saw him he was finished. He felt 
in his pockets. He had a miniature 
Boris gun, but it wouldn’t be much 
use if he were discovered. Once 
Rethrick saw him it would be all 
over. 

“Down this way.” The foreman 
led them toward what seemed to be 
an underground railway, to one side 
of the corridor. The men were 
getting into’ metal cars along a 
track. Jennings watched Reth- 
rick. He saw him gesture angrily, 



his voice coming faintly down the 
hall. Suddenly Rethrick turned. 
He held up his hand and the great 
steel door behind him opened. 

Jennings’ heart almost stopped 
beating. 

There, beyond the steel door, was 
the time scoop. Fie recognized it 
at once. The mirror. The long 
metal rods, ending in claws. Like 
Berkowsky’s theoretical model — 
only this was real. 

Rethrick -went into the room, the 
technicians following behind him. 
Men were working at the scoop, 
standing all around it. Part of the 
shield was off. They were digging 
into the works. Jennings stared, 
hanging back. 

“Say you — ” the foreman said, 
coming tow'ard him. The steel 
door shut. The view was cut off. 
Rethrick, the scoop, the techni- 
cians, were gone. 

“Sorry,” Jennings murmured. 

“You know you’re not supposed to 
be curious around here.” The fore- 
man was studying him intently. “I 
don’t remember you. Let me see 
your tab.” 

“My tab?” 

“Your identification tab.” The 
foreman turned away. “Bill, bring 
me the board.” He looked Jen- 
nings up and down. “I’m going to 
check you from the board, mister. 
I’ve never seen you in the crew 
before. Stay here.” A man was 
coming from a side door with the 
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check board in his hands. 

It was now or never. 

Jennings sprinted, down the cor- 
ridor, toward the great steel door. 
Behind there was a startled shout, 
the foreman and his helper. Jen- 
nings whipped out the code key, 
praying fervently as he ran. He 
came up to the door, holding out 
the key. With the other hand he 
brought out the Boris gun. Be- 
yond the door was the time scoop. 
A few photographs, some schem- 
atics snatched up, and then, if he 
could get out — ■ 

The door did not move. Sweat 
leaped out on his face. He knock- 
ed the key against the door. Why 
didn’t it open? Surely — He began 
to shake, panic rising up in him. 
Down the corridor people were 
coming, racing after him. Open — - 

But the door did not open. The 
key he held in his hand was the 
wrong key. 

TTE was defeated. The door and 
-*■ the key did not match. Either 
he had been wrong, or the key was 
to be used someplace else. But 
where? Jennings looked frantical- 
ly around. Where? Where could 
he go? 

To one side a door was half open, 
a regular bolt-lock door. He crossed 
the corridor, pushing it open. He 
was in a storeroom of some sort. 
He slammed the door, throwing the 
bolt. He could hear them outside, 



confused, calling for guards. Soon 
armed guards would be along. Jen- 
nings held the Boris gun tightly, 
gazing around. Was he trapped? 
Was there a second way out? 

He ran through the room, push- 
ing among bales and boxes, tower- 
ing stacks , of silent cartons, end 
on end. At the rear was an emergen- 
cy hatch. He opened it immediate- 
ly. An impulse came to throw the 
code key away. What good had it 
been? But surely he had known 
what he was doing. He had al- 
ready seen all this. Like God, it 
had already happened for him. Pre- 
determined. He could not err. Or 
could he? 

A chill went through him. May- 
be the future was variable. Maybe 
this had been the right key, once. 
But not any more! 

There were sounds behind him. 
They were melting the storeroom 
door. Jennings scrambled through 
the emergency hatch, into a low 
concrete passage, damp and ill-lit. 
He ran quickly along it, turning 
corners. It was like a sewer. Other 
passages ran into it, from all sides. 

He stopped. Which way? Where 
could he hide? The mouth of ft 
major vent pipe gaped above his 
head. He caught hold and pulled 
himself up. Grimly, he eased his 
body into it. They’d ignore a 
pipe, go on past. He crawled cau- 
tiously down the pipe. Warm air 
blew into his face. Why such a 
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big vent? It implied an unusual 
chamber at the other end. He came 
to a metal grill and stopped. 

And gasped. 

He was looking into the great 
room, the room he had glimpsed 
beyond the steel door. Only now 
he was at the other end. There was 
the time scoop. And far down, 
beyond the scoop, was Rethrick, 
conferring at an active vidscreen. 
An alarm was sounding, whin- 
ing shrilly, echoing everywhere. 
Technicians were running in all 
directions. Guards in uniform 
poured in and out of doors. 

The scoop. Jennings examined 
the grill. It was slotted in place, 
He moved it laterally and it fell 
into his hands. No one was watch- 
ing. He slid cautiously out, into 
the room, the Boris gun ready. He 
was fairly hidden behind the scoop, 
and the technicians and guards 
were all the way down at the other 
end of the room, where he had first 
seen them. 

And there it was, all around him, 
the schematics, the mirror, papers, 
data, blueprints. He flicked his 
camera on. Against his chest the 
camera vibrated, constant film mov- 
ing through it. He snatched up a 
handful of schematics. Perhaps 
he had used these very diagrams, 
a few weeks before! 

He stuffed his pockets with pa- 
pers. The film came to an end. 
But he was finished. He squeezed 



back into the vent, pushing through 
the mouth and down the tube. The 
sewer-like corridor was still empty, 
but there was «n insistent drum- 
ming sound, the noise of voices 
and footsteps. So many passages — 
They were looking for him in a 
maze of escape corridors. 

J ENNINGS ran swiftly. He 
ran on and on, without regard 
to direction, trying to keep along 
the main corridor. On all sides 
passages flocked off, one after an- 
other, countless passages. He was 
dropping down, lower and lower. 

Running downhill; 

# 

Suddenly he stopped, gasping. 
The sound behind him had died 
away for a moment. But there was 
a new sound, ahead. He went along 
slowly. The corridor twisted, turn- 
ing to the right. He advanced slow- 
ly, the Boris gun raised. 

Two guards were standing a lit- 
tle way ahead, lounging and talk- 
ing together. Beyond them was a 
heavy code door. And behind him 
the sound of voices were coming 
again, growing louder. They had 
found the same passage he had 
taken. They were on the way. 

Jennings stepped out, the Boris 
gun raised. “Put up your hands. 
Let go of your guns.” 

The guards gawked at him. Kids, 
boys with cropped blonde hair and 
shiny uniforms. They moved back, 
pale and scared. 
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“The guns. Let them fall.” 

The two rifles clattered down. 
Jennings smiled. Boys. Probably 
this was their first 'encounter with 
trouble. Their leather boots shone, 
brightly polished. 

“Open the door,” Jennings said. 
“I want through.” 

They stared at him. Behind, the 
noise grew. 

“Open it.” He became impatient. 
“Come on.” He waved the pistol. 
“Open it, damn it! Do you want 
me to — ” 

“We — we can’t.” 

“What?” 

“We can’t. It’s a code door. We 
don’t have the key. Honest, mister. 
They don’t let us have the key.” 
They were frightened. Jennings 
felt fear himself, now. Behind him 
the drumming was louder. He was 
trapped, caught. 

Or was he? 

Suddenly he laughed. He walk- 
ed quickly up to the door. “Faith,” 
he murmured, raising his hand. 
“That’s something you should 
never lose.” 

“What — what’s that?” 

“Faith in yourself. Self confi- 
dence.” 

The door slid back, as he held 
the code key against it. Blinding 
sunlight streamed in, making him 
blink. He held the gun steady. 
He was outside, at the gate. Three 
guards gaped in amazement at the 
gun. He was at the gate — and be- 



yond lay the woods. 

“Get out of the way,” Jennings 
fired at the metal bars of the gate. 
The metal burst into flame, melt- 
ing, a cloud of fire rising. 

“Stop him!” From behind, men 
came pouring, guards, out of the 
corridor. 

Jennings leaped through the 
smoking gate. The metal tore at 
him, searing him. He ran through 
the smoke, rolling and falling. He 
got to his feet and scurried on, in- 
to the trees. 

He was outside. He had not let 
him down. The key had worked, 
all right. He had tried it first on 
the wrong door. 

On and on he ran, sobbing for 
breath, pushing through the trees. 
Behind him the Plant and the 
voices fell away. He had the pa- 
pers. And he was free. 

H E found Kelly and gave her 
the film and everything 
he had managed to stuff into 
his pockets. Then he changed 
back to his regula’r clothes. 
Kelly drove him to the edge of 
Stuartsville and left him off. Jen- 
nings watched the cruiser rise up 
into the air, heading toward New 
York. Then he went into town 
and boarded the Inter-city rocket. 

On the flight he slept, surrounded 
by dozing businessmen. When he 
awoke the rocket was settling down, 
landing at the huge New York 
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spaceport. 

Jennings got off, mixing with 
the flow of people. Now that he 
was back there was the danger of 
being picked up by the SP again. 
Two security officers in their green 
uniforms watched him impassively 
as he took a taxi at the field stand. 
The taxi swept him into downtown 
traffic. Jennings wiped his brow. 
That was close. Now, to find 
Kelly. 

He ate dinner at a small restau- 
rant, sitting in the back away from 
the windows. When he emerged the 
sun was beginning to set. He walk- 
ed slowly along the sidewalk, deep 
in thought. 

So far so good. He had got the 
papers and film, and he had got 
away. The trinkets had worked 
every step along the way. Without 
them he would have been helpless. 
He felt in his pocket. Two left. 
The serrated half poker chip, and 
the parcel receipt. He took- the 
receipt out, examining it in the 
fading evening light. 

Suddenly he noticed something. 
The date on it was today’s date. 
He had caught up with the slip. 

He put it away, going' on. What 
did it mean? What was it for? 
He shrugged. He would know, in 
time. And the half poker chip. 
What the hell was it for? No way 
to tell. In any case, he was cer- 
tain to get through. He had got 
him by, up to now. Surely there 



wasn’t much left. 

He came to Kelly’s apartment 
house and stopped, looking up. Her 
light was on. She was back; her 
fast little cruiser had beaten the 
Inter-city rocket. He entered the 
elevator and rose to her floor. 

“Hello,” he said, when she open- 
ed her door. 

“You’re all right?” 

“Sure. Can I come in?” 

TTE went inside. Kelly closed 
'the door behind him. “I’m 
glad to see you. The city’s swarm- 
ing with SP men. Almost every 
block. And the patrols — ” 

“I know. I saw a couple at the 
spaceport.” Jennings sat down on 
the couch. “It’s good to be back, 
though.” 

“I was afraid they might stop 
all the Inter-city flights and check 
through the passengers.” 

“They have no reason to assume 
I’d be coming into the city.” 

“I didn’t think of that.” Kelly 
sat down across from him. “Now, 
what comes next? Now that you 
have got away with the material, 
what are you going to do?” 

“Next I meet Rethrick and spring 
the news on him. The news that 
the person who escaped from the 
Plant was myself. He knows that 
someone got away, .but he doesn’t 
know who it was. Undoubtedly, 
he assumes it was an SP man.” 
“Couldn’t he use the time mir- 
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ror to find out?” 

A shadow crossed Jennings’ face. 
“That’s so. I didn’t think of that.” 
He rubbed his jaw, frowning. “In 
any case, I have the material. Or, 
you have the material.” 

Kelly nodded. 

“All right. We’ll go ahead with 
our plans. Tomorrow we’ll see 
Rethrick. We’ll see him here, in 
New York. Can you get him down 
to the Office? Will he come if 
you send for him?” 

“Yes. We have a code. If I ask 
him to come, he’ll come.” 

“Tine. I’ll meet him there. 
When he realizes that we have the 
pictures and schematics he’ll have 
to agree to my demands. He’ll have 
to let me into Rethrick Construc- 
tion, on my own terms. It’s either 
that, or face the possibility of 
having the material turned over to 
the Security Police.” 

“And once you’re in? Once Reth- 
rick agrees to your demands?” 

“I saw enough at the Plant to 
convince me that Rethrick is far 
bigger than I had realized. How 
big, I don’t know. No wonder he 
was interested!” 

“You’re going to demand equal 
control of the Company?” 
Jennings nodded. 

“You would never be satisfied 
to go back as a mechanic, would 
you? The way you were before,” 
“No. To get booted out again?” 
Jennings smiled. “Anyhow, I know 



he intended better things than that. 
He laid careful plans. The trinkets. 
He must have planned everything 
long in advance. No, I’m not go- 
ing back as a mechanic. I saw a 
lot there, level after level of ma- 
chines and men. They’re doing 
something. And I want to be in 
on it.” 

Kelly was silent. 

“See?” Jennings said. 

“I see.” 

TTE left the apartment, hurrying 

*■ along the dark street. He had 
stayed there too long. If the SP 
found the two of them together it 
would be all up with Rethrick 
Construction. He could take no 
chances, with the end almost in 
sight. 

He looked at his watch. It was 
past midnight. He would meet 
Rethrick this morning, and present 
him with the proposition. His spir- 
its rose as he walked. He would 
be safe. More than safe. Rethrick 
Construction was aiming at some- 
thing far larger than mere industri- 
al power. What he had seen had 
convinced him that a revolution was 
brewing. Down in the many lev- 
els below the ground, down under 
the fortress of concrete, guarded 
by guns and armed men, Rethrick 
was planning a war. Machines were 
being turned out. The time scoop 
and the mirror were hard at work, 
watching, dipping, extracting. 
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No wonder he had worked out 
such careful plans. He had seen 
all this and understood, begun to 
ponder. The problem of the mind 
cleaning. His memory would be 
gone, when he was released. De- 
struction of all the plans. Destruc- 
tion? There was the alternate 
clause in the contract. Others had 
seen it, used it. But not the way 
he intended! 

He was after much more than 
anyone who had come before. He 
was the first to understand, to plan. 
The seven trinkets were a bridge 
to something beyond anything that 

At the end of the block an SP 
cruiser pulled up to the curb. Its 
doors slid open. 

Jennings stopped, his heart con- 
stricting. The night patrol, roam- 
ing through the city. It was af- 
ter eleven, after curfew. He looked 
quickly around. Everything was 
dark. The stores and houses were 
shut up tight, locked for the night. 
Silent apartment houses, buildings. 
Even the bars were dark. 

He looked back the way he had 
come. Behind him, a second SP 
cruiser had stopped. Two SP offi- 
cers had stepped out onto the curb. 
They had seen him. They were 
coming toward him. He stood froz- 
en, looking up and down the street. 

Across from him was the en- 
trance of a swank hotel, its neon 
sign glimmering. He began to walk 
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toward it, his heels echoing against 
the pavement. 

“Stop!” one of the SP men call- 
ed. “Come back here. What are 
you doing out? What’s your — ” 

Jennings went up the stairs, into 
the hotel. He crossed the lobby. 
The clerk was staring at him. 
No one else was around. The 
lobby was deserted. His heart 
sank. He didn’t have a chance. He 
began to run aimlessly, past the 
desk, along a carpeted hall. Maybe 
it led out some back way. Behind 
him, the SP men had already en- 
tered the lobby. 

Jennings turned a corner. Two 
men stepped out, blocking his way. 

“Where are you going?” 

He stopped, wary. “Let me by.” 
He reached into his coat for the 
Boris gun. At once the men 
moved. 

“Get him.” 

IT IS arms were pinned to his 
-*■ sides. Professional hoods. 
Past them he could see light. Light 
and sound. Some kind of activity. 
People. 

“All right,” one of the hoods 
said. They dragged him back 
along the corridor, toward the lob- 
by. Jennings struggled futilely. 
He had entered a blind alley. 
Hoods, a joint. The city was dot- 
ted with them, hidden in the dark- 
ness. The swank hotel a front. They 
would toss him out, into the hands 
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of the SP. 

Some people came along the 
hall, a man and a woman. Older 
people. Well dressed. They gazed 
curiously at Jennings, suspended 
between the two men. 

Suddenly Jennings understood. A 
wave of relief hit him, blinding 
him. “Wait,” he said thickly. “My 
pocket.” 

“Come on.” 

“Wait. Look. My right pock- 
et. Look for yourselves.” 

He relaxed, waiting. The hood 
on his right reached, dipping cau- 
tiously into the pocket. Jennings 
smiled. It was over. He had seen 
even this. There was no possibility 
of failure. This solved one prob- 
lem: where to stay until it was 
time to meet Rethrick. He could 
stay here. 

The hood brought out the half 
poker chip, examining the serrated 
edges. “Just a second.” From his 
own coat he took a matching chip, 
fitting on a gold chain. He touch- 
ed the edges together. 

“All right?” Jennings said. 

“Sure.” They let him go. He 
brushed off his coat automatically. 
“Sure, mister. Sorry. Say, you 
should have — ” 

“Take me in the back,” Jennings 
said, wiping his face. “Some peo- 
ple are looking for me. I don’t par- 
ticularly want them to find me.” 

“Sure.” They led him back, in- 
to the gambling rooms. The half 



chip had turned what might have 
been a disaster into an asset. A 
gambling and girl joint. One of 
the few institutions the Police left 
alone. He was safe. No question 
of that. Only one thing remained. 
The struggle with Rethrick! 

ETHRICK’S face was hard. 
He gazed at Jennings, swal- 
lowing rapidly. 

“No,” he said. “I didn’t know it 
was vou. We thought it was the 
SP.”" 

There was silence. Kelly sat at 
the chair by the desk, her legs 
crossed, a cigarette between her 
fingers. Jennings leaned against 
the door, his arms folded. 

“Why didn’t you use the mir- 
ror?” he said. 

Rethrick’s face flickered. “The 
mirror? You did a good job, my 
friend. We tried to use the mir- 
ror.” 

“Tried?” 

“Before you finished your term 
with us . you changed a few leads 
inside the mirror. When we tried 
to operate it nothing happened. I 
left the Plant half an hour ago. 
They were still working on it.” 

“I did that before I finished my 
two years?” 

“Apparently you had worked out 
your plans in detail. You knew 
that with the mirror we would have 
no trouble tracking you down. 
You’re a good mechanic, Jennings. 
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The best we ever had. We’d like 
to have you back, sometime. Work- 
ing for us again. There’s not one 
of us that can operate the mir- 
ror the way you could. And right 
now, we can’t use it at all.” 
Jennings smiled. “I had no 
idea he did anything like that. I 
underestimated him. His protec- 
tion was even — ” 

“Who are you talking about?” 
“Myself.. During the two years. 
I use the objective. It’s easier.” 
“Well, Jennings? So the two of 
you worked out an elaborate plan 
to steal our schematics. Why? 
What’s the purpose? You haven’t 
•turned them over to the Police.” 
“No.” 

“Then I can assume it’s black- 
mail.” 

“That’s right.” 

“What for? What do you 
want?” Rethrick seemed to have 
aged. He slumped, his eyes small 
and glassy, rubbing his chin ner- 
vously. “You went to a lot of 
trouble to get us into this posi- 
tion. I’m curious why. While you 
were working for us you laid the 
groundwork. Now you’ve com- 
pleted it, in spite of our precau- 
tions.” 

“Precautions?” 

“Erasing your mind. Conceal- 
ing the Plant.” 

“Tell him,” Kelly said. “Tell 
him why you did it.” 

Jennings took a deep breath. 



“Rethrick, I did it to get back in. 
Back into the Company. That’s the 
only reason. No other.” 

"D ETHRIOK stared at hint. “To 
get back into the Company? 
You can come back in. I told you 
that.” His voice was thin and 
sharp, edged with strain. “What’s 
the matter with you? You can 
come back in. For as long as you 
want to stay.” 

“As a mechanic.” 

“Yes. As a mechanic. We em- 
ploy many — ” 

“I don’t want to come back as 
a mechanic. I’m not interested 
in working for you. Listen, Reth- 
rick. The SP picked me up as 
soon as I left this Office. If it 
hadn’t been for him I’d be dead.” 
“They picked you up?” 

“They wanted to know what 
Rethrick Construction does. They 
wanted me to tell them.” 

Rethrick nodded. “That’s bad. 
We didn’t know that.” 

“No, Rethrick. I’m not coming in 
as an employee you can toss out 
any time it pleases you. I'm com- 
ing in with you, not for you.” 
“With me?” Rethrick stared at 
him. Slowly a film settled over 
his face, an ugly hard film. “I don’t 
understand what you mean.” 

“You and I are going to run 
Rethrick Construction together. 
That’ll be the way, from now on. 
And no one will be burning my 
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memory out, for their own safety.” 
“That’s what you want?” 

“Yes.” 

“And if we don’t cut you in?” 
“Then the schematics and films 
go to the SP. It’s as simple as 
that. But I don’t want to. I don’t 
want to destroy the Company. I 
want to get into the Company! I 
want to be safe. You don’t know 
what it’s like, being out there, with 
no place to go. An individual has 
no place to turn to, anymore. No 
one to help him. He’s caught be- 
tween two ruthless forces, a pawn 
between political and economic 
powers. And I’m tired of being a 
pawn.” 

For a long time Rethrick said 
nothing. He stared down at the 
floor, his face dull and blank. At 
last he looked up. “I know it’s 
that way. That’s something I’ve 
known for a long time. Longer 
than you have. I’m a lot older 
than you. I’ve seen it come, grow 
that way, year after year. That’s 
why Rethrick Construction exists. 
Someday, it’ll all be different. 
Someday, when we have the scoop 
and the mirror finished. When the 
weapons are finished.” 

Jennings said nothing. 

“I know very well how it is! 
I’m an old man. I’ve been work- 
ing a long time. When they told 
me someone had got out of the 
Plant with schematics, I thought 
the end had come. We already 



knew you had damaged the mirror. 
We knew there was a connection, 
but we had parts figured wrong. 

“We thought, of course, that Se- 
curity had planted you with us, 
to find out what we were doing. 
Then, when you realized you could- 
n’t carry out your information, you 
damaged the mirror. With the mir- 
ror damaged, SP could go ahead 
and — 

He stopped, rubbing his cheek. 

“Go on,” Jennings said. 

“So you did this alone . . . 
Blackmail. To get into the 
Company. You don’t know what 
the Company is for, Jennings! How 
dare you try to come in! We’ve 
been working and building for a 
long time. You’d wreck us, to 
save your hide. You’d destroy us, 
just to save yourself.” 

“I’m not wrecking you. I can be 
a lot of help.” 

“I run the Company alone. It’s 
my Company. I made it, put it 
together. It’s mine.” 

J ENNINGS laughed. “And 
what happens when you die? 
Or is the revolution going to come 
in your own lifetime?” 

Rethrick’s head jerked up. 
“You’ll die, and there won’t be 
anyone to go on. You know I’m 
a good mechanic. You said so 
yourself.- You’re a fool, Rethrick. 
You want to manage it all your- 
self. Do everything, decide every- 
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thing. But you’ll die, someday. And 
then what will happen?” 

There was silence. 

“You better let me in — for the 
Company’s good, as well as my 
-own. I can do a lot for you. 
When you’re gone the Company 
will survive in my hands. And 
maybe the revolution will work.” 
“You should be glad you’re alive 
at all! If we hadn’t allowed you 
to take your trinkets out ' with 
you — ” 

“What else could you do? How 
could you let men service your 
mirror, see their own futures, and 
not let them lift a finger to help 
themselves. It’s easy to see why you 
were forced to insert the alternate 
payment clause. You had no 
choice.” 

“You don’t even know what we 
are doing. Why we exist.” 

“I have a good idea. After all, 
I worked for you two years.” 

Time passed. Rethrick moistened 
his lips again and again, rubbing 
his cheek. Perspiration stood out 
on his forehead. At last he looked 
up. 

“No,” he said. “It’s no deal. 
No one will ever run the Company 
but me. If I die, it dies with 
me. It’s my property.” 

Jennings became instantly alert. 
“Then the papers go to the Police.” 
Rethrick said nothing, but a pe- 
culiar expression moved across his 
face, an expression that gave Jen- 



nings a sudden chill. 

“Kelly,” Jennings said. “Do you 
have the papers with you?” 

Kelly stirred, standing up. She 
put out her cigarette, her face pale. 
“No.” 

“Where are they? Where did 
you put them?” 

“Sorry,” Kelly said softly. “I’m 
not going to tell you.” 

He stared at her. “What?” 

“I’m sorry,” Kelly said again. 
Her voice was small and faint. 
“They’re safe. The SP won’t ever 
get them. But neither will you. 
When it’s convenient. I’ll turn them 
back to my father.” 

“Your father!” 

“Kelly is my daughter,” Reth- 
rick said. “That was one thing 
you didn’t count on, Jennings, He 
didn’t count on it, either. No one 
knew that but the two of us. I 
wanted to keep all positions of 
trust in the family. I see now that 
it was a good idea. But it had to 
be kept secret. If the SP had 
guessed they would have picked 
her up at once. Her life wouldn’t 
have been safe.” 

J ENNINGS let his breath out 
slowly. “I see.” 

“It seemed like a good idea to 
go along with you,” Kelly said. 
“Otherwise you’d have done it 
alone, anyhow. And you would 
have had the papers on you. As 
you said, if the SP caught you 
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with the papers it would be the 
end of us. So I went along with 
you. As soon as you gave me the 
papers I put them in a good safe 
place.” She smiled a little. “No 
one will find them but me. I’m 
sorry.” 

“Jennings, you can come in with 
us,” Rethrick said. “You can work 
for us forever, if you want. You 
can work for us, be a part of us. 
You can have anything you want. 
Anything except — ” 

“Except that no one runs the 
Company but you.” 

“That’s right. Jennings, the 
Company is old. Older than I am. 
I didn't bring it into existence. It 
was — you might say, willed to me. 
I took the burden on. The job of 
managing it, making it grow, mov- 
ing it toward the day. The day of 
revolution, as you put it. 

“My grandfather founded the 
Company, back in the twentieth 
century. The Company has al- 
ways been in the family. And it 
will always be. Someday, when 
Kelly marries, there’ll be an heir 
to carry it on after me. So that’s 
taken care of. The Company was 
founded up in Maine, in a small 
New England town. My grandfa- 
ther was a little old New England- 
er, frugal, honest, passionately in- 
dependent. He had a little repair 
business of some sort, a little tool 
and fix-it place. And plenty of 
knack. 



“When he saw government and 
big business closing in on every- 
one, he went underground. Reth- 
rick Construction disappeared from 
the map. It took government quite 
a while to organize Maine, longer 
than most places. When the rest 
of the world had been divided up 
between international cartels and 
world-states, there was New Eng- 
land, still alive. Still free. And 
my grandfather and Rethrick Con- 
struction. 

“He brought in a few men, me- 
chanics, doctors, lawyers, little 
once-a-week newspaper men from 
the Middle West. The Company 
grew. Weapons appeared, weapons 
and knowledge. The time scoop 
and mirror! The Plant was built, 
secretly, at great cost, over a long 
period of time. The Plant is big. 
Big and deep. It goes down many 
more levels than you saw. He saw 
them, your alter ego. There’s a lot 
of power there. Power, and men 
who’ve disappeared, purged all over 
the world, in fact. We got them 
first, the best of them. 

“Someday, Jennings, we’re go- 
ing to break out. You see, condi- 
tions like this can’t go on. People 
can’t live this way, tossed back and 
forth by political and economic 
powers. Masses of people shoved 
this way and that according to the 
needs of this government or that 
cartel. There’s going to be resis- 
tance, someday. A strong, desperate 
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resistance. Not by big people, 
powerful people, but by little peo- 
ple. Bus drivers. Grocers. Vid- 
screen operators. Waiters. And 
that’s where the Company comes 
in. 

“We’re going to provide them 
with the help they’ll need, the tools, 
weapons, the knowledge. We’re 
going to ‘sell’ them our services. 
They’ll be able to hire us. And 
they’ll need someone they can hire. 
They’ll have a lot lined up against 
them. A lot of wealth and power.” 

There was silence. 

“Do you see?” Kelly said. “That’s 
why you mustn’t interfere. It’s 
Dad’s Company. It’s always been 
that way. That’s the way Maine 
people are. It's part of the fam- 
ily. The Company belongs to the 
family. It’s ours.” 

“Come in with us,” Rethrick 
said. “As a mechanic. I’m sorry, 
but that’s our limited outlook 
showing through. Maybe it’s nar- 
row, but we’ve always done things 
this way.” 

Jennings said nothing. He walk- 
ed slowly across the Office, his 
hands in his pockets. After a 
time he raised the blind and stared 
out at the street, far below. 

T^v OWN below, like a tiny black 
bug, a Security cruiser moved 
along, drifting silently with the 
traffic that flowed up and down 
the street. It joined a second 



cruiser, already parked. Four SP 
men were standing by it in their 
green uniforms, and even as he 
watched some more could be seen 
coming from across the street. He 
let the blind down. 

“It’s a hard decision to make,” 
he said. 

“If you go out there they’ll get 
you,” Rethrick said. “They’re out 
there all the time. You haven’t 
got a chance.” 

“Please — Kelly said, looking 
up at him. 

Suddenly Jennings smiled. “So 
you won’t tell me where the papers 
are. Where you put them.” 

Kelly shook her head. 

“Wait.” Jennings reached into 
his pocket. He brought out a 
small piece of paper. He unfolded 
it slowly, scanning it. ‘.‘By any 
chance did you deposit them with 
the Dunne National Bank, about 
three o’clock yesterday afternoon? 
For safekeeping in their storage 
vaults?” 

Kelly gasped. She grabbed her 
handbag, unsnapping it. Jennings 
put the slip of paper, the parcel 
receipt, back in his pocket. “So 
he saw even that,” he murmured. 
“The last of the trinkets. I won- 
dered what it was for. ” 

Kelly groped frantically in her 
purse, her face wild. She brought 
out a slip of paper, waving it. 

“You’re wrong! Here it is! It’s 
still here.” She relaxed a little. 
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“I don’t know what you have, but 
this is — ” 

In the air above them something 
moved. A dark space formed, a 
circle. The space stirred. Kelly and 
Rethrick stared up, frozen. 

From the dark circle a claw ap- 
peared, a metal claw, joined to a 
shimmering rod. The claw drop- 
ped, swinging in a wide arc. The 
claw swept the paper from Kelly’s 
fingers. It hesitated for a sec- 
ond. Then it drew itself up again, 
disappearing with the paper, into 
the circle of black. Then, silently, 
the claw and the rod and the cir- 
cle blinked out. There was noth- 
ing. Nothing at all. 

“Where — where did it go?” Kel- 
ly whispered. “The paper. What 



was that?” 

Jennings patted his pocket. “It’s 
safe. It’s safe, right here. I won- 
dered wdren he would show up. I 
was beginning to worry. 

Rethrick and his daughter stood, 
shocked into silence. 

“Don’t look so unhappy,” Jen- 
nings said. He folded his arms. 
“The paper’s safe — and the Com- 
pany’s safe. When the time comes 
it’ll be there, strong and very glad 
to help out the revolution. We’ll 
see to that, all of us, you, me, and 
your daughter.” 

He glanced at Kelly, his eyes 
twinkling. “All three of us. And 
maybe by that time there’ll be 
even more members to the family!” 
THE END 
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T HERE is a world without us. 

It is adjacent and parallel to 
our own — yet it is not of us. It is 
a shadow-world, manifesting itself 
in curious ways, subtle ways, de- 
vious ways. It is a world which 
influences us and yet which we re- 
fuse to acknowledge as even exist- 
ing. It is a world which could read- 
ily account for the untold mysteries 
which surround us. It is an alien 
world — and yet it is overtly ag- 
gressive only at times. 

Consider some of the innumer- 
able vanishments of human beings 
which seem to occur with monoton- 
ous regularity — “John Smith— age 
42 — • whereabouts unknown — has 
been missing since nineteen-thirty- 
six.’’ Multiply this one disappear- 
ance by a million and you have a 
decade’s toll. Go as far back to the 
famous mystery of the vanished 
crew of the Marie Celeste. Come 
forward to the present and add 
up the strange losses of ships and 
aircraft. 

Think on these things and then 
try and rationalize them with all 
the powers of modern science. You 
can’t! 

For that matter sneak into the 
realm of science and find an ex- 
planation of the weird cosmic ra- 
diation which bombards every- 
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where, all the time. Better yet, 
probe for an explanation of the sci- 
entists’ wave plus particle theory, 
or an understanding of the nature 
of gravity. No matter how you 
press, no answers will be forthcom- 
ing. 

How can we say then, with clarity 
and coldness that there are not 
more things twixt heaven and earth 
than we have dreamt of in our 
philosophies? The Forteans with 
their clever allusions to inexplicable 
incidents, with the goldly objective 
tally of strange phenomena the 
world over, may not be wrong in 
assuming an inimical outer-world 
working at cross purposes with — 
or against — Man. Certainly you 
cannot survey the state of things 
today and say that reason and ra- 
tionality reign everywhere — this 
in spite of our vaunted technologies. 
We seem as children playing with 
toys. 

Who can say in the Grand De- 
sign of things, that a world . out- 
side ours was not made? Certainly 
the evidence of our senses seems to 
confirm it, to confirm it in a most 
unmystical and thoughtful manner. 
Things happen and we can't ex- 
plain them at all — except if we 
open our minds and admit the evi- 
dences of affairs beyond our ken . . . 
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Unless Crete could kill his jealous 
rage his love with Ellena would die. But 
to do it he had to seek out— and catch— 

THE GRUNDER 

Vienna J'Jen den on 

A LMOST before Crae brought His and Hers. Crae stared angrily 
the car to a gravel-spraying after her, his jaw set and his 
stop in front of the Mur- lips moving half-audibly. Anger 
muring Pines Store and Station, burned brightly in his brain and 
Ellena had the door open and was the tight, swollen sickness inside 
out and around the corner marked him throbbed like a boil. It was all 
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her fault — all because she had to 
smile at every man — she had to 
entice every male — she always — ! 
And then the fire was gone and 
Crae slumped down into the ashes 
of despair. It was no use. No 
matter how hard he tried — no mat- 
ter what he, did, it always ended 
this way. 

This was to have been it. This 
trip into the White Mountains — • 
a long happy fishing trip for the 
two of them to celebrate because 
he was learning to curb his jeal- 
ousy, his blind, unreasoning, un- 
founded jealousy that was wreck- 
ing everything he and Ellena had 
planned for a life together. It had 
gone so well. The shadowy early 
morning beginning, the sweep up 
the hills from the baking, blister- 
ing valley, the sudden return to 
Spring as they reached pine coun- 
try, the incredible greenness of 
everything after the dust and dry- 
ness of the desert. 

And then they had stopped at 
Lakeside. 

She said she had only asked how 
the fishing was. She said they had 
known the same old timers. She 
said — ! Crae slid lower in the 
car seat, writhing inside as he re- 
membered his icy return to the 
car, his abrupt backing away from 
the laughing group that clustered 
around Ellena’s window, his meas- 
ured, insane accusations and the 
light slowly dying out of Ellena’s 



eyes, the quiet, miserable turning 
away of her white face and her si- 
lence as the car roared on — through 
hell as far as the two of them 
■were concerned;— through the roll- 
ing timberland to Murmuring Pines. 

Crae wrenched himself up out 
of his futile rememberings and slid 
out of the car, slamming the door 
resoundingly. He climbed the three 
steps up to the sagging store porch 
and stopped, fumbling for a cigar- 
ette. 

“Wife trouble?” 

i^RAE started as the wheezy old 
^ voice from the creaking rock- 
ing chair broke through his mis- 
ery. He stared over his half- 
raised cigarette into the faded blue 
eyes that peered through dirty bi- 
focals at him. Then he put the 
cigarette in his mouth and cupped 
his palms around his light. 

“What’s it to you?” he half- 
snapped, but even his hair-trig- 
gered temper seemed to have de- 
serted him. 

“Nothing, son, nothing.” The 
chair rocked violently, then slow- 
ed down. “Only thing is, I kinda 
wondered, seeing her kite outa the 
car like that and you standing 
there, sulling up. Sit down a spell. 
I’m Eli. Old Eli.” 

Inexplicably, Crae sat down on 
the top step and said, “You’re 
right, Eli. Plenty of trouble, but 
it’s ;ne — not my wife.” 
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“Oh, thataway.” The frousy old 
head nodded. 

“Yeah,” muttered Crae, wonder- 
ing dismally why he should be 
spilling his guts to a busted down 
old coot like this one, “Jealous, 
crazy jealous.” 

“Can’t trust her, huh?” The 
chair rocked madly a moment then 
slowed again. 

“I can too!” flared Crae. 

“Then what’s the kick?” The 
old man spat toward the porch 
railing. “Way I see it, it takes a 
certain amount of cooperation from 
a woman before she can go far 
wrong. If you can trust your 
wife, whatcha got to worry about?” 
“Nothing,” muttered Crae. “I 
know f’ve got nothing to worry 
about. But,” his hand- clenched 
on his knee, “if only. I could be 
sure! I know' there’s no logical 
reason for the way I feel. I know 
she wouldn’t look at anyone else. 
But I can’t feel it! All the know- 
ing in the world doesn’t do any 
good if you can’t feel it.” 

“That’s a hunk of truth if I 
ever fieard one,” wheezed the old 
man, leaning across his fat belly 
and poking a stubby finger at Crae. 
“Like getting turned around in di- 
rections. You can say ‘That’s East’ 
all you want to, but if it don’t feel 
like East then the sun goes on 
coming up in the North.” 

There was a brief pause and 
Crae lifted his face to the cool 
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pine-heavy breeze that hummed 
through the trees, wondering again 
why he was spreading his own pri- 
vate lacerations out for this gross, 
wheezing, not-too-clean old stranger. 

“Them there psy-chiatrists — 
some say they can help fellers like 
you.” 

Crae shook his head “I’ve been 
going to a counselor for three 
months. I thought I had it licked. 
I was sure—” Crae’s voice trailed off 
as he remembered why he had fin- 
ally consented to go to a counse- 
lor. 

“Bring a child into an atmos- 
phere like this?” Ellena’s voice 
was an agonized whisper, “How 
can we Crae, how can we? Anger 
and fear and mistrust. Never— 
not until — ” 

And his bitter rejoiner. “It’s you 
and your slutting eyes that make 
‘this atmosphere’ . If / don’t watch 
out you’ll be bringing me someone 
else’s child — ” 

And then his head was ringing 
from, the lightning quick blow to 
his face, before she turned, blaz- 
ing-eyed and bitter, away from 
him. 

“No go, huh?” The old shoul- 
ders shrugged and the old man 
wiped one hand across his stubbly 
chin. 

“No go, damn me, and our va- 
cation is ruined before it begins.” 

“Too bad. Where you going? 
Big Lake?” 
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“No. South Fork of East 
Branch. Heard they’ve opened the 
closed part of the stream. Should 
be good fishing.” 

“South Fork?” The chair agi- 
tated wildly, then slowed. “Funny 
coincidence, that.” 

“Coincidence?” Crae glanced up. 
“Yeah. I mean you, feeling like 
you do, going fishing on South 
Fork.” 

“What’s my feelings got to do 
with it?” asked Crae, doubly sorry 
now that he had betrayed himself 
to the old feller. What good had 
it done? Nothing could help — 
ever— but still he sat. 

CC\\ 7 ’ELL, S on, there’s quite a 
* * story about South Fork. 
Dunno when it started. Might be 
nothing to it.” The faded eyes 
peered sharply through the glasses 
at him. “Then again, there might.” 
“What’s the deal?” Crae’s voice 
was absent and his eyes were on 
the His and Hers signs. “I’ve 
been coming up here for five years 
now and I never heard any special 
story.” 

“Seems there’s a fish,” said the 
old man. “A kinda special kinda 
fish. Not many see him and he 
ain’t been seen nowhere around 
this part of the country ’ceptin on 
South Fork. Nobody’s ever caught 
him, not to land anyway.” 

“Oh, one of those. Patriarch of 
the creek. Wily eluder of bait. 



Stuff like that?” 

“Oh, not exactly.” The rocking 
chair accelerated and slowed. “This 
here one is something special.” 

“I’ll hear about it later, Pop.” 
Crae stood up. Ellena was coming 
back down the path, outwardly se- 
rene and cool again. But she went 
in the side door into the store and 
Crae sat down slowly. 

“They say it’s a little longer than 
a man and maybe a man’s reach 
around.” The old man went on as 
though not interrupted. 

“Pretty big — ” Crae muttured ab- 
sently, then snapped alert. “Hey! 
What are you trying to pull? A 
fish that size couldn’t get in South 
Fork, let alone live there. Bet 
there aren’t ten places from Baldy 
to Sheep’s Crossing as deep as five 
feet even at flood stage. What 
kind of line you trying to hand 
me?” 

“Told you it was kinda special.” 
The old man creased his eyes with 
a gap-toothed grin. “This here 
fish don’t live in the creek. He 
don’t even swim in it. Just hap- 
pens to rub his top fin along it 
once in a while. And not just this 
part of the country, neither. Heard 
about him all over the world, like- 
ly. This here fish is a Grander— 
swims through dirt and rocks like 
they was water. Water feels to 
him like air. Air is a lot of 
nothing to him. Told a feller about 
him once. He told me might be 
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this here Grunder’s from a nother 
dy-mention.” The old man work- 
ed his discolored lips silently for a 
moment. “He said it like it was 
supposed to explain something. 
Don’t make sense to me.” 

Crae relaxed and laced his fin- 
gers around one knee. Oh, well, if 
it was that kind of story — might 
as well enjoy it. 

“Anyway,” went on the old man, 
“Like I said, this here Grunder’s a 
special fish. Magic, us old timers 
would call it. Dunno what you 
empty, don’t-believe-nothing-with- 
out-touch-it : taste-it-hear - it - proof 
younguns would call it. But here’s 
where it hits you, young feller.” 
The old finger was jabbing at Crae 
again. “This here Grunder is a sure 
cure for jealousy. All you gotta do 
is catch him, rub him three times 
the wrong way and you’ll never 
doubt your love again.” 

Crae laughed bitterly, stung by 
fear that he was being ridiculed. 
“Easy to say and hard to prove, 
Top. Who could catch a magic 
fish as big as that on trout lines? 
Pretty smart, fixing it so no one 
can prove you’re a ring-tailed liar.” 

“Laugh, son,” grunted the old 
man, “while you can. But who 
said anything about a trout line? 
Special fish, special tackle. They 
say the Grunder won’t even rise 
nowhere without special bait.” The 
old man leaned forward, his breath 
sounding as though it came 
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through a fine meshed screen. “Bet- 
ter listen, son. Laugh if you wan- 
ta, but listen good. Could be one 
of these fine days you’ll wanta 
cast a line for the Grunder. 
Can’t ever sometimes tell.” 

The tight sickness inside Crae 
gave a throb and he licked dry lips. 

“There’s a pome,” the old man 
went on, leaning back in his chair, 
patting the front of his dirty 
checked shirt as he gasped for 
'breath. “Old as the Grunder 
most likely. Tells you what kinda 
tackle. 

“Make your line from her linen 
fair. 

Take your hook from her silken 
hair. 

A broken heart must be your 
share 

For the Grunder.” 

The lines sang in Crae’s mind, 
burning their way into his skep- 
tical brain. 

“What bait?” he asked, trying 
to keep his voice light and face- 
tious. “Must be kind of scarce 
for a fish like that.” 

The faded old eyes peered at him. 
“Scarce? Well, now that depends,” 
the old man said. “Listen. 

“This is your bait, or your lure 
or flies, 

Take her sobs when your lady 
cries, 

Take the tears that fall from her 
eyes 

For the Grunder” 
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C RAE felt the sting of the words. 

The only time he’d seen El- 
Iena cry over his tantrums was the 
first time he’d really blown his top. 
That was- the time she’d tried to 
defend herself, tried to reason 
with him, tried to reassure him 
and finally had dissolved into 
tears of frustration, sorrow and 
disillusionment. Since then, if 
there had been tears, he hadn’t 
seen them — only felt her heart 
breaking inch by inch as she 
averted her white, still face from 
his rages and accusations. 

“My wife doesn’t cry,” he said 
petulantly. 

“Pore woman,” said the old man, 
reaming one ear with his little 
finger. “Anyway, happen some 
day you’ll want to go fishing for 
the Grander, you won’t forget.” 
The sound of Ellena’s laughter 
inside the store drew Crae to his 
feet. Maybe they could patch this 
vacation together after all. May- 
be Ellena could put up with him 
just once more. Crae’s heart con- 
tracted as he realized that every 
‘once more’ was bringing them in- 
evitably to the ‘never again’ time 
for him and Ellena. 

He went to the screen door of 
the store and opened it. Behind 
him, he could hear the creak of 
the old man’s chair. 

“Course you gotta believe in the 
Grunder. Nothing works less’n 
you believe it. And be mighty cer- 



tain, son, that you want him when 
you fish for him. Once you hook 
him, you gotta hold him ’till you 
stroke him. And every scale on 
his body is jagged edged on the 
down side. Rip hell outa your 
hand first stroke— but three it’s got- 
ta be. Three times — ” 

“O. K., Pop. Three times it is. 
Quite a story you’ve got there.” 
Crae let the door slam behind him 
as he went into the shadowy store 
and took the groceries from an El- 
lena who smiled into his eyes and 
said, “Hello, honey.” 

A WEEK later, the two of them 
lolled on the old army blan- 
ket on the spread-out tarp, half in 
the sun, half in the shade, watch- 
ing the piling of dazzling bright 
summer thunderheads over Baldy. 
Stuffed with mountain trout, and 
drowsy with sun, Crae felt that 
the whole world was as bright as 
the sky above them. He was still 
aglow from catching his limit near- 
ly every day since they arrived, 
and that, along with just plain va- 
cation delight, filled him with such 
a feeling of contentment and well- 
being that it overflowed in a sud- 
den rush of tenderness and he 
yanked Ellena over to him. She 
laughed against his chest and 
shifted her feet into the sun. 

“They freeze in the shade and 
roast in the sun,” she said, “Isn’t 
it marvelous up here?” 
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“Plumb sightly, Maam,” draw- 
led Crae. 

“Just smell the spruce,” said 
Ellena, sitting up and filling her 
lungs ecstatically. 

“Yeah, and the fried fish,” Crae 
sat up, too, and breathed in noisily. 
“And the swale, and,” he sniffed 
again, “just a touch of skunk.” 

“Oh, Crae!” Ellena cried re- 
proachfully, “Don’t spoil it!” She 
pushed him flat on the blanket and 
collapsed, laughing, against him. 

“Oof!” grunted Crae. “A few 
more weeks of six fish at a sitting 
and all the rest of the grub you’re 
stashing away and I’ll have to haul 
you home in a stock trailer!” 

“Six fish!” Ellena pummeled 
him with both fists. “I’m. darn 
lucky to salvage two out of the 
ten when you get started — and I 
saw you letting your belt out 
three notches. Now who’s fat 
stuff!” 

They scuffled, laughing help- 
lessly, until they both rolled 
off the blanket onto the squishy 
black ground that was still 
wet from spring and the near- 
ness of the creek. Ellena shriek- 
ed and Crae, scrambling to his 
feet yanked her up to him. For 
a long minute they stood locked 
in each other’s arms, listening to 
the muted roar of the little falls 
just above camp and a bird cry- 
ing, “See me? See me?” from the 
top of a spruce somewhere. 



Then Ellena stirred and half- 
whispered, “Oh, Crae, it’s so won- 
derful up here. Why can’t it al- 
ways — Then she bit her lip 
and buried her face against him. 

Crae’s heart reluctantly took up 
its burden again. “Please God, it 
will be,” he promised. “Like this 
always.” And she lifted her face 
to his kiss. 

Then he pushed her away. 

“Now, Frau, break out the corn 
meal and the frying pan again. I’m 
off to the races.” He slipped the 
creel on and picked up his rod. 
“I’m going down where the old 
beaver dam used to be. That’s 
where the big ones are, I’ll bet- 
cha.” 

“ ’Bye, Honey,” Ellena kissed 
the end of his sun-burned nose. 
“Personally, I think I’ll have a 
cheese sandwich for supper. A lit- 
tle fish goes a long way with me.” 

“Woman!” Crae was horrified, 
“What you said!” 

He looked back from the top 
of the logging railroad embank- 
ment and saw Ellena squatting 
down by the creek, dipping water 
into the blackened five gallon can 
they used for a water heater. He 
yelled down at her and she waved 
at him, then turned back to her 
work. Crae filled his lungs with 
the crisp scented air and looked 
slowly around at the wooded 
hills, still cherishing drifts of snow 
in their shadowy folds, the high 
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reaching mountains that lifted the 
spruce and scattered pines against 
an achingly blue sky, the creek, 
brawling its flooded way like an 
exuberant snake flinging its shin- 
ing loops first one way and then 
another and his tight little, tidy 
little camp tucked into one of the 
wider loops of the creek. 

“This is it,” he thought happily. 
“From perfection like this, we can’t 
help getting straightened out. All 
I needed was a breathing spell.” 

Then he set out with swinging 
steps down the far side of the em- 
bankment. 

/'■i RAF. huddled deeper in his 
^ light levi jacket as he topped 
the rise on the return trip. The 
clouds were no longer white shining 
towers of pearl and blue, but heavy 
rolling grey, blanketing the sky. 
The temperature had dropped with 
the loss of the sun and he shivered 
in the sudden blare of wind that 
slapped him in the face with a 
dozen hail-hard rain drops and 
then died. 

But his creel hung heavy on his 
hip and he stepped along lightly, 
still riding on his noontime de- 
light. His eyes sought out the 
camp and he opened his mouth to 
yell for Ellena. His steps slowed 
and stopped and his face smooth- 
ed out blankly as he looked at the 
strange car pulled up behind theirs. 

The sick throbbing inside him 



began again and the blinding flame 
began to flicker behind his eyes. 
With a desperate firmness he 
soothed himself and walked slowly 
down to camp. As he neared the 
tent, the flap was pushed open and 
Ellena and several men crowded 
out into the chill wind. 

“See,” cried Ellena, “Here’s Crae 
now.” She ran to him, face aglow 
—and eyes pleading. “How did 
you do, Honey?” 

“Pretty good.” Somewhere he 
stood off and admired the natur- 
alness of his answer. “Nearly got 
my limit, but of course the biggest 
one got away. No fooling!” 
Ellena and the strange faces 
laughed with him and then they 
were all crowding around, admir- 
ing the catch and pressing the 
bottle into his cold hands. 

“Gome on in the tent,” Ellena 
tugged at his arm. “We’ve got a 
fire going. It got too cold to sit 
outdoors.” 

Then she was introducing the 
men in "the flare and hiss of the 
Coleman lantern while they warm- 
ed themselves at the little tin stove 
that was muttering over the new 
pine knots just pushed in. 

“This is Jess and Doc and Stub- 
by and Dave.” She looked up at 
Crae. “My husband, Crae.” 
“Howdy,” said Crae. 

“Hi, Crae,” Jess stuck out a huge 
hand. “Fine wife you got there. 
Snatched us from death’s door. 
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Hot coffee and that ever lovin’ old 
bottle. We were colder’n a dead 
Eskimo’s — wup — ladies present.” 
Ellena laughed. “Well, lady or 
not, I know the rest of that one. 
But now that we’ve got fish again, 
why don’t you men stay for sup- 
per?” She glanced over at Crae. 

“Sure,” said Crae carefully cor- 
dial. “Why not?” 

“Thanks,” said Jess, “But W'e’ve 
stayed too long now. Fascinating 
woman, your wife, Crae. Couldn’t 
tear ourselves away, but now the 
old man’s home — ” He roared 

with laughter. “Guess we better 
slope, huh, fellers? Gotta pitch 
camp before dark.” 

“Yeah. Can’t make any time with 
the husband around,” said Stubby. 
Then he leaned over and stage- 
whispered to Ellena. “I ain’t so 
crazy ’bout fishing. How ’bout 
letting me know when he’s gone 
again?” 

\ FTER the laughter, Crae said, 
“Better have another jolt be- 
fore you get out into the weather.” 
So the bottle made the rounds 
slowly and finally everyone ducked 
out of the tent into the bleakly 
windy out of doors. The men 
piled into the car and Jess leaned 
out the window. 

“Thought we’d camp up above 
you,” he roared against the wind, 
“But it’s flooded out. Guess we’ll 
go on down stream to the other 



camp ground.” He looked around 
admiringly. “Tight little set up 
you got here.” 

“Thanks,” yelled Crae, “We 
think so too.” 

“Well, be seeing you!” And the 
car surged up the sharp drop from 
the road, the little trailer swishing 
along in back. Crae and Ellena 
watched them disappear over the 
railroad. 

“Well,” Crae turned and laid 
his fist against Ellena’s cheek and 
pushed lightly. “How about chow, 
Frau? Might as well get supper 
over with. Looks like we’re in 
for some weather.” 

“O. K., Boss,” Ellena’s eyes were 
shining. “Right away, sir!” And 
she scurried away, calling back, 
“But you'd better get the innards 
out of those denizens of the deep 
so I can get them in the pan.” 

“O. K.” Crae moved slowly and 
carefully as though something 
might break if he moved fast. He 
squatted by the edge of the stream 
and clumsily began to clean the 
fish. When he had finished, his 
hands were numb from the icy snow 
water and the persistent wind out 
of the west, but not nearly as numb 
as he felt inside. He carried the 
fish over to the cook bench where 
Ellena shivered over the two 
burner stove. 

“Here you are,” he said slowly 
and Ellena’s eyes flew to his face. 

He smiled carefully. “Make 
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them plenty crisp and step it up!” 
Ellena’s smile was relieved. 
“Crisp it is!” 

“Where’s a rag to wipe my . shoes 
off with? Shoulda worn my wad- 
ers. There’s mud and water every- 
where this year.” 

“My old petticoat’s hanging over 
there on the tree — if you don’t 
mind an embroidered shoe rag.” 
Crae took down the cotton half- 
slip with eyelet embroidery around 
the bottom. 

“This is a rag?” he asked. 

She laughed. “It’s ripped almost 
full length and the elastic’s worn 
out. Go ahead and use it,” 

Crae worked out of his wet 
shoes and socks and changed into 
dry. Then he lifted one shoe and 
the rag and sat hunched over him- 
self on the log. With a horrible 
despair, he felt all the old words 
bubbling and the scab peeling off 
the hot sickness inside him. His 
fist tightened on the white rag un- 
til his knuckles cracked. Desper- 
ately, he tried to change his 
thoughts, but the bubbling put- 
rescence crept through his mind 
and poured its bitterness into his 
mouth and he heard himself say 
bitterly, 

“How long were they here be- 
fore I showed up?” 

Ellena turned slowly from the 
stove, her shoulders drooping, her 
face despairing. 

“About a half hour.” Then she 



straightened and looked desper- 
ately over at him. “No, Crae, 
please. Not here. Not now.” 

Crae looked blindly down at 
the shoe he still held in one hand. 
He clenched his teeth until his 
jaws ached, but the words pushed 
through anyway — biting and ven- 
omous. 

“Thirty miles from anywhere. 
Just have to turn my back and 
they come flocking! You can’t 
tell me you don’t welcome them! 
You can’t tell me you don’t en- 
courage them and entice them and 
— ” He slammed his shoe down 
and dropped the rag beside it. In 
two strides he caught her by both 
shoulders and shook her viciously. 
“Hellamightv! You even built a 
fire in the tent for them! What’s 
the matter, woman, are you slip- 
ping? You’ve got any number of 
ways to take their minds off the 
cold without building a fire!” 

“Crae! Crae!” She whispered 
pleadingly. 

“Don’t ‘Crae, Crae’ me!” He 
back-handed her viciously across 
the face. She cried out and fell 
sideways against the tree. Her 
hair caught on the rough stub of 
a branch as she started to slide 
down against the trunk. Crae 
grabbed one of her arms and yank- 
ed her up. Her caught hair 
strained her head backwards as he 
lifted. And suddenly her smooth 
sun-tinted throat fitted Crae’s two 
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spasmed hands. For an eternity 
his thumbs felt the sick pounding 
of her pulse. Then a tear slid 
slowly down from one closed eye, 
trickling towards her ear. 

Crae snatched his hand away 
before the tear could touch it. 
Ellena slid to her knees, leaving 
a dark strand of hair on the bark- 
of the tree. She got slowly to her 
feet. She turned without a word 
or look and went into the tent. 

C RAE slumped down on the log, 
his hands limp between his 
knees, his head hanging. He lift- 
ed his hands and looked at them 
incredulously, then he flung them 
from him wildly, turned and shov- 
ed his face hard up against the 
rough tree trunk. 

“Oh, God!” he thought wildly. 
“I must be going crazy! I never 
hit her before. I never tried to—” 
He beat his doubled fists against 
the tree until the knuckles crimson- 
ed, then he crouched again above 
his all-enveloping misery until the 
sharp smell of burning food pen- 
etrated his daze. He walked blind- 
ly over to the camp stove and 
yanked the smoking skillet off. 
He turned off the fire and dumped 
the curled charred fish into the 
garbage can and dropped the skil- 
let on the ground. 

He stood uncertain, noticing for 
the first time the scattered sprink- 
ling of rain patterning the top of 



the split log table near the stove. 
He started automatically for the 
car to roll the windows up. 

And then he saw Ellena stand- 
ing just outside the tent. Afraid 
to move or speak, he stood watch- 
ing her. She came slowly over to 
him. In the half-dusk he could 
see the red imprint of his hand 
across her cheek. She looked up 
at him with empty, drained eyes. 

“We will go home tomorrow.” 
Her voice was expressionless and 
almost steady. “I’m leaving as 
soon as we get there.” 

“Ellena, don’t!” Crae’s voice 
shook with pleading and despair. 

Ellena’s mouth quivered and 
tears over-flowed. She dropped 
her sodden, crumpled kleenex and 
took a fresh one from her shirt 
pocket. She carefully wiped her 
eyes. 

“ ‘It’s better to snuff a can- 
dle—’ ” Her voice choked off and 
Crae felt his heart contract. They 
had read the book together and 
picked out their favorite quote and 
how she was using it to— 

Crae held out his hands, “Please, 
Ellena, I promise — ” 

“Promise!” Her eyes blazed so 
violently that Crae stumbled back 
a step. “You’ve been trying to 
mend this sick thing between us 
with promises for too long!” Her 
voice was taut with anger. “Neith- 
er you nor I believe your prom- 
ises any more. There’s not one val- 
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id reason why I should try to keep 
our marriage going by myself. 
You don’t believe in it anymore. 
You don’t believe in me anymore 
— if you ever did. You don’t even 
believe in yourself! Nothing will 
work if you don’t believe — ” Her 
voice wavered and broke. She 
mopped her eyes carefully again 
and her voice was measured and 
cold as she said, “We’ll leave for 
home tomorrow — and God have 
mercy on us both.” 

She turned away blindly, bury- 
ing her face in her two hands and 
stumbled into the tent. 

Crae sat down slowly on the log 
beside his muddy shoes. He pick- 
ed up one and fumbled for the 
cleaning rag. He huddled over 
himself, feeling as though life were 
draining from his arms and legs, 
leaving them limp. 

“It’s all finished,” he thought 
hopelessly. “It’s finished and I’m 
finished and this whole crazy damn 
life is finished. I’ve done every- 
thing I know. Nothing on this 
earth can ever make it right be- 
tween us again.” 

You don’t believe, you don’t be- 
lieve. And then a wheezy old 
voice whistled in his ear. Nothing 
works, less’n you believe in it. 
Crae straightened up, following 
the faint thread of voice. Happen 
some day you want to go fishing, 
you won’t forget. 

“It’s crazy and screwy and a lot 



of hogwash,” thought Crae. 
“Things like that can’t possibly ex- 
ist.” 

You don’t believe. Nothing 
works less’n — 

A strange compound feeling of 
hope and wonder began to well up 
in Crae. “Maybe, maybe,” he 
thought breathlessly. Then — “It 
will work. It’s got to work!” 

TTAGERLY intent, he went back 
L *— ' over the incident at the store. 
All he could remember at first was 
the rocking chair and the thick dis- 
colored lips of the old man, then 
a rhythm began in his mind, curl- 
ing to a rhyme word at the end 
of each line. He heard the raspy 
old voice again — 

Happen some day you want to 
go fishing, you won’t forget. And 
the lines slowly took form. 

“Make your line from her linen 
fair. 

Take your hook from her silken 
hair. 

A broken heart must be your 
share 

For the Grunder.” 

“Why that’s impossible on the 
face of it,” thought Crae with a 
pang of despair. “The broken 
heart I’ve got— but the rest? Hook 
from her hair?” Hair? Hair pin — 
■bobby pin. He fumbled in his shirt 
pocket. Where were they? Yes- 
terday, upcreek when Ellena de- 
cided to put her hair in pig-tails 
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because the wind was so strong, 
she had given him the pins she 
took out. He held the slender 
piece of metal in his hand for a 
moment then straightened it care- 
fully between his fingers. He slow- 
ly bent one end of it up in an ap- 
proximation of a hook. He stared 
at it ruefully. What a fragile thing 
to hang hope on. 

Now for a line . — her linen fair. 
Linen? Ellen brought nothing lin- 
en to camp with her. He fumbled 
with the makeshift hook, peering 
intently into the dusk, tossing the 
line of verse back and forth in his 
mind. Linen’s not just cloth. 
Linen can be clothes. Body linen. 
He lifted the shoe rag. An old slip 
— ripped. 

In a sudden frenzy of haste, he 
ripped the white cloth into inch 
wide strips and knotted them to- 
gether, carefully rolling the knob- 
by, ravelly results into a ball. The 
material was so old and thin that 
one strip parted as he tested a 
knot and he had to tie it again. 
When the last strip was knotted, 
he struggled to fasten his impro- 
vised hook onto it. Finally, bend- 
ing another hook at the opposite 
end, sticking it through the mate- 
rial, splitting the end, he knotted 
it as securely as he could. He peer- 
ed at the results and laughed bit- 
terly at the precarious makeshift. 

“But it’ll work,” he told himself 
fiercely. “It’ll work. I’ll catch 



that damn Grunder and get rid 
once and for all of whatever it is 
that’s eating me!” 

And for bait? Take the tears 
that fall from her eyes — 

Crae searched the ground under 
the tree beside him. There it was, 
the sodden, greyed blob of kleen- 
ex Ellena had dropped. He pick- 
ed it up gingerly and felt it 
tatter, tear-soaked and rain- 
soaked, in his fingers. Remembering 
her tears, his hand closed convul- 
sively over the soaked tissue. When 
he loosed his fingers from it, he 
could see their impress in the pulp, 
almost as he . had seen his hand 
print on her cheek. He baited the 
hook and nearly laughed again as 
he struggled to keep the wad of pa- 
per in place. Closing one hand tight- 
ly about the hook, the other around 
the ball of cotton, he went to the 
tent door. For a long, rain-empha- 
sized moment he listened. There was 
no sound from inside, so with only 
his heart saying it, he shaped, “I 
love you,” with his mouth and turn- 
ed away, up-stream. 

OpHE rain was slanting icy wires 
now that stabbed his face and 
cut through his wet jacket. He stood 
on the rough foot bridge across the 
creek and leaned over the hand rail, 
feeling the ragged bark pressing 
against his stomach. He held his 
clenched fists up before his face 
and stared at them. 
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“This is it,” he thought. “Our 
last chance — -My last chance.” Then 
he bent his head down over his 
hands, feeling the bite of his thumb 
joints into his forehead. “Oh, God, 
make it true — make it true!” 

Then he loosed the hand that 
held the hook, tapped the soggy 
wad of kleenex to make sure it 
was still there and lowered it cau- 
tiously toward the roaring, brawl- 
ing creek, still swollen from the af- 
ternoon sun on hillside snow. He 
rotated the ball slowly, letting the 
line out. He gasped as the hook 
touched the water and he felt the 
current catch it and sweep it 
downstream. He yelled to the 
roaring, rain-drenched darkness, 
“I believe! I believe!” And the 
limp, tattered line in his hand 
snapped taut, pulling until it cut 
into the flesh of his palm. It 
strained down-stream and, as he 
looked, it took on a weird fluor- 
escent glow and, skipping on the 
black edge of the next down-stream 
curve, the hook and bait were vivid 
with the same glowing. 

Crae played out more of the 
line to ease the pressure on his 
palm. The line was as tight and 
strong as piano wire between his 
fingers. 

Time stopped for Crae as he 
leaned against the rail watching 
the bobbing light on the end of 
the line — waiting and waiting 
wondering if the Grander was com- 



ing, if it could taste Ellena’s tears 
across the world. Rain dripped 
from the end of his nose and whis- 
pered down past his ears. 

Then out of the darkness and 
waiting, lightning licked across the 
sky and thunder thudded in giant, 
bone-jarring steps down from the 
top of Baldy. Crae winced as 
sudden vivid light played around 
him again, perilously close. But no 
thunder followed and he opened 
his eyes to a blade of light slicing 
cleanly through the foot bridge 
from side to side. Crae bit his 
lower lip as the light resolved it- 
self into a dazzling fin that split 
the waters, slit the willows and 
sliced through the boulders at the 
bend of the creek and disappeared. 

“The Grander!” he called out 
hoarsely and unreeled the last of 
his line, stumbling to the end of 
the bridge to follow . in blind pur- 
suit through the darkness. As his 
feet splashed in the icy waters, the 
Grander lifted in a high arching 
leap beyond the far willows. Crae 
slid rattling down the creek bank 
onto one knee. The swift current 
swung him off balance and twisted 
him so that his back was to the 
stream, and he felt the line slip 
through his fingers. Desperately, 
he jerked around and lunged for 
the escaping line, the surge of the 
waters pushing him face down 
into the shallow stream. With a 
gurgling sob, he surfaced and 
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snatched the last turn of the wind- 
ing strip from where it had snag- 
ged on the stub of a water-soaked 
log. 

T TE pulled himself up onto the 
^ ^ soggy bank, strangling, spew- 
ing water, blinking to clear his eyes. 
Soaked through, numbed by the 
cold water and the icy wind, with 
shaking hands he fashioned a 
loop in the end of the line and se- 
cured it around his left wrist, his 
eyes flicking from loop to line, 
making sure the hook and bait 
were still there. He started cau- 
tiously down stream, slipping and 
sliding through the muck, jarring 
into holes, tripping on rises, in- 
tent on keeping his bait in sight. 
A willow branch lashed across his 
eyes and blinded him. While he 
blinked away involuntary tears, 
trying to clear the dazzle that 
blurred his sight, the Grunder swept 
back upstream, passing so close 
that Crae could see the stainless 
steel gleam of overlapping scales, 
serrated and jagged, that swept 
cleanly down its wide sides to a 
gossamer tail and up to a blind 
looking head with its wide band 
of brilliant blue, glittering like 
glass beads, masking its face from 
side to side where eyes should have 
been. Below the glitters was its 
open maw, ringed about with flick- 
ering points of scarlet. 

Crae squatted down in the mud, 



staring after the Grunder, lost, be- 
wildered and scared. He clasped 
his hands to steady the bobbing 
steel-like ribbon of line that gouged 
into his wrist and jerked his whole 
arm. Was the Grunder gone? 
Had he lost his last chance? He 
ducked his head to shelter his face 
from the drenching downpour that 
seethed on the water loud enough 
to be heard above the roar of a 
dozen small falls. 

Then suddenly, without warn- 
ing, he was jerked downstream bv 
his left arm, scraping full length 
along the soggy bank until his 
shoulder snagged on a stunted wil- 
low stump. He felt the muscles 
in his shoulder crack from the 
sudden stop. He wormed his way 
up until he could get hold of the 
line with his right hand, then, 
twisting forward, he braced both 
feet against the stump and heaved. 
The line gave slightly. And then 
he was cowering beneath lifted 
arms as the Grunder jumped si- 
lently, its tail flailing the water 
to mist, its head shaking against 
the frail hook that was imbedded 
in its lower jaw. 

“Got it!” gasped Crae, “Got it!” 

That was the last rational 
thought Crae had for the next 
crashing eternity. Yanked by the 
.leaping, twisting, fighting Grun- 
der, upstream and downstream, 
sometimes on his feet, sometimes 
dragged full length through the 
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tangled underbrush, sometimes 
with the Grunder charging him 
head on, all fire and gleam and 
terror, other times with only the 
thread of light tenuously pointing 
the way the creature had gone, 
Crae had no world but a whirling, 
breathless, painfilled chaos that 
had no meaning or point beyond 
Hold on hold on hold on. 

Crae saw the bridge coming, but 
he could no more stop or dodge 
than a railway tunnel can dodge 
a train. With a crack that splin- 
tered into a flare of light that 
shamed the Grunder in brilliance, 
Crae hit the bridge support. 

Crae peeled his cheek from the 
bed of ooze where it was cradled 
and looked around him blindly. 
His line was a limp curve over the 
edge of the bank. Heavy with 
despair, he lifted his hand and let 
it drop. The line tightened and 
tugged and went limp again. Crae 
scrambled to his feet. Was the 
Grunder gone? Or was it tired 
out, quiescent, waiting for him? 
He wound the line clumsily around 
his hand as he staggered to the 
creek and fell forward on the shelv- 
ing bank. 

T) ENEATH him, rising and fall- 
ing on the beat of the water, 
lay the Grunder, its white fire 
dimming and brightening as it sank 
and shallowed, the wide blue head 
band as glittering, its mouth fringe 



as crimson and alive as the first 
time he saw it. Crae leaned over 
the bank and put a finger to the 
silvery scales of the creature. It 
didn’t move beyond its up and 
down surge. 

“I have to stroke it,” he 
thought. “Three times, three times 
the wrong way.” He clamped his 
eyes tight against the sharply jag- 
ged gleam of every separate scale. 

It’ll rip hell outa your hand first 
stroke, but three it’s gotta be. 

“I could do it,” he thought, “If 
it were still struggling. If I had 
to fight, I could do it. But in 
cold blood — !” 

He lay in the mud, feeling the 
hot burning of the sick thing in- 
side him, feeling the upsurge of an- 
ger, the sudden sting of his hand 
against Ellena’s face, her soft 
throat under his thumbs again. An 
overwhelming wave of revulsion 
swept over him and he nearly 
gagged. 

“Go ahead and rip hell out!” he 
thought, leaning down over the 
bank. “Rip out the hell that was 
in it when I hit her!” 

With a full armed sweep of his 
hand, he stroked the Grunder. 
He ground his teeth together tight 
enough to hold his scream down to 
an agonized gurgle as the blinding, 
burning pain swept up his arm and 
hazed his whole body. He could 
feel the fire and agony lancing 
and cauterizing the purulence that 
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had been poisoning him so long. 
Twice again his hand retraced the 
torture — and all the accumulation 
of doubt and fear and uncertainty 
became one with the physical pain 
and shrieked out into the night. 

When he lifted his hand for the 
third time, the Grunder leaped. 
High above him, flailing brilliance 
against the invisible sky, a dark 
stain marking it from tail to head, 
the Grander lifted and lifted as 
though taking to the air. And then, 
straightening the bowed brightness 
of its body, it plunged straight 
down into the creek, churning the 
water to incandescence as it plung- 
ed, drenching Crae with sand-shot 
spray, raising a huge, impossible 
wave in the shallow creek. The 
wave poised and fell, flattening 
Crae, half senseless, into the mud, 
his crimson hand dangling over 
the bank, the slow, red drops fall- 
ing into the quieting water, a big, 
empty cleanness aching inside him. 

D AWN light was just beginning 
to dissolve the night when he 
staggered into camp, tripping over 
the water buckets as he neared the 
tent. He stood swaying as the 
tent flap was flung open hastily. 
Ellena, haggard, red-eyed and worn 
plunged out into the early-morn- 
ing cold. She stood and looked at 
him standing awkwardly, his stif- 
fening, lacerated hands held out, 
muddy water dripping from his 
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every angle. Then she cried out 
^nd ran to him, hands outstretch- 
ed, love and compassion shining in 
her eyes. 

“Crae! Honey! Where have 
you been? What happened to 

you?” 

And Crae stained both her 
shoulders as his hands closed pain- 
fully over them as he half-whis- 
pered, “I caught him. I caught 
the Grunder — everything’s all 
right — everything — ” 

She stroked his tired and swollen 
face, anxiety in her eyes. “Oh, 
Crae— I nearly went crazy with 
fear. I thought — ” she shook her 
head and tears of gladness formed 
in her eyes, “—but you’re safe. 
That’s all that matters. Crae ...” 
He buried his face in the soft- 
ness of her hair. He felt sure. For 
the first time he felt really sure. 
“Yes, dear?” 

“Crae . . . about what I said . . . 
I’m sorry — I didn’t mean it, oh, I 
couldn’t live without you ...” 
Gladness swelled within him. 
He pushed her gently from him 
and looked into her tear-streaked 
face. “Ellena — let’s go home . . .” 
She nodded, smiling. “All 
right, Crae, we’ll go home . . . But 
first we’ll have a good breakfast.” 
He laughed, a healthy, hearty 
laugh. “We’ll do even better than 
that! We’ll stop by at the camp of 
our four visitors. They owe us 
both a good meal for the drinks!” 
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Her eyes glowed at his words. 
“Oh, Crae — you really mean it? 
You're not — ” 

He shook his head. “Never again, 
honey. Never.” 

npHE porch of the Murmuring 
Pines Store and station was 
empty as Crae stopped the car 
there at noon. Crae turned to El- 
lena with a grin. “Be back in a 
minute, honey, gotta see a man 
about a ‘fish.” 

Crae left the car, walked up the 
steps and pushed open the screen 
door. A skinny, teen-age girl in 
faded levis put down her comic 
book and got off a high stool be- 
hind a counter. “Help you, mis- 
ter?” 

“I’m looking for Eli,” he said. 

The girl’s face showed a puz- 
zled frown. “Eli? Eli who, mis- 
ter?” 

Crae gestured toward the porch. 
“The old feller that was out on 
the porch about two weeks ago 
when I stopped by here. Old Eli, 
he called himself.” 

The • girl shook her head. 

“There’s nobody named Eli in 

these parts, mister. You must be 

mistaken.” She hesitated. Then a 
mischievous grin wrinkled her face. 
“Of course, there is Old Eli down 
in the South Fork ...” 

Crae stared at her. “South 

Fork?” 

The girl nodded. “Yep. Course, 



he ain’t a real person — though no- 
body’s ever seen him to tell!” 
“What are you talking about?” 
Crae asked puzzledly. 

“A fish, mister. The granddad- 
dy of them all, according to those 
that’s hooked him once or twice. 
Everyone says it isn’t possible for 
a fish that big to swim in shallow 
waters — some say it’s just a snag 
that gets your hook, it — ” 

But Crae was no longer listen- 
ing. He turned from the girl and 
started toward the door, a dazed 
expression on his face. Dimly he 
heard the girl finish: “—it has 

another name too, besides Old Eli. 
Somebody started calling it The 
Grunder— -guess because one fish- 
erman said the ground shook like 
thunder when he took the hook — 
even have a few poems about him. 
Care to hear them?” 

Crae shook his head absently, 
not looking back. The screen door 
slammed shut behind him. For a 
moment his head roared with 
sound. The sound of the wind, 
the water smashing over rocks, 
the — 

A broken heart must be your 
share — for the Grunder . . . 

Then the sound faded, his head 
cleared, and the bright sun was 
beating warmly down on him. 
“Crae! Is everything all right?” 
He looked to where EUena sat 
waiting in the car, calling to him. 
He breathed deeply of the clean 
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air. Then he waved to her. “Ev- He took the porch steps two at 
erything’s all right!” he laughed, a time as he ran back to the car. 



THE END 




Seventy-eight people died as a meteor 
struck the space ship. Was it an accident? 
If not, the law provided for an unusual — 
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W HILE waiting to be res- 
cued, Logan spent most of 
his time in the main 
lounge. There were more than a 
dozen bodies floating there but two 
of them in particular kept his at- 
tention as he walked around in the 
magnetic booted spacesuit. He 
could not resist looking into their 
faces, swollen and distorted. They 
both showed the usual signs of as- 
phyxiation, but the woman’s, it 
seemed to him, had something else 
in it as well. Almost an awareness 
of just what had happened to them. 
The man was floating face down, 
but she was on her back, with her 
arms stretched up in supplication 
to the curved ceiling. 

After the crash he had smashed 
the globe that set off the automatic 
radio distress signal, and now when 
he heard the dull clang of the an- 
chor smacking against the outer 
hull, he went up to the entry lock. 
He watched the lock swing open 



and the figures of the rescue party 
come through. He waved to them 
feebly. A few minutes later he was 
in the patrolship Pollaket, and they 
were helping him take off his 
spacesuit. He fainted, and they 
brought him brandy. 

Captain Stewart, in charge of 
the Pollaket, was a slight, sandy 
haired man with thin features. 
When Logan had recovered suffi- 
ciently, he sat with Stewart in his 
cabin. The room was not very well 
appointed even for a second-class 
patrol-ship. Stewart sat upright in 
his chair before a plain but tidy 
desk. Logan had a battered sponge 
chair facing him. Stewart apolo- 
gized for this. 

“We don’t often have visitors, 
and they never stay long. This 
must have been a very unpleasant 
business for you, Mr. Logan.” 

Logan nodded. “Yes, very.” 

“I don’t want to make it any 
worse if I can help it, but there 
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are some questions I’m afraid I 
have to ask you. You know how it 
is — reports to make out.” 

“Yes, of course. I feel a little 
better now.” 

“We stock a good brandy,” 
Stewart said. “Now first, Mr. Lo- 
gan, were you travelling alone?” 

Logan paused. “No. With my 
wife.” 

Stewart said: “I’m sorry. Would 
you mind telling me just what hap- 
pened?” 

“You know the usual safety reg- 
ulations?” Logan said. “First thing 
out from Earth, all passengers have 
to go through the emergency drill, 
which includes putting on a space- 
suit. I wasn’t able to do it with 
the rest; I have a migraine — it 
came on with the take-off ami 
knocked me out for a couple of 
days. So I had to do mine on my 
own. I collected a suit and went 
to my cabin to put it on. You 
know, one feels a fool wearing one 
of those things in public.” 

S TEWART nodded. His hands 
were pressed together in front 
of his chest, and he was rubbing 
them slowly. 

“Suddenly, the lights went. That 
didn’t worry me. I’ve travelled in 
space before, and I guessed what 
it was — a power blow-out. I knew 
they would have the stand-by gen- 
erators on in a minute or two. All 



the same, I felt shut in . . . in 
the dark, in my cabin. I felt my 
way out to the main corridor. I 
could hear people talking, laugh- 
ing — one woman screaming some- 
where but most of them seemed to 
understand what it was. Then there 
was a kind of whoosh, and the 
voices just stopped. Just turned 
off, from one second to the next. 
I went on into the lounge, where 
I had left my wife. There was full 
earthlight through the transpex 
windows, and I could see the peo- 
ple floating there. Everyone was 
dead. 

“When I looked more closely, I 
saw that the transpex was smashed. 
I turned the alarm on straight 
away, and then I went hunting 
through the ship to see if anyone 
— one of the crew, maybe, was still 
alive. There wasn’t anyone. I went 
back to the lounge. I found the 
meteor. It had dug its way into 
one of the sponge sofas. There 
were fragments of transpex scat- 
tered all around. 

“After that, I guess I just sat 
and waited. It seemed a long time. 
A very long time.” 

“Yes,” Stewart said. “I can ima- 
gine that. So, as you see it, it’s 
fairly clear what happened? Some- 
thing blew the main generators. 
That, of course, put the meteor de- 
fense out of action. And by sheer 
bad luck, in the minute or two be- 
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fore the stand-by generators went 
on, a meteor crashed through the 
transpex of the lounge windows. 
The air was sucked out into space 
in little more than a second. You 
were saved because you happened 
to have your spacesuit on at the 
time. Have I got it right?” 

“Yes,” Logan said, “that’s what 
happened.” 

“You smashed the alarm globe as 
soon as you realized what had oc- 
curred?” 

“Naturally.” 

Behind Stewart the usual bat- 
tered notice on the wall stated that 
smoking was strictly prohibited 
from take-off until planet-fall. 
Stewart pulled open a drawer, and 
brought out a box of cigarettes. 
He offered them to Logan, who 
shook his head.. “I don’t smoke.” 
Stewart lit one himself, and leaned 
back. 

“What do you do, Mr. Logan?” 
he asked. 

“My profession? I’m an engineer 
on one of the space stations. Equa- 
tor 3.” 

“And this trip? Holiday?” 
“Yes.” 

“On Mars? I thought you space 
station people never went any- 
where but Earth for holidays.” 
“Generally true. But this time 
. . . My wife wanted a change.” 
“Had you been married long?” 
Logan looked at him. “I sup- 
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pose you would describe yourself 
as hard-bitten, Captain Stewart. 
You haven’t forgotten that my 
wife’s body is still floating out 
there in the Aslartc f I’m willing 
to help you as much as I can, but 
I would appreciate some consider- 
ation on your part.” 

“When we reach Earth,” Stew- 
art said, “you can put in an official 
complaint. Meanwhile I should like 
you to answer my questions. How 
long had you been married?” 

Logan tightened his lips. “Five 
years.” 

“Leave from the space stations 
is one month in four. Am I right?”- 
“Yes.” 

“Women get lonely being left on 
their own three months out of four. 
Sometimes some of them get to 
doing something about it. Was that 
what happened with Mrs. Logan?” 

. Logan said: “Commanders of pa- 
trolships have wide rights of in- 
terrogation n the course of their 
duties. But you’re just being of- 
fensive, aren’t you? I don’t see why 
I should continue to put up with 
you.” He eased himself out of the 
sponge chair and stood up. “If 
you’ll excuse me.” 

S TEWART blew smoke out 
through his teeth. “Stay where 
you are, Logan. I’m going to arrest 
you. Once I do, I can’t ask you 
any more questions. And I want 
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to find just what kind of justifica- 
tion you had for what you’ve done. 
You will have a trial, of course, 
when we get back to Earth, but 
that’s five days’ journey on a boat 
like this. For five days you are in 
my charge. They leave me plenty 
of discretion as to how I treat 
prisoners. That’s why I’m asking 
unnecessary questions.” 

Logan’s voice was cold and even. 
“You’re going to arrest me? On 
what charge?” 

“On a number of charges. To be 
precise, on seventy-eight charges 
of murdgr.” 

“You’re crazy.” 

“It was a good scheme, Logan — 
at least, the planning was good. It’s 
easy enough, on a space station, 
to get hold of a meteor of the right 
size. That went in your luggage, 
along with some carefully shat- 
tered transpex. You dodged out on 
the space drill with that faked mi- 
graine, so that you would have an 
excuse for taking a spacesuit down 
to your cabin at the right time. You 
left your wife in the lounge and 
at the same time you planted an 
explosive by the transpex window. 
I don’t know yet what you planted 
it in, but a number of things would 
do — the window ledges are always 
cluttered to hell on passenger boats. 

“Then you went down to your 
cabin and got into your spacesuit. 
You waited there till the blow-up 



came. Then you went along to the 
generator room and ditched the 
main generator, so that it would 
seem possible for a meteor to have 
got through the defense screens. 
You set off the automatic alarm, 
and after that you only had to 
scatter transpex about the lounge 
and plant your meteor in a sponge, 
sofa. You must have done quite a 
lot of calculating for that alone. 
Trajectories and so on.” 

Logan said coldly: “Your job 

must be one that stimulates the 
imagination, Captain. And not in 
a very pleasant way, either.” 
Stewart said: “The trouble was, 
you took too much care, where 
your own skin was concerned. To 
be on the safe side, you climbed 
into your spacesuit well before the 
blow-up was due — maybe ten 
minutes before. Then, before you 
could send the alarm out that would 
bring rescue, you had to fix the 
main generators. That lost you 
more time. The alarm went out 
at 0507. We picked you up at 1059 
— - I had to note the time for the 
log. I noted something else, too. 
Each oxygen charge on a space- 
suit lasts one hour precisely. If 
you had just put a suit on, by accL 
dent, at the time of the blow-up, 
you should have been near the 
end of your sixth charge. But you 
weren’t — you were on to your 
seventh.” 
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Logan smiled. “If that’s all . . . 
It’s true I deceived you about the 
length of time I’d had the suit on 
when the meteor hit. I’d had it on 
for maybe quarter of an hour. I’m 
an oxygen addict. I picked it up 
on the station. One doesn’t like 
admitting things like that, even at 
a time like this.” 

Stewart looked at him. “You 
think fast, don’t you? But a bit 
late this time. That only gave me 
the suspicion; I acted on it and 
got the proof. Before we lifted the 
i Astarte out of her orbit, I had the 
boys check space outside the shat- 
tered window. A lot of the frag- 
ments would have been blown clear 
away, of course, but they found a 
few.” He opened the drawer of his 
desk, and held up a broken piece 
of transpex. “Enough to show that 
what had happened was an explo- 
sion, and not an implosion. It’s 
in the bag, Logan — right in the 
bag.” 

Logan looked at the piece of 
transpex. “She was a bitch,” he 
said. “She wanted the holiday on 
Mars because he was going there. 
She couldn’t be without him even 
for that time. I found he had ar- 
ranged to travel with us on the 
Astarte. She didn’t know I knew. 
It was my chance to get them both 
at the same time.” His glance went 
to Stewart. He was smiling. “I got 
them.” 
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Stewart pressed the button in 
front of him. 

“I arrest you, Hamil Logan,” he 
said, “for wilful murder. Seventy- 
eight people. Ten of them were 
children. Captain Rydusk was an 
old friend of mine. It’s only five 
days to Earth, but I can tell you 
now you aren’t going to enjoy 
them. I promise you that.” 

Logan shrugged. The door open- 
ed behind him, and a patrolman 
came in. 

“Fourteen years I’ve been in this 
job,” Stewart said. “And for the 
first time I’m sorry that we’ve giv- 
en up executing criminals. All right, 
Benson. Take him.” 

r T~'HE jury had been human, but 
the judge was a robot. Immed- 
iately after the verdict, Logan had 
been taken back to his cell, and 
he sat there now, looking at the 
blank wall, listening to his sen- 
tence being pronounced in clipped 
mechanical words that issued from 
the small black box set in the mid- 
dle of the ceiling. 

The box said: “You have been 
found guilty, Hamil Logan, by an 
assembly of your peers, of wilful 
murder. A crime of this enormity 
has not been known amongst men 
for more than a hundred years. 
The harshest penalty that can be 
exacted must be too lenient. Out 
of jealousy you determined to de- 
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strov your wife and her lover, and 
in pursuit of your end you did 
not scruple to kill seventy-six other 
human beings. You committed these 
additional murders simply in order 
to protect yourself from the conse- 
quences of the initial crime.” 

Whatever he said could make no 
difference to the voice implacably 
proceeding from above. The circuit 
was one-way only. His words would 
simply echo round the narrow cell. 

“Capital punishment was abol- 
ished in the twentieth century, fol- 
lowing the Atomic War and the 
barbarism that came after it. But 
there were still murderers, and they 
had to be committed for long per- 
iods to prisons, where they were a 
drain on the effort of the rest of 
the community. It was an unsatis- 
factory state of affairs, and men 
sought ways of remedying it. A 
way was finally found with the dis- 
covery of time travel.” 

The words dinned relentlessly at 
his ears. There was nothing new 
in it to him, but this part had 
been written into the robot a 
hundred and fifty years before, to 
be spoken automatically to every 
criminal who, since then, had been 
given the final sentence of tem- 
poral banishment. Nobody had 
bothered to have the record 
changed. 

“The future cannot be traversed 
— only the past. And the journey 



is in one direction only; backwards, 
because to return to the present 
from the past would entail travel 
into the future. For this reason, 
time travel can be of no value to 
men, except in one way only. It 
provides a means of ridding society 
of those who have shown them- 
selves unfit to remain members.” 

Logan tensed. The preamble 
must be over soon, and then the 
verdict would come. He would 
know something of what he must 
expect. 

“Obviously this is a form of 
punishment which is not unvarying. 
There are some periods of history 
which are less evil than others for 
a man to be exiled in. Some, as, for 
instance, the Roman Empire under 
the Antonines, are peaceful, and 
provide an opportunity for a man 
of the present to prosper, once he 
had adjusted himself to the envir- 
onment. To those periods are sent 
the misfits whose criminality is of 
a minor or to some extent justifi- 
able nature.” 

Not for me, he thought. But 
what? 

“The period fits the crime. It is 
reasonable and just that this should 
be so.” 

The voice paused. He was on 
edge now. What was it going to 
be? 

“Hamil Logan,” the voice con- 
tinued, switched now from the rou- 
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tine tape to the direct attention 
of the robot judge. “Your crime, 
as has been stated, is of an enor- 
mity that has few parallels in our 
records. As far as we can contrive, 
your punishment will fit it. In your 
case there will be no prior notifi- 
cation of the destination — • in time 
and space — that has been chosen 
for you.” 

Unable to contain himself, he 
cried out: “Why not? Why won’t 
you tell me?” But there was no 
one to hear him. 

“From this moment,” the robot 
went on, “this age casts you out. 
You will see no humans of your 
own time again. In a few moments 
you will be put to sleep when the 
cell is flooded with hypnane. You 
will be given the usual hypnosis- 
inhibition against mentioning your 
origin to those who live in the past. 
You will not be able to tell them 
anything you may know of their 
future. 

“You will be clothed as befits 
the time, and will be given such 
minor accessories as are thought 
to be necessary. If the circumstanc- 
es require it, a knowledge of the 
language which you will have to 
use will be hypnotically implanted. 
Then you will be put in the time 
machine and transported. When 
you awake, you will be in the past. 
You will still have your present 
memories. When you realize in 



what time and place you' are you 
will know, from your knowledge of 
history, what you must expect.'' 

Logan wanted to shout again, to 
protest that it was unfair that he 
should not know in advance, but 
the iron control that had enabled 
him to make and carry out his 
plans was in place again. He would 
know soon enough, anyway. He 
stared up at the small black box. 

“Harnil Logan, the Twenty-Sec- 
ond Century casts you out. You 
will sleep now.” 

Still staring up, he heard the 
faint hissing sound as hypnane 
flooded in through the inlet valves 
of the cell. He caught the distinc- 
tive acrid smell, and then he fell 
asleep. 

"pEOPLE. They were all round 
him, thronging in a solid mass 
in which he, a single unit., was 
carried along with the rest. A tun- 
nel. Stairs leading upwards. His 
nostrils twitched to the smell of 
hot and sweating humanity. He 
was wearing strange clothes, a 
rough cloth, and in place of his 
familiar contact lenses there were 
two lenses that rested on a frame 
fitting across his nose. He blinked 
his eyes, accustoming them to this 
strangeNision. 

■ The stairs debouched into a kind 
of hall that gave onto the open. 
A street, and unbelievably congest- 
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ed traffic. There was a stall on his 
left, selling what he recognized as 
magazines and newspapers. He 
pushed toward it, through the 
crowd. He felt in his pocket, and 
found coins. He handed one across 
the counter, and took one of the 



papers. His fingers we.re trembling 
as he looked at it. 

The paper was the New York 
Herald Tribune. The year was 
1953 - 

People turned to look at him as 
he began to scream. 



THE END 




W ITH iall the impressiveness of 
the atomic bomb, with all 
the promise of the coming Lunar 
rocket, the gadget which will most 
change the course of the future 
is neither of these things. It is not 
big nor does it make a roar; in 
fact it is hardly bigger than a 
match-head, but in it lies the 
whole miraculous world of the fu- 
ture. 

This thing is the transistor. By 
now the word is becoming moder- 
ately familiar. It is simply a min- 
iature device which is able to re- 
place the conventional electron tube. 
Those people who are in the know, 
the businessmen and engineers, 
realize that no single invention is 
likely to more modify our way of 
livng than this little thing no big- 
ger than a fingernail. 

The transistor consists of merely 
a piece of an element called Ger- 
manium touched by two or three or 
four pieces of fine wire — that’s all. 
But this simple, almost trivial ar- 
rangement of commonplace things, 
is able to do everything that the fa- 



miliar glass bulbs in a radio or TV 
set can do. It will amplify, oscil- 
late and rectify. It -will do these 
things with -but a fraction of the 
power required for a regular tube, 
and it will last longer, in some in- 
stances indefinitely. 

With all these excellent qualities 
it takes no seer to know how the 
transistor will be applied — is being 
applied. Radio, TV, radar, com- 
puters — any conceivable electronic 
device, with the aid of the tran- 
sistor can be squeezed down into a 
package astonishingly small. Wrist- 
watch radios, camera-sized TV 
transmitters, pocket-sized comput- 
ers — these are part of today’s sci- 
ence. 

The ruggedness and compactness 
of the transistor along with all 
the electronic capabilities it possess- 
es, will enable it to introduce elec- 
tronic controls everywhere in in- 
dustry, and in many places in the 
home. Controlling the routine 
work around a home, for example 
will not be difficult. A transistor- 
equipped electronic gadget along 
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with an electric motor is able to be 
put in a package as big as a fist. 
Closing windows, controlling every 
kind of appliance, the transistor 
age can make of the home a truly 
robotic servant. Until now the con- 
ception of a robot has been hin- 
dered in realization by the fact that 
the electronic controls necessary 
have been too bulky. With the 
transistor, all this changes. 

Unfortunately it is a bit diffi- 
cult to glamorize a little sliver of 
germanium and a couple of wires, 
the essence of transistors, but the 
end results are impressive enough. 
The military effort at present is 
necessarily absorbing all -the re- 
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search and output of the transistor 
producers, but when there is a 
breathing spell — and it’s becoming 
apparent now — the ubiquitous 
transistor will appear in every im- 
aginable type of thing, from the 
car you drive to the machines that 
feed and clothe you. 

The latest communication on 
transistor development reports that 
this miraculous gadget can now 
be operated at VHP (very high 
frequencies), a fact which immedi- 
ately broadens its scope to the en- 
tire electronic field. Don’t watch 
atomics or the rockets — just keep 
your eye on the transistor — it's the 
thing that will change the world! 
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Hard cover science fiction is booming and many fine novels 
and anthologies are available at all bookstores or by writing 
direct to the publishers. Bach month IMAGINATION will review 
selected books as a guide to your recommended reading list. 



THIS ISLAND EARTH 



by Raymond F. Jones. Shasta Pub- 
lishers. $3.00. 

Set in present times, this original 
s-f novel draws a masterful com- 
parison between World War II and 
Intergalactic War. In the same 

way that primitive peoples of the 
Pacific were involved in the global 
strugg-Ie as it swept across their 
strategic islands, simple-minded 

Earthmen are drawn into the bat- 
tle between star civilizations be- 
cause their planet is strategically 
located. 

And just as the natives who 
helped build airstrips were unable 
to grasp the principle of that scien- 
tific weapon, the opposing galactic 
forces have achieved technologies 
that are beyond our powers of un- 



derstanding: our keenest engineers, 
helping produce a mysterious ord- 
nance item for the Lianna in their 
centuries-old defense against Gu- 
arra aggression, remain ignorant of 
its purpose. 

Unfortunately, these engineers, 
are not very substantial characters 
themselves. But science-fiction, 
which handles four-dimensional con- 
cepts so effortlessly, always has had 
trouble supplying three-dimensional 
human beings. 

On the other hand, the method 
by which the Lianna secret opera- 
tors recruit “native” terrestrial 
help, described in the opening chap- 
ters, is new, ingenious and fascin- 
ating. The remainder of the book 
is moderately entertaining. 
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THE PETRIFIED PLANET 

by Fletcher Pratt, H. Beam Piper tionalism. “Daughters of Earth,” 
and Judith Merril. Introduction by by Miss Merril, presents the story 
Dr. John D. Clark. T wayne Publish- of interstellar colonization from 
ers. ?2.95. pioneering women’s point of v;ew. 

This is the kind of experiment Of the three interpretations, this 
every s-f reader will welcome. It reviewer chooses the third one as 
is a jointly creative effort between the most original and inspiring, 
a bona fide scientist (Dr. Clark was While Mr. Pratt is a skillful enter- 
one of the discoverers of sulfa) and tainer. Miss Merril projects richer 
three established writers. The sci- and more serious emotions. She’s 
entist writes a detailed description not afraid to throw herself into 
of the conditions to be found on “an the scene. She has her idiasyn- 
imagined but possible world,” and chrasies of style, but these as e re- 
the writers, independent of one freshing to encounter, as if acce.it- 
another, produce stories that “solve ing her pride in the six genera: ,vifc 
the problems of that environment of heroines— daughters, wives,, and 
in human terms.” mothers — through whom L: ory 

“The Long View,” by Mr. Pratt, flowed and the star-reaching (Sc- 

offers a curious class struggle be- tiny of mankind found its exp-res-- 
tween Pure Scientists and Psychs sion. 

over who should control the rest of This book is a terrific idea. The 
humanity. “Uller Uprising,” by Mr. publishers have hit upon a co v- -r.- 

Piper, shows the troubles of a plan- itive device of great literary j -v,.-i- 

etary proconsul when the natives bilities. Every s-f reader will want 

mix nuclear armament with na- to judge the results. 

THE TITAN 

by P. Schuyler Miller. Fantasy Earth. The title piece in the eol- 

Press. $3.00 lection, “The Titan,” present:, a 

Seven short stories and a nov- unique conception of Mars c viii- 

elette, all originally published in cation, pointed up by a love a;:: air 

magazine form, dating as far back between two Martians of hostile 

as the early 1930’s. Most of these caste backgrounds — Blood Givers 

are entertaining reading even to- and Masters, 

day — which is meant as a definite The former keep the latter hoal- 
compliment to Miller, since pitifully thy by means of compulsory blood 

few of the s-f authors of that per- transfusions. Once you get over 

iod knew how to write, irrespective the shock of this, you'll really en- 

of their marvelous concepts. joy this story. The Titan, incid r.t- 

His style is rich and individual, ally, is an Earthman, the fir-t to 

wound about such themes as colonial reach Mars in a rocket-ship, who’s 

life on Venus, paradoxes of time been captured and caged as a wild 

travel, and alien spores landing on animal in the Martian zoo. 
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M ORE than one person has 
asked me lately, “Don’t you 
think science fiction fandom 
is on the way out?” And when I 
ask them why, I get the same an- 
swer, “Because there’s really no 
such thing as a fan any more. Ev- 
eryone's interested in science . fic- 
tion.” 

Of course there’s more to being a 
science fiction fan than just being 
interested in the latest stf (?) 
television show, but — what do 
you think? Now that you're 
not a wild-eyed bem for even 
suggesting the possibility of space- 
craft, now that you’ll find reviews 
of stf books in the New York Times 
as well as in the fanzines, do you 
think fandom will (1) grow, to in- 
clude everyone who occasionally 
reads an stf book, a la the mystery 
public, (2) remain more or less the 
same, with the same attitude toward 
rating favorite authors, magazines 



and stories, or (3) vanish almost 
completely, save for a few . . . 

“There were a thousand people 
at the Chicago Convention. They 
weren’t all fans.” Weren’t they? 
To me, science fiction enthusiasm is 
contagious and healthy. It’s always 
seemed a specious argument that 
bigness is fatal, that fandom must 
be small and exclusive in order to ex- 
ist. You don’t say that the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers have no real fans be- 
cause everyone in Flatbush loves 
’em. 

What do you think? 

The other day the mother of a 
six year old boy asked me where 
she could get a book on space ships 
made easy — not for him but for 
herself, so she could answer his 
questions intelligently. It seems 
that he is designing a rocket ship 
but hasn’t figured out what to do 
about gravity . . . And today I 
work in an aircraft factory, doing 
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routine assembly along with hun- 
dreds of other people, none of whom 
need to have the slightest knowl- 
edge of aerodynamics, or even of 
high school physics, for that matter. 
Fifty years ago, the name Kitty 
Hawk meant nothing, and a pow- 
ered, heavier than air plane was 
merely a crazy dream in the heads 
of a couple of men named Wright 

Now airplanes are mass produc- 
tion items, (although there are 
still gaps in aerodynamical theory, 
and a bumblebee, according to the 
purely mathematical concepts of 
flight, cannot fly.) Spaceships are 
technically possible, even in the 
pages of conservative slick maga- 
zines, and a space station seems 
rather in the realm of immediate 
probability. Other stf concepts, 
though, are still impossible — many 
of them not extrapolated from 
known science at all. Time travel, 
for instance, or travel at speeds 
faster than light, or even anti- 
gravity . . . 

But, five hundred years ago, if 
a young alchemist’s assistant had 
tried dreaming about the future, 
what would have been the possi- 
bles, and what the impossibles? 

. . . You are an alchemist’s as- 
sistant, and your master has one 
of two principal goals. Either he 
is working to find some herb that 
will indefinitely prolong life and 
youth, or he is working to trans- 
mute base metals into gold. He is 
even willing, perhaps, to sell his 
soul to the devil in exchange for 
either of these two secrets, but un- 
fortunately' the devil hasn’t been 
around to collect. 

You, perhaps, wonder what it will 



be like in the future, say in the 
1900’s. But about the only way 
you have a chance to see that fu- 
ture is to have some rival alchem- 
ist, undoubtedly one whom the devil 
has contacted, cast you into a deep 
sleep that will last until . . . But 
no, that’s foolish. You’re not su- 
perstitious. There are really no 
black magicians ... You go on 
mixing chemicals and muttering, 
about the philosopher’s stone. 

N OW suppose the rival alchemist 
and his horned friend do 
come, and you ' awaken in the year 
1953. What will you find? What 
advances in science (in your defin- 
ition of the term) will have been 
made ? # 

For one thing, there will be many 
more magicians, or scientists. You 
don’t differentiate between the 
terms very well. Most of these 
magicians will be working on proj- 
ects whose purposes to you are in- 
conceivable. 

They haven’t found the secret of 
eternal youth, though they’re work- 
ing on it, but medicinally they’ve 
progressed so far beyond you that 
you’re lost in a microscopic world 
of germ-devils and virus-devils and 
all sorts of material entities to be 
killed and exorcised by the proper 
remedies. However, the magicians 
haven’t won the final victory to- 
ward this goal. The fountain of 
youth is still out of reach. 

You turn to the other goal of 
science — your science. The trans- 
mutation of base metals into gold. 
It’s rather difficult, surprisingly, to 
find out anything about the success 
or failure of this dream. You cer- 
tainly don’t see much gold. Only 
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ornaments. And if you summon 
up courage to ask, you’re likely to 
hear, “Who’d want to make gold? 
They’d just bury it at Fort Knox,” 
and then on to some dissertation on 
economics that doesn’t interest you 
at all, you being a truly dedicated 
alchemist’s assistant. 

And then, perhaps, comes your 
final disillusionment in this un-al- 
chemistic twentieth century. You 
learn about cyclotrons, and the 
transmutation of elements . . . Ura- 
nium into lead. Now whatever 
uranium is, who would possibly 
want to make lead? But at least 
the cyclotron does turn one element 
into another. Now if it were only 
used for something useful . . . 

Create gold in the »cyclotron? 
They look at you and laugh. Of 
course it’s possible. Costs more than 
natural gold, though. They laugh 
again, and say something about 
superstitions alchemists with their 
pentagrams and cabalistic signs 
and their dreams of a philosopher’s 
stone — and then they dismiss you 
altogether and get back to the proj- 
ects that are useful to them. The 
uranium breakdown cycle. Fission 
and fusion. Atomic bombs. 

And there’s no way you can steal 
a cyclotron and travel back through 
time to your own people and a 
sensible way of life, where you 
could use all the fruits of twenti- 
eth century science as they should 
be used. 

To create gold. 

. . . But of course you’re not 
an alchemist’s assistant, and neither 
am I. The frontiers of our science 
are far from those of the alchemist, 
and we at least are aware that they 
are fluctuating and ever expanding. 



Science fiction? It’s sometimes hard 
put to keep battering at those fron- 
tiers — lots of them are settled so 
quickly. However . . . 

The chemical transmutation of 
elements was impossible. Transmu- 
tation wasn’t. Anti-gravity? Time 
travel? Hyperspace and subspace 
and warped space and Alpha Cen- 
tauri III in time for breakfast? Im- 
possible, today. Perhaps always im- 
possible. 

And yet, if you or I awoke in 
the future some five hundred years 
from now and asked about the out- 
come of some of our dreams, some 
of the wild imaginings of today, I 
wonder what answers we would get. 

Would we be like the heroes of 
so many science fiction stories — 
the dreamers seeing the fulfillment' 
of our own personal and cultural 
dreams? 

Or would those men of the fu- 
ture merely smile at our questions 
and say, “Why, of course ...” 
and then go on about what was 
really important. 

To them . . . 

F ROM Publicity Chairman Tom 
Clareson of the 11th World 
Science Fiction . Convention comes 
this already timely reminder. 

“Memberships for the 11th World 
Science Fiction Convention may 
now be obtained by sending a dollar 
to Box 2019, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

“The time of the convention is 
Labor Day weekend, September 5-7. 
The place, the Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel, one of the finest and best 
known on the east coast. We have 
engaged for the exclusite use of the 
convention activities the main ball- 
room, the 18th floor, the roof gar- 
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den, and the well known Clover 
Room. More important, from the 
point of view of you fans, perhaps, 
is the fact that the Bellevue will 
give a special, flat, room rate to 
all convention members : $6 for sin- 
gles, $10 for doubles. 

“ . . . It’s too early for a def- 
inite program schedule, but pro- 
gram chairman Lester Del Rey tells 
me we’re going to match Chicago’s 
brilliant first, the s-f ballet. 

“So for one of the great fan ex- 
periences of your life, get that dol- 
lar in to Box 2019, Philadelphia 3; 
then you’ll be a member of the 
11th World Convention in Philadel- 
phia in ’S3.” 

And Willy Ley’s going to be the 
guest of honor, too ... 

Try to make it if you possibly 
can. 

Now to the fanzines. 

STF TRENDS: 25c; Lynn A. 

Hickman, 239 East Broad, States- 
ville, North Carolina. Two fan- 

zines, TLMA and The Little Cor- 
puscle, have combined to form STP 
Trends. It’s a happy combination, 
with really good cover art, Stories 
and humor. There’s one cartoon 
in the issue I have here which 
seems to me should have done well 
on the open, or paying, market. 
It’s Lach’s drawing of a little boy 
looking up admiringly at the bath- 
ing suit clad hero with the word 
Lifesaver emblazoned on his chest 
and asking, “What flavor are you?” 

Dr. L. W. Carpenter's guest edi- 
torial, “Cliches and Comics,” takes 
up the fight for setting and main- 
taining literary standards in science 
fiction. It’s a very interesting ar- 
ticle, especially where Dr. Carpen- 



ter cites the rather prevalent re- 
liance on cliche thinking instead of 
on logical argument — but have lit- 
erary standards ever been high, or 
even maintained, in any field? 
Some of Shakespeare’s contempor- 
aries, for example . . . 

A very interesting issue I think 
you’d like . . . 

UTOPIAN: 25c; quarterly; R. J. 
Banks, Jr., Ill South 15th. St., 
Corsicana, Texas. Included in Uto- 
pian is a column on Texas Fanews 
— all about the organization of Tex- 
as Fandom. So if you live in Tex- 
as and are fannishly inclined but 
haven’t been contacted by the club, 
why don’t you write to Banks for 
the information,? 

This mimeographed fanzine is 
noted for good fan fiction — editor 
Banks proudly tells that he rejects 
more stories than he accepts. Also 
there’s a regular column reviewing 
the professional science fiction 
magazine stories. I find this Pro- 
mag Parade the most interesting of 
all the fan review columns. (Not 
that I always agree with the rat- 
ings, but the points of view from 
which the stories are summarized 
are interesting — none of this “it 
stinks” or “it’s terrific” type of 
criticism which tells you nothing.) 

* * sis 

SCIENCE FANTASY BULLE- 
TIN: 15c; monthly; Harlan Elli- 
son, 12701 Shaker Blvd., Apt. 616, 
Cleveland 20, Ohio. There’s a little 
bit of everything in the Bulletin, 
and all of it done in a spirit of 
fannish exuberance. 

There are reminiscences of the 
Chicago Convention (and well I 
remember Harlan and his ever pres- 
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ent but never lit pipe), such as 
Harlan J. Youngfan’s “Goshwow- 
boyohboyohboy ! ! ! or, A Brief Ac- 
count of a Meeting with Walter A.' 
Willis, Boy Fan.” There are com- 
ments about an evening in a smoke- 
filled room (Harlan’s) and the pol- 
iticking for Philadelphia as the 
1953 Convention site. And there’s 
an article in an issue I don’t have 
here, darn it — Robert Bloch’s 
“What Every Young Spaceman 
Should Know”, a written-down ver- 
sion of Bob’s Convention Speech. 

All in all, a lot of fanzine with 
a varied but breezy style. 

* * * 

STF TRADER: lOe or 4/25c; K. 
Martin Carlson; 1028 3rd Ave. So., 
Moorhead, Minn. Here’s a handy 
aid to all you s-f collectors. The 
Trader tells you where you can buy, 
sell or swap your back issue maga- 
zines or books. If there’s a copy of 
some magazine you want but don’t 
know how to obtain, put an ad in 
— you can get a quarter page ad 
for 25e, and some fan will probably 
be willing to part with what you 
want. 

Or if you have an attic full of 
s-f magazines you don’t want to 
keep, advertise. The collectors will 
be glad to hear from you . . . 

* # * 

PEON: 10c; Charles Lee Riddle, 
108 Dunham St., Norwich, Conn. In 
the issue I have here Ken Slater 
writes an article entitled, “Stop 
This Punishing Business!”. He’s 
campaigning, naturally, for the abo- 
lition of puns . . . He claims that 
Walt Willis started punning among 
science fictionists but I’d give odds 
that Forry Ackerman was being 
punny first . . . For puns though. 



you should hear the two of them, 
not to mention Rog Phillips, all 
cooped up on a transcontinental 
automobile trip (if I only could re- 
member those gems — the only one I 
recall, and that out of context, was 
a dog-infested town in Utah which 
Walt said had a high pupulation). 

Then there’s Larry Saunders’ ar- 
ticle “It’s Like This ...” in which 
he knocks most fan poetry and 
quotes a bit that he almost likes. 
There’ll probably be rebuttals on 
that one . . . 

And there’s Don Howard Don- 
nell’s story, “The Dreamless,” of a 
man who, on the day after his 
marriage, kills his robot bride and 
commits suicide because she is in- 
capable of dreaming . . . Proving, 
Mr. Slater, that all brides need Im- 
agination . . . 

* * ifc 

SF: 15c; monthly; John L. Magnus, 
Jr., 9612 Second Ave., Silver- 
Spring, Md. This is the fanzine 
put out by the members of the 
“Hopeful Young People’s Extra-Ra- 
dical Society for the Promotion of 
Amiable Conditions Everywhere . . . 
more conveniently known as Hy- 
perspace.” 

Editor Magnus, in his article 
“Science Fiction Exit Fantasy,” 
points out the difference between 
the two types of stories— the dif- 
ference, that is, as he sees it. I’ve 
yet to find a group of fans anywhere 
who could really agree on where 
science fiction leaves off and fan- 
tasy begins, and on just which side 
of this hypothetical borderline you 
would place a particular story . . . 
John holds to what Gernsback said 
at the Chicago Convention, “When 
I talk about science fiction I mean 
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science fiction, not science fantasy 
or fantasy.” That, of course, leaves 
you with the necessity of defining! 
science. 

The fiction in future issues of 
SF promises to be most interesting, 
for, as the editor states, “I can’t 
say that the stories will be .-pro- 
genre, but they will be pro-thought.” 
And amiably extra-radical too, I’ll 
venture . . . 

A highly enjoyable fanzine. 

* * ❖ 

VOID: 25c; 320 East Williams St., 
Fort Wayne 5, Indiana. Co-editors 
C. A. Cook, and Lew A. Gaff (and I 
don’t know which, if either of them, 
owns the above address) start out 
their new fanzine in a big way. 
There’s sixty pages of Void, and in 
these pages you’ll find three short 
stories and one ten thousand word 
installment of a serial! 

The serial, Stuart Cory’s “Ham- 
mer and Cycle,” is a novel of the re- 
sistance movement in Occupied 
America, written in a hardboiled 
way even down to the tough and 
cynical hero. Actually I didn’t care 
too much for the characters while 
I was reading the story, but now, 
darn it, I wish I had the rest of 
it ... . Unusual, and realistic. 

And the editors’ discussion of 
Bradbury is interesting too — Cook 
doesn’t like him and Gaff, as far 
as I can make out, isn’t quite sure 

* * * 

VEGA: 10c or 3/25c; monthly; 

Joel Nydahl, 119 S. Front St., 
Marquette, Michigan. Here’s a fan- 
zine that started off fine and keeps 
getting better. Starting with the 
third jssue it’s mimeographed — and 
a well set-up, legible job of mim- 
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eography too. 

The issue I have here features 
Charles Lear’s story, “Asteroid,” 
about two men waiting for death 
in a disabled spaceship, with the as- 
teroid nearer and nearer . . . 

Maybe it’s coincidence, or maybe 
it’s Joel’s influence, but the major- 
ity of stories in Vega feature dia- 
logue that really advances the ac- 
tion. Or maybe it’s just that Vega 
runs the sort of fan fiction that I 
personally like . . . 

But I bet you’d like it too. 

* * % 

BREVZINE: 10c; monthly; War- 
ren A. Freiberg, 5018 West 18th St., 
Cicero 50, 111. Here’s a pocket- 
sized fanzine where you’ll find a 
bit of everything — articles, stories, 
cartoons, and book reviews. 

And the issue I have here has 
something special — an account on 
an interview with MADGE’s editor, 
William L. Hamling, once known as 
the editor of the fanzine Stardust 
. . . There’s a rather good likeness 
of Bill on the cover, too . . . 

Also in this issue — a cartoon 

showing the poor sad robot author 
in the editorial office, and the cap- 
tion, “Sorry, Sir, but Dr. Asimov 
does all our robot stories for us 

ff 

* * * 

SCIENCE FICTION NEWSLET- 
TER: 20c; quarterly; Bob Tucker, 
P. O. Box 702, Bloomington, 111. 
Bob Tucker’s superlative news mag- 
azine keeps on — covers by Lee Hoff- 
man, yet, as well as some of her 
swamp critter illustrations . . . 

It’s rather late to tell you about 
last year’s Convention, but if you 
were there and don’t have Tucker’s 
Convention report issue for a sou- 
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verm-, you’re missing something. 
And if you weren’t there — well, 
better luck this year, at Philadel- 
phia. 

One thing you got wrong, though, 
Bob. It wasn’t a red station wagon 
that bore Walt Willis off to Los 
Angeles — it was a maroon DeSoto 
sedan. Ours. Hernando doesn’t 
like those wooden cars . . . 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

SKY HOOK: 15c; quarterly: Redd 
Boggs, 2215 Benjamin St., N. E., 
Minneapolis 18, Minn. Sky Hook, 
combined with Chronoscope, is one 
of the many fanzines published for 
FAPA, the Fantasy Amateur Press 
Association. In this case there are 
also copies for general circulation 
- — and if you’re interested in serious 
discussion on various aspects of sci- 
ence fiction, you’ll find it here. 

I especially liked “The Okies — • 
and Others” by James Blish, in 
which author Blish discussed his 
Stories of the Okie Cities — and 
classes them as an evolutionary 
series. He makes the distinction 
between the two types of series sto- 
ries — the template, in which all 
the stories of the series are written 
around an unchanging nucleus, and 
the evolutionary, in which the orig- 
inal story idea changes as the story 
proceeds. A critical magazine, in 
the hest (and original) sense of 
the word. 

* * * 

PHANTASMAGORIA: Derek Pic- 
kles; 22 Marshfield Place, Brad- 
ford, Yorks, England. United States 
residents may enter a subscription 
by forwarding a copy of a profes- 
sional science fiction magazine not 
published in a British edition — • 
MADGE would be very welcome. 



In the issue I have here, Kenneth 
SLater’s “The Man in Green,” deals 
with the Robin Hood legend and its 
possible bases in fact, folklore and 
mythology. It’s a very well pre- 
sented study of the various Robin 
Hood characterizations, their chron- 
ological appearance, and the way 
they tie together to form the com- 
plete legend. 

You’ll find here a tendency that’s 
evident in many British fan publi- 
cations — research into the back- 
ground of fantasy, into legends and 
traditions and the continuity of 
folklore. 

Not that Phantasmagoria • is 
heavy reading. It’s not at all. I’m 
sure you’d like it, and it’s wonder- 
fully British flavor. 

* * * 

FAN-VET: Ray Van Houton, 127 
Spring St., Paterson 3, New Jersey. 
Here’s the fanzine devoted to the 
interests of the fantasy fan in the 
United States Armed Forces. It’s 
the newsletter of the Fantasy Vet- 
erans Association, a group which 
spends a lot of time and effort col- 
lecting magazines for overseas fans 
who might otherwise be unable to 
obtain them. 

If you have any magazines to- do- 
nate, they’d be so much appreciat- 
ed, for as James V. Taurasi, Com- 
mander of the association, said 
shortly before the April Conven- 
tion : 

“Funds now in the Fan-Vet treas- 
ury can best be used in sending s-f 
reading material to service readers 
overseas, and for the other Fan- 
Vet services now being organized 
. . . The thanks of every service 
man who reads science fiction, as 
well as our own, is extended to all 
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the friends of this organization.” 

OOPSLA!: 15c; Gregg Calkins, 761 
Oakley St., Salt Lake City 16, 
Utah. Hal Shapiro has an article 
in this issue. It’s called “Stric- 
ture,” and in it Hal says that fan- 
dom is too big', that it now consists 
of people who aren’t fans at all, and 
that the good old days of amateur 
publishing, when most fans wanted 
to be professional science fiction 
writers, are gone forever . . . 

That’s what Hal thinks about the 
present state of fandom. As for the 
future: “Fandom will become a 
commercialized thing, subsidized by 
the stf publishers and used like the 
fan groups formed around movie 
stars.” Or, “Fandom will become so 
large, involved, and unwieldy that 
it will disintegrate almost com- 
pletely.” 

I can just see the teenage girls 
hopping the train for New York, 
clutching prozines in their hands 
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and whispering, “We’re going to 
crash the pulps ...” 

* * * 

SPACE REVIEW; 35c; P.O. Box 
241, Bridgeport 2, Conn. This is 
the magazine all about flying sau- 
cers, and if you’re interested in 
the phenomena you might like to 
send for a copy. It lists saucer 
sightings and theories by members 
of the Internationa] Flying Saucer 
Bureau as to where the saucers 
came from and what their inten- 
tions are . . . The magazine isn’t a 
fanzine, obviously. But if you be- 
lieve in the saucers, you might be 
interested. 

* * 

Well, that’s about all this time. 
Remember, if you have a fanzine 
you want reviewed, or club doings 
you want publicized, write to me, 
Mari Wolf, Fandora’s Box, IMAG- 
INATION, P.O. Box 230, Evans- 
ton, 111. See you next month. 

— Mari Wolf 
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WE LOVE THOSE ROSES! 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

Just dropped in to say hello, and 
to compliment you on your fine 
magazine, IMAGINATION. I hes- 
itated to write as my first thought 
was, “Who would publish such an 
ordinary letter?’’ Then, on second 
thought I considered, “Who would- 
n’t?” — This may be as good as the 
next one ! 

More compliments to you upon 
the patience you exercise in deal- 
ing with the numerous fans and 
readers who have their letters pub- 
lished in Madge. Now, stf read- 
ers are supposed to have mature 
minds — or so they say — but some 
fail to display such a characteris- 
tic in their rude complaints re- 
garding their dislikes. As the old 
expression goes, “Roses to you!” 

I would like to hear from fans 
and readers in or near Erie. It 
would be a real pleasure to ex- 
change ideas, magazines, and so 
on. Thanks for listening. 

Miss Fern Cobb 
843 Priestly Ave. 



Lawrence Park, Erie, Pa. 
The pleasure is all ours, Fern. 
Let’s hear from you again . . . xvlh 

THUMBSCREWS YET! 

Dear Ed: 

The April issue of Madge was 
wonderful! And there aren’t 
enough superlatives in the English 
language to express my enjoyment 
of THE ENCHANTED CRU- 
SADE. You should put the thumb- 
screws on St. Reynard until he 
promises you another Godwin sto- 
ry! 

The rest of the stories were well- 
written, and I enjoyed them. But 
they didn’t hit me the way the nov- 
el did. I am, incidentally, look- 
ing forward to Dan Galouye’s 
novel in the May issue. Matter of 
fact, I’m looking forward to the 
May issue, period! . . . Why don’t 
you come out every week? Then 
I might have enough Madge read- 
ing material to keep me busy. 

In regard to Cusack’s letter in 
the April issue, I don't agree with 
him that Madge should de-empha- 
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size fandom. I have just recently- 
joined the ranks of active fandom, 
and I think it is a wonderful in- 
stitution. I have made some very 
nice friends via fandom, and I’m 
looking forward to making many 
more. So emphasize fandom all 
you can, and to Ghu with all these 
wet blankets who think stf is their 
own oyster shell. 

Marilyn Shrewsbury 
Box 1296 
Aransas Pass, Texas 
By a not so strange coincidence we 
have got Geoff St. Reynard work- 
ing on a new story right now — 
not to forget his great forthcoming 
novel in the August issue, THE 
BUTTONED SKY. Don’t miss it. 

. . . wlh 

SCHIZO-PALMER? 

Dear Bill: 

I’d like to put in my vote for 
o?ie of the best pieces of fantasy 
ever published in a slick publica- 
tion. I mean, of course, THE EN- 
CHANTED CRUSADE by Geoff 
St. Reynard in the April Madge. 
I was sorry to see the last page 
come. That is very unusual be- 
cause ordinarily I don’t like fan- 
tasy. By the last few lines of the 
story I take it that St. Reynard is 
planning a sequel. Good! I’ll 



eagerly await it. 

I like your format and covers, 
and all the departments. Your 
back cover feature helps Madge 
too — perhaps more than you think! 

I have one little question to ask. 
Are you R.A.P.? Everything tends 
to look that way. You and Palmer 
left Ziff-Davis about the same time. 
You both are in the same city. You 
write the same way he does. And 
Madge and OW are almost identi- 
cal. Admit it. vYOU ARE PALM- 
ER! 

Kent Corey 
1118 W. Broadway 
P. O. Box 64 
Enid, Okla. 

What you said! While wc accept 
the compliment, we’re certain Ray- 
mond will take a dim view of the 
idea, perhaps even to the extent 
of being a rank insult! Nope, 
Hamling and Palmer are two separ- 
ate entities. Perhaps RAP has 
more than one — that we can’t 
vouch for, what with his_ assurances 
to us that he has flown a “flying 
saucer’’, been in contact with Shav- 
er’s “cave” people (help!) and in 
general enjoyed visits and visita- 
tions to and from sundry astral 
spheres. We personally never dis- 
pute RAP’s profound confidences, 
but to suggest that we enjoy the 
same Other Worldly travels is un- 
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fair to RAP. After all, we’re fust 
a mere mortal, confined to jour- 
neying upon the highways and by- 
ways of the good old USA. Maybe 
some day we’ll enjoy a member- 
ship in whatever mysterious “inner 
circles” Ray is privileged to belong 
to, but until that time all we cam 
do is look up at him with. awe. 
Nope, we’re not Palmer. And. ive 
have positive 'proof — we play a 
much better game of gin rummy 
than he does wlh 

CUSACK ON THE PAN . . . 

Dear wlh: 

All went fine in the April issue 
of Madge. I enjoved THE EN- 
CHANTED CRUSADE and the 
rest of the stories. Having finish- 
ed the “meat” of the book, I set- 
tled down to happy contemplation 
of your usually pleasant reader 
column. 

Unsuspecting soul that I am I 
cruised through until brought up 
with a jerk at another Cusack 
epistle. That is the reason for this 
letter. 

Personally, after reading what 
Cusack had to say, several times, 
it was with considerable effort 
that I controlled myself. I pity him 
holding his arguments in a group 
of real fans. Happily, his views are 
shared by few other fen. 

For goodness sake, don’t shove 
fandom down his throat! (I have 
a piece of lead pipe that would do 
nicely!) . . . The chief reason for 
having a letter column is to supply 
readers with an outlet for their 
opinions. Via this medium the mag- 
azine learns how . to improve — as 
the will of the majority dictates. 



I do not believe I am far off 
when I say that 75% of Madge’s 
readers are in favor of a fan de- 
partment. Faced with overwhelm- 
ing opposition, it is logical to as- 
sume that Mr. Cusack would ac- 
knowledge his defeat and leave 
the department to those who en- 
joy it. But no! He must continue 
his attempts to dispose of it en- 
tirely, thus ridding the majority 
of readers of an enjoyable depart- 
ment. My advice to him is that 
he tear out the pages containing 
the “asinine letters”. 

Bouquets to you, ed, for up- 
holding fandom. We’re behind 
you all the way. 

My only regret is that the 
“suave, debonair” Mr. Cusack will 
not read this • — ■ he being allergic 
to letter columns. 

Daryl Sharp 
RCAF Station 
. Greenwood, N.S., Canada 
We’U bet Pete reads your letter, 
Daryl. And we’ll even bet this is- 
n’t the last you’ll hear from him. 
Right, Pete 1 wlh 

THE REASONS WHY . . . 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

I’m enclosing my subscription to 
Madge, and I’d like to let you know 
at the same time my opinions of 
the magazine, favorable ones. 

Madge is second only to Astound- 
ing and Galaxy in science fiction 
stories; second to none in science- 
fantasy stories. Madge doesn’t 
have extensive advertising like 
A sf. Madge has only one editorial 
— labeled as such. Madge has FAN- 
DORA’S BOX, the easiest road to 
fandom. 
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But, Madge has her faults too. 
Science briefs, which I can get in 
Science Digest where they belong; 
too much of two good things — - 
Terry’s and McCauley’s covers. 
More variety of artists, please. 
Monthly publication,' which she 
doesn’t have as yet; and a lack of 
a personals column. 

Thanks for listening to my opin- 
ions. Here’s hoping Madge’s cir- 
culation triples . . . 

Norman N. Armitage 
210 Avenue F 
Redondo Beach, Cal. 
You'll note, Norm, that Madge has 
introduced a number of new fea- 
tures recently — lots of cartoons, 
and a book review feature this 
month. And, hardly to be over- 
looked, this June issue is the first 
full monthly issue. That’s a big 
poinJ to remember - — every four 
week s from now on! As to cover 
artists, Madge has used Bok, Hin- 
ton > Terry, Smith, and McCauley. 
A wide variety of styles. And 
jiist wait until you see next month’s 
cover — a new Smith photo job — 
the first science fiction cover to 
ever incorporate an actual photo- 
graph of interstellar space. You’ve 
got a real treat in store for you. 

. . . wlh 

REAL GEORGE, BY GOLLY! 
Dear Ed: 

This is the first letter we have 
ever written to a science fiction 
magazine (prozine). We thought 
that the April issue of Madge was 
the best you’ve had yet! THE EN- 
CHANTED CRUSADE was real 
George — the best in the issue. 
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Dick Shaver’s story, PARADISE 
PLANET was very good too. Can 
you tell us what the big Ruckus 
is all about concerning 1 Shaver? 
We heard he wrote some unusual 
stories back in 1947 and ’48. May- 
be they had something to do with 
it. 

The April cover by Terry was 
real George too. Let’s have more 
like it. And please use Malcolm 
Smith more often. He really gets 
some pretty gals in his’ paintings. 

Looks like we’ll have to sub- 
scribe right quick — what with sto- 
ries coming up by top writers Ike 
Galouye, Swain, Lesser, etc. And 
those back covers are really educa- 
tional. By all means keep them 
coming. 

Referring to page 161 of April 
— my, you’re a handsome guy. We 
heard the radio program, Space 
Adventures of Super Noodle and 
thought it was terrific entertain- 
ment. It really deserved the award 
Madge gave it. Rhea sure looks 
pretty — -ijust like an IMAGINA- 
TION cover! 

Keep up the great work you’re 
doing with Madge. 

David Rike 
Box 203 
Rodeo, Cal. 
& 

Peter Graham 
Box 149 
Fairfax, Cal. 
Your letter was real George too, 
fellas. So you want to subscribe? 
Turn to page 162 — what are you 
waiting for? . . .As to the “Shav- 
er Mystery” you’ll find out all 
about it in back issues of Amazing 
Stories from 1944 through ’48 . . . 

. . . wlh 
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CONSTANT READER 

Dear Ed • 

With tie usual preliminary, this 
is the first letter I have ever writ- 
ten to any magazine. I don’t have 
any gripes about Madge. Matter 
of fact, I’ve been a constant read- 
er ever since IMAGINATION 
started back in 1950. One of the 
big points of enjoyment I get out 
of Madge is the fact that your 
stories usually run to the so-called 
“thud and thunder” type as con- 
trasted by the “science” type you 
find in GSF and ASF. 

Your idea about having back 
cover pictures is a good one. I wish 
that some of your competitors 
would adopt the same fine policy. 

Now for the stories in the April 
issue. PARADISE PLANET by 
Shaver was an intriguing story 
throughout. I especially liked that 
expression, “Vey fanis vu?” 

THE LOST EGO by Rog Phil- 
lips was pretty good too, an inter- 
esting twist on the cybernetics plot. 
SECOND WIND by Dan Galouye 
wasn't up to his usual par, al- 
though it was a pretty good spy- 
type story. And it might very well 
be prophetic in its theme! 

PREFERRED POSITION was 
interesting. THE ENCHANTED 
CRUSADE by St. Reynard was 
tops in my book. Besides being 
of the “thud and thunder” type, it 
was interesting, exciting, and full 
of suspense. The humor was good 
too. I think that Geoff St. Reyn- 
ard might do well to continue the 
adventures of Godwin, Ramizail & 
Company. Judging from this story, 
a series could prove to be quite en- 
tertaining. 



If there are any fan clubs in this 
area I’d like to have fans contact 
me. 

A/SC J. II. Gordon, Jr. 

AF 19449315 
674th AC/W T Sq. 

Osceola, Wise. 
We’ve had many requests for Geoff 
to do a sequel to the Godivin story. 
We’ll see vjhat we can do . . . wlh 

THREE GOOD REASONS! 

Dear Ed: 

Having been a science fiction 
reader for less than a year, I have 
not bothered to write a letter be- 
fore. But after reading- the April 
issue of Madge, I just had to. 

There are three reasons why your 
magazine is, in my opinion, one of 
the very top books in the field: 
St. Reynard — St. Reynard — and St. 
Reynard! You have in him science 
fiction’s best writer since Ray 
Bradbury. 

The first St. Reynard story I 
read was TOMORROW THE 
WORLD! in the September ’52 is- 
sue. I could hardly keep my teeth 
from chattering! If that were 
dramatized on the air in the way 
Orson Welles now-famed “Martian” 
broadcast was, I think it would 
have far more dramatic effect. I 
thought this was tops, but then I 
read ARMAGEDDON,. 1970! in 
the October issue. That was the 
most powerful novel I have yet 
read. What a writer! 

THE ENCHANTED CRUSADE 
in the April issue was no disap- 
pointment. In fact, it was almost 
up, to ARMAGEDDON, 1970! Sim- 
ply terrific. Hollywood should 
definitely make a movie of that 
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story. 

All I can say is, more of Geoff 
St. Reynard! And while I’m on 
the subject of more — get more 
TOFFEE stories by Myers, and 
keep Dan Galouye busy. 

Peter Kreeft 
26 Richardson Ave. 

Paterson 2, N. J. 
St. Reynard ivill be, kept busy — 
as will Charlie Myers ( he’s got a 
new story coming up right soon ) 
and Dan Galouye. In Madge our 
motto is, nothing but the best! . . . 

. . . wlh 

WORD FROM JAPAN 
Dear Sir: 

This is my second time to write 
to a SF editor in America. I am a 
beginner in the field, but I like 
to read the science fiction very 
much. And unfortunately we Jap- 
anese have not any SF magazines 
that are published in Japan. 

After my first letter appeared 
in an American magazine I got 
many letters and several gift SF 
magazines. So I found your IMAG- 
INATION. I am 29 years old, 
married, and have one baby girl. 
My profession is photographer and 
I also work as an . interpreter — not 
very good one! I have the wild am- 
bition to be SF writer and am 
reading all I can find. 

In your July 1952 issue I read 
a letter by Mr. Peter Cusack. I 
agree with his opinion all except 
one point. He said the letter sec- 
tion is not necessary in the SF 
mags. I think this is big fault. I 
like very much to read the letter 
section. His failure is this — the 
American good SF mags are not 
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only for Americans; they are 
world-over magazines. We for- 
eigners who are not English-spoken 
people glad to know what common 
American and American SF fan 
thinking, and what is real nature 
of ordinary American. So the let- 
ter section is very important part 
of magazine. I wished to write 
him directly, but unless I am re- 
plying to his letter, in Japanese 
customs this is impolite. 

I live in Kobe and can find few 
second-hand SF magazines. Of 
course, I can subscribe to Ameri- 
can SF mags, but the cost is high 
against my thirty dollars a month. 
Maybe someday I be a subscriber 
to your SF magazine — fine mag. 

I am sorry to trouble you with 
this absurd and not good English. 
But I really think SF can be the 
bond to combine the friendship be- 
tween two nations. 

To decide what fiction is good, 
I am not yet reached such stage. I 
am still beginner in SF, but I like 
it very much. 

IMAGINATION is a good maga- 
zine. I wish someday that we Jap- 
anese have our own SF mags too! 

Good luck to your good IMAGIN- 
ATION. 

Mr. Tetsu Yano 



WEIRD BOOKS 

Weird, fantastic, and science-fiction 
books and back-dated magazines, 
bought and sold. 

Lowest Prices Free List 

Werewolf Bookshop 

B. D. 2, Box 86B 

Shannon Rd. Verona, Penn. 
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Ta’hei Building 
Uozaki, Uozakicho, 
Higashinadaku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Receiving a letter stick as yours 
is always a deep pleasure. And 
your reasons for favoring a letter 
section are ones which we Ameri- 
cans give too little thought to. Per- 
haps Mr. Cusack will revise his 
opinion of reader sections after 
reading what you have to say. Cer- 
tainly a deeper understanding can 
be obtained between people of all 
nations by the frank opinions as 
expressed in letter columns. 
Rest assured that Madge will al- 
ways have a reader section — and 
we’ll ivelcome hearing from you 
again . . . Knowing how hard it is 
to secure science fiction magazines 
in Japan, we’re including your 
name on our subscription list. We 
hope you’ll enjoy all the future is- 
sues of IMAGINATION . . . wlh 



EPISTOLARY FATUITY — HE 
SAYS! 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 




After having read some of the 
blathering drivel that seems to be 
the only thing you print in Madge’s 
letter column, I have decided that 
it’s about time that someone (name- 
ly myself) told you what he real- 
ly thinks about your magazine. 

All that you seem to print in the 
letter section are epics of episto- 
lary fatuity that have only good to 
say about Madge. Are you afraid 
to print adverse comment? 

Personally, I think that Madge 
is a rather “middle of the road” 
magazine with some good stories, 
(DEEPFREEZE in the January 
issue was one) a few stinkers, and 
the rest running in what I call the- 
“higher mediocrity” bracket. 

I must, however, congratulate 
you on your keeping FANDORA’S 
BOX. Ever since Howard Browne 
dropped the CLUB HOUSE at 
Amazing Stories, and Jerry Bixby 
quit Startling Stories, Madge has 
been the only magazine where re- 
views of the fan mags can be read. 
Again, congratulations. 

As for the April issue, I find 
nothing particularly outstanding 
outside of the fact that St. Reyn- 
ard left himself a beautiful open- 
ing for a sequel to THE EN- 
CHANTED CRUSADE— but pref- 
erably not for a long while to come. 

Sheldon J. Deretchin 
1234 Utica Ave. 

Brooklyn 3, N.Y. 
As we’ve stated many times in the 
past, we don’t shy away from crit- 
ical letters — witness yours. The 
simple fact is that Madge doesn’t 
receive many! To get back to your 
letter, you don’t seem to be as 
displeased with Madge as you try 
to sound. Speaking of features, 
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we’d like to know if you — and the 
rest of the readers — are in favor 
of our new book review column. 
Drop us a line, gang .... will 

PAGING BERKELEY FANS 

Dear Mr. Hamling: 

I would like to compliment you 
on the wonderful magazine you edit. 
I enjoy most of the stories and 
features, but not the short articles 
at ends of stories. Fill up that 
space with more letters! 

As I enjoy Madge so much I 
only hope you won’t start using 
serials. I also hope that in the 



future you’ll print more stories by 
Kris Neville. 

Will any teenagers interested 
write me? Also, I’d like to start 
a teenage fan club here in Berke- 
ley. 

Hoping you keep up the fine 
work. 

Arlene Brennan 
1284 Monterey Ave. 

Berkeley, Cal. 
Kris Neville is working on a new 
cover novel right noiv, Arlene. 
We’re as anxious as you to read it! 
( It's being written around a ter- 
rific new Terry cover. Come on, 
Kris, hurry up!) wlh 



Back Issues of Imagination Available 

—SEE NEXT PAGE TO SUBSCRIBE FOR COMING ISSUES— 



November 1951, No. 7 


□ 


October 1952, No. 13 


□ 


January 1952, No. 8 


□ 


December 1952, No. 14 


□ 


March 1952, No. 9 


□ 


January 1953, No. 15 


□ 


May 1952, No. 10 


□ 


February 1953, No. 16 


□ 


July 1952, No. 11 


□ . 


April 1953, No. 17 


□ 


September 1952, No. 12 


c 


May 1953, No. 18 


□ 



SUPPLY OF ABOVE ISSUES LIMITED! 
(SORRY— ISSUES NO. 1 THROUGH 6 SOLD OUT!) 



Check each copy you want and enclose cash, check, or money order. Copies 
are 35c each, or three for $1.00. All orders filled promptly and mailed to you 
in heavy protecting envelopes. Address your order to IMAGINATION, P O. 
Box 230, Evanston, 111. Why not subscribe too — turn over and fill out coupon! 

I enclose $ cash ( ); check < ); money order ( ) for back issues 

checked above. 



NAME __ 
ADDRESS 
CITY 



ZONE 



STATE 





The July Issue Is F1REE 

IF YOU TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 

That's what we said! You can have the July issue of IMAGINATION 
absolutely free if you’ll subscribe today. And even better, you will 
receive your copy ahead of newsstand delivery — and each succeeding issue 
after that for the term of your subscription. What it amounts to is 
simply this: we want to build up our list of subscribers. It’s growing 
every day but we want it to grow faster, and that’s where you come in. 
You buy your copy at your newsstand and pay 35c; you know you’re getting 
your money’s worth in the best science-fiction & fantasy stories publish- 
ed anywhere. The point is, you can save a total of $1.20 for twelve 
issues by subscribing, and even better, with this special announcement 
you can get an extra copy absolutely free — meaning a saving of $1.55. 
Every dollar you save stays in your pocket, so why not help us achieve 
our goal with this bonus offer. So fill out the coupon below — today! 

MAIL YOUR REMITTANCE TO 

IMAGINATION, P.O. Box 230, Evanston, Illinois 



NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

ZONE STATE 

□ 13 issues □ 26 issues 

$3.00 $6.00 

Enclosed is □ cash □ check Cl money order for 

Begin my subscription with the isSue. 

All countries other than U.S.A., $3.50 13 issues, $7.00 36 issues 

PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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SECRETS ENTRUSTED TO A FEW 




T HERE ARE some things that can not be generally told — things you 
ought to know. Great truths are dangerous to some — but factors for 
personal power and accomplishment in the hands of those who under- 
stand them. Behind the tales of the miracles and mysteries of the 
ancients, lie centuries of their secret probing into nature's laws— their 
amazing discoveries of the hidden processes o/ man's mind, and the 
mastery of life's problems. Once shrouded in mystery to avoid their 
destruction by mass fear and ignorance, these facts remain a useful 
heritage for the thousands of men and women who privately use them 
in their homes today. 

THIS FREE BOOK 

The Rosicrucians (not a religious organization), an age-old brotherhood of learning, 
have preserved this secret wisdom in their archives for centuries. They now invite 
you to share the practical helpfulness of their teachings. Write today for a free copy 
of the book, "The Mastery of Life. ' Within its pages may lie a new life of opportu- 
nity for you. Address: Scribe V.C.M. 

9 he Rosicrucians 

(AMORC) • SAN JOSE • CALIFORNIA • U.S.A. 

1 

Scribe: V.C.M. The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 

San Jose, California, U. S. A. 

Please send copy of sealed booklet, "The Mastery of Life," which 
I shall read as directed. 

. Nrt me 



Address 



City 




TOMORROW'S SCIENCE 



GREAT NEBULA OF NU SCORPI: Since many thousands of light 

years separate star-nebula (such as above) from Earth, 
interstellar travel may depend on short-cutting through 
theoretical hyperspace — as proposed in STAR LORD, page 6. 




